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DR.  FRANCIS  J.  KR ON 
Part  I— — Introduction 

Francis  Joseph  Fron  was  born  in  Trier,  Prussia,  Germany, 
on  November  14,  1790.  At  that  time  this  portion  of  Germany 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  under  Napoleon,  but  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  1813,  In  the  next  year  young  Francis  "followed  their 
fortune”  and  moved  to  Paris,  Here  he  engaged  in  various  edu- 
cational activities  and,  according  to  his  diary,  became  an  in- 
mate 'of  the  city’s  public  libraries  and  an  attendant  at  the 

'5 

public  lectures. " 

He  spent  much  of  the  years  1819-1822  traveling  in  the  south 

o 

of  France,  m the  Netherlands,  and  in  eastern  Spain.  While  on 
these  travels  he  met  liar y Catherine  De lain o the  at  Tours,  France, 
and  subsequently  married  her  on  June  5,  1823. 

Cn  September  1,  1823,  he  and  his  young  wife  emigrated  to 
America  to  satisfy  their  desire  to  see  the  new  country  and  to 
visit  his  wife's  uncle,  Henry  Delamothe.  They  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Delano the , located  at  Henderson  in  Montgomery  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  November. 3 

He  and  his  wife  lived  with,  or  as  a tenant  of,  her  Uncle 
Henry  most  of  the  time  over  a period  of  approximately  eleven 
years.  During  these  years  they  were  away  for  a time  while  he 
taught  French  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 

IV  Dr.  Won  *~s  Log , entry  of  November  14,  1835. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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and  he  was  away  when  he  attended  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  for  one  tern.4  He 

appears  to  have  begun  the  practice  of  medicine  following  his 
return  from  Pennsylvania  in  1030. 

Their  two  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Elizabeth,  were  born  on 
September  12,  1028,  and  February  5,  1831,  respectively. 

Following  a disagreement  with  Henry  Delamothe  in  1034, 

Eron  purchased  a home  on  the  main  Salisbury-Faye tte ville  road, 
approximately  one  mile  west  of  the  Pee  Dee  Piver  ferry.  The 
site  lay  in  what  is  now  Harrow  Fountain  State  Park  in  Stanly 
County. 

Here  Pr.  Kron  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  carried 
on  his  medical  practice,  conducted  many  horticultural  experi- 
ments, supervised  the  operation  of  the  plantation  formed  by 
the  lands  purchased  by  himself  and  inherited  by  his  daughters 
following  the  death  of  Henry  Delamothe,  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  public  life  of  the  county.  His  daughters  were  never 
permitted  to  keep  company  with  any  of  the  young  men  of  the  com- 
munity, and  both  lived  out  their  lives  as  spinsters  in  the  home. 

Because  of  their  wealth,  culture,  social  position,  peculi- 
arities, and  Dr.  Er on’s  medical  practice  and  horticultural  work, 
the  family  has  become  legendary  in  Stanly  County.  Several  ar- 
ticles have  been  written  on  the  family  and  at  least  three  per- 
sons have  done  much  work  on  books,  the  latter  as  yet  unpublished, 
using  the  family  as  background. 

4.  IbidT-rT  ' 
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A movement  arose  in  the  county  in  the  1950 ’3  to  have  the 
Eron  home  rebuilt  so  that  people  of  today  might  see  a typical 
home  of  nearly  a century  ago,  see  a doctor’s  office  of  that 
period,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  man.  The 
present  investigation  was  undertaken  as  a result  of  this  move- 
ment. 

The  basic  objectives  of  this  investigation  were  twos  (1) 
to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  location,  plan,  and  type 
of  construction  of  all  buildings  of  the  home  site,  looking  to- 
ward their  reconstruction,  together  with  the  arrangement  of 
yards,  gardens,  vineyards,  pastures,  lots,  fields,  and  ceme- 
teries; (2)  to  obtain  all  the  family  biographical  information 
available,  this  to  be  used  in  an  interpretive  program. 

In  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  the  materials  studied, 
interviews  made,  and  investigative  activities  conducted  include 
the  following: 

A.  Physical  Site 

1.  The  remains  of  the  dwelling  were  examined  and  measured, 
and  a measured  drawing  and  description  prepared  from 
the  data  obtained. 

2.  Exploratory  trenches  were  dug  in  an  effort  to  locate 
exactly  the  kitchen,  the  ’’doctor’s  shop,”  the  flower 
house,  the  barn,  and  the  ice  house.  The  grounds  have 
been  cultivated  since  the  decease  of  the  Erons,  and  the 
area  around  the  dwelling  scraped  by  a motor grader  on 

one  occasion  to  remove  a covering  of  vines.  Consequently, 
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when  these  trenches  were  dug  no  evidence  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  buildings  was  found,  except  the  base  stones 
of  the  "doctor’s  shop"  chimney.  The  uncovering  of 
these  stones  definitely  fixed  the  location  of  this 
building. 

3.  The  "doctor’s  shop"  basement,  which  had  been  almost 
completely  filled  in  with  junk,  rocks,  and  earth,  was 
cleaned  out  enough  to  determine  its  dimensions. 

4.  Pictures  of  the  dwelling  were  examined. 

5.  A measured  drawing  of  the  Kron  dwelling  prepared  several 
years  ago  for  the  Horth  Carolina  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  was  studied,  and  used  as  a guide 
in  the  preparation  of  the  drawings  submitted  as  a part 
of  this  report. 

6.  Descriptions  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  state- 
ments concerning  their  location,  were  obtained  from 
persons  who  had  visited  or  resided  there. 

7*  The  cemeteries  were  examined,  and  a sketch  drawn  of 
each. 

8.  All  available  artifacts,  discovered  by  us  on  the  prem- 
ises or  shown  us  by  those  who  had  them  in  their  posses- 
sion, were  examined. 

B.  Family  Biographical  Data 

1.  The  oft-quoted  diary  kept  by  Dr.  Zron  for  a short  while, 
ITovember  14  - December  7,  1835,  was  studied.  A copy  of 
this  is  included  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit  #1. 

2,  The  horticultural  notes  made  by  Dr.  IOr*on  were  studied. 
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In  1957  parts  of  these,  either  of  the  originals  or 
copies,  were  in  the  hands  of  L r.  Reggie  Crowell,  Mrs. 
Paul  Ivey,  Mrs,  Lena  Laton,  and  the  Stanly  County  Pub- 
lic Library,  all  of  Albemarle,  Extracts  of  these  are 
included  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit  //2, 

3.  All  known  published  materials  were  studied.  These  in- 
clude the  following,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  appen- 
dix: 

a.  !,01d  Dr,  Iron,  A Stanly  County  Legend” » Guy  Swar- 
ingen,  Stanly  Hews  and  Press , September  26,  1933, 

b.  '’Educated  German  Doctor  Lived  in  County  in  1835”, 
a staff  writer,  Stanly  Hews  and  Press , June  14, 
1938. 

c.  ”Erancis  Iron:  Doctor  and  Philosopher”,  Douglas 

Cranford,  Al-Hi  Script,  May,  1939. 

d.  ”Dr . Iron  Unique  Figure  of  Stanly  County  History”, 
George  'leaver,  Stanly  Hews  and  Press , February  12, 
1952. 

e.  ’’Restoration  of  Iron's  Doctor  Shop  Discussed”,  Mrs • 
G.  D.  3.  Reynolds,  Stanly  Hews  and  Press , January 
28,  1955. 

f.  ”Cld  Hr on  House  Served  as  Model  for  Archi tec ture 
In  State  Park”,  author  not  given,  Stanly  Hews  and 
Press , ITovember  1,  1955, 

g.  ’’Doctor  Francis  Iron,  A Remarkable  Man  Far  Ahead 
of  His  Time”,  Mrs,  Virginia  Stone  Foglia,  ’’Albe- 
marle, Stanly  County  Centennial”  brochure,  spring 
of  1957. 


4.  Over  forty  persons  having  known,  or  having  considerable 
information  concerning,  one  or  more  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  interviewed.  All  these  people  were  most  co- 
operative and  helpful,  which  is  greatly  appreciated. 

As  those  who  knew  members  of  the  Er on  family  are  now 
elderly,  and  as  those  who  knew  Dr.  Er on  were  very  young 
when  he  was  still  alive,  much  valuable  information  has 
been  lost  through  lapse  of  memory. 

5.  The  records  of  the  litigation  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  of  Henry  Delamothe  following  his 
death  in  1033,  contained  in  Vol,  37,  north  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  Deports , were  examined.  Extracts  of  this 
record  are  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit  #5.  A copy  was 
made  of  the  will  of  Henry  Delamothe,  from  the  records 
on  file  in  the  Montgomery  County  Clerk  of  Court*s  of- 
fice, Troy,  IT.  C.  , and  is  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit 

,«4 

6.  The  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Stanly  County  were  examined.  Dr.  Kron  was 
a member  of  the  first  such  court  of  the  county  after 
its  formation  in  1341,  and  was  one  of  nine  men  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  by  the  Court 
at  its  May  session  in  1341. 

7.  The  records  of  land  and  slave  purchases  and  sales  in 
both  Stanly  and  Montgomery  counties  by  Dr.  Kron  and 
his  daughters  were  examined. 
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G.  The  Alumni  Records  Cffice  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  contacted,  and  his  attendance  at  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  confirmed. 

9.  The  Registrar  of  St.  'Mary’s,  Raleigh,  Forth  Carolina, 
was  contacted  relative  the  attendance  of  the  girls 
there  in  1046-47,  hut  no  information  was  available 
because  the  school's  records  for  that  time  have  been 
des ir oyed. 

10.  The  materials  in  the  Stanly  County  Public  Library,  in 
Albemarle,  Forth  Carolina,  were  examined.  These  in- 
clude some  of  the  published  materials  already  named 
and  two  short  unpublished  articles,  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  appendix,  as  follows : 

a.  "Dr.  iron”,  by  Mrs.  Lena  3 pinks  La ton. 

b.  "Mron-ology" , author  unknown, 

11.  The  materials  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
ITorth  Carolina  were  examined  and  studied.  These  in- 
clude the  following: 

a.  A photograph,  said  to  bo  of  Dr.  Kron. 

b.  Dr,  Eron’s  medical  service  account  book. 

c.  An  article  by  Dr.  Ur  on,  "Antiquities  of  Stanly  and 
Montgomery  Counties",  relative  Indian  life  in  those 
counties,  appearing  on  rages  309-3S0  of  "The  Report 
of  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1C74",  A copy  of 
this  article  is  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit  $8. 

d.  A letter  from  the  Rev.  Uilliam  Eooper  to  the  Rev. 
Ills ha  Mitchell,  dated  March  25,  1824,  in  which 


the  writer  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  "'ey. 

Hi tc he 11  for  having  provided  a home  in  Chapel  Kill 
for  Hr*  and  Mrs.  Xron , and  comments  are  made  con- 
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cerning  the  Erons.  A copy  of  this  letter  is  in 
the  appendix  as  exhibit  #6. 

e.  A quotation  from  Dr*  Xron’s  letter  of  refusal  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  iTorth  Carolina  in  1C3C,  appear- 
ing in  Vol.  II  of  '’History  of  the  University  of 
ITorth  Carolina,  1838-1912'’,  by  Hemp  F.  Battle. 

f.  A letter  from  Dr*  Xron  to  Thomas  Buff  in,  dated 
October  11,  1860,  discussing  wines,  grapevines, 
and  his  entries  in  the  (state)  fair,  quoted  in 
’’The  Papers  of  Thomas  Buffin'’,  Yol.  Ill,  page  SC. 

12.  The  minutes  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  of  which  Dr. 

Xron  was  chairman,  for  May  12  --  October  5,  1861,  now 
on  file  in  the  Begister  of  Deeds  office  in  Albemarle, 
were  examined.  Ho  other  minutes  of  this  committee  were 
found. 

13.  The  custodians  of  the  Catholic  records  in  Salisbury  and 
Fayetteville  were  visited.  On  request,  they  searched 
the  records  for  references  to  the  Xron  family  but 
found  none* 

14.  The  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  Xpiscopalian  Church, 
diocese  of  north  Carolina,  was  contacted  and  the  record 
of  Miss  Addie»s  confirmation  at  Southern  Bines  on 
March  13,  1901,  obtained. 
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15.  The  records  of  the  settlement  of  the  estate  after  the 
death  of  Miss  Adelaide  Eron,  now  filed  in  the  Stanly 
County  Clerk  of  Court’s  office,  were  examined.  These 
are  in  pages  344-371  of  Book  4,  Becord  of  Special  I-ro- 
ceedings. 

16.  Personal  possessions  of  the  Mr on  family  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Peggie  Crowell,  Mrs,  Paul  Ivey,  and  Mrs. 
Brskine  Smith  were  examined  in  the  summer  of  1257. 

The  "iron  house  was  used  as  an  architectural  model  for  the 
lodge,  bath  house,  and  contact  station  in  Morrow  Mountain  State 
Park.  Two  articles  discussing  this  are  included  in  the  appen- 
dix as  exhibits  #16  and  #17. 
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Part  II Physical  Restoration 

The  Mr  on  family's  importance  was  probably  near  its  peak  in 
1870.  At  this  time  the  doctor  was  elderly  but  active,  and  Mrs. 
Mr  on  still  presided  over  her  home.  The  girls  were  not  beyond 
marriageable  age.  A few  elderly  people  now  remember  the  home- 
stead as  it  appeared  during  the  years  1070-1875,  Therefore, 
it  was  decided  to  describe  the  liron  homestead  as  it  appeared  in 
the  period  1370-1875. 

The  distinctive  things  about  the  'iron  homestead  were  the 
grounds,  the  flower  house,  and  the  ”doc  tor's  shop”.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  horiestead  these  should  be  given  special  con- 
sideration, The  many  flowers,  the  clipped  lawn,  the  vineyard, 
and  the  exotic  fruit  trees  attracted  much  attention.  The  dwell- 
ing and  its  kitchen,  the  barn,  the  servants*  quarters,  cribs, 
and  other  outbuildings  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of 
other  well-to-do  people  of  the  period.  They  were  not  elaborate, 
nor  much  better  than  those  of  their  neighbors. 

In  any  realistic  restoration  the  buildings  must  contain 
furnishings  of  the  type  in  use  in  1070-1875.  A list  of  most  of 
the  furnishings  needed  for  each  building  has  been  prepared,  and 
is  included  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit  #19,  Information  ob- 
tained from  those  interviewed,  and  from  the  written  materials  on 
the  family,  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  list. 

The  portion  of  the  Mron  dwelling  still  standing  was  studied 
closely  during  the  summer  of  1957,  Careful  measurements  were 
made  of  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  kinds  of  materials 
used,  and  the  manner  of  construction,  were  carefully  noted. 
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Many  things  were  observed  in  later  inspections  that  for  a long 
time  had  remained  unnoticed. 

Two  photographs  showing  a portion  of  the  dwelling  were 
studied.  One  of  these,  owned  by  Mrs.  T.  K,  3nuggs,  shows  Hiss 
Addie  standing  in  the  front  yard  with  a guest.  The  other,  ap- 
pearing with  an  article  on  Dr.  Hr  on  in  the  Stanly  Hews  a_nd  Pr  e 3 s , 
June  14,  1933,  gives  mere  detail  than  any  other  photograph  seen, 
A measured  drawing  of  the  dwelling  prepared  several  years 
ago  for  the  Horth  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment was  studied,  and  used  as  a guide  in  the  preparation 
of  drawings  submitted  as  a part  of  this  report, 

A measured  drawing  of  the  home  site  and  its  buildings  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  E.  J,  McCullough,  in  1956  or  thereabouts,  was  al- 
so studied.  However,  much  of  Mr.  McCullough’s  information 
was  found  to  have  been  in  error,  A picture  of  the  home  site 
drawn  by  Mr,  Bill  Young,  probably  in  1956,  was  also  examined 
but  found  to  contain  inaccuracies. 

The  measured  drawing  submitted  as  a part  of  this  report 
shows  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  dwelling  as  best  they 
could  be  determined  in  the  summer  of  1957,  with  the  building 
in  such  a dilapidated  condition.  However , this  drawing  is  quite 
accurate  and,  when  used  with  the  notes  that  accompany  it,  may 
be  used  to  produce  a building  virtually  identical  to  the  Hr on 
dwelling  as  it  appeared  in  1G70,  Molding  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions are  shown  on  the  measured  drawing  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Division  of  State  Parks,  The  details  of  the  construc- 
tion were  carefully  noted  and  described  at  length  in  the  notes 
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accompanying  the  measured  drawing. 

Originally  the  dwelling  was  a log  house,  possibly  divided 
into  two  rooms,  with  a loft.  It  is  believed  that  Dr,  Eron 
papered  the  walls  with  newspapers,  as  was  often  done  in  that 
period,  soon  after  he  moved  to  the  site.  There  are  many  sec- 
tions of  this  newspaper  still  on  the  walls  beneath  the  ceiling, 
these  fragments  bearing  dates  from  1832  to  1838.  The  weather- 
boarding, ceiling,  stairs,  and  partitioning  wall  were  probably 
added  in  the  decade  of  the  1840’s. 

The  logs  were  of  pine,  hewn  to  a thickness  of  six  inches 
and  a vertical  width  of  twelve  inches.  The  longer  ones  were 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  boards  with  which  the  interior 
was  ceiled  were  sash  sawed  arid  hand  dressed.  This  was  deter- 
mined from  the  saw  and  planer  markings  remaining  on  the  boards. 

The  large  east  room  in  the  dwelling  was  the  main  living 
room.  A grandfather’s  clock  stood  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  room,  and  a parrot  stayed  on  its  stand  in  the  northeast 
corner.  There  was  a nice  horsehair  sofa,  and  occasional 
chairs.  A bucket  of  water  sat  on  a table  just  inside  and  east 
of  the  front  door.  A music  box  sat  on  a table  near  the  rear 
door.  There  were  draperies  over  the  windows.  It  is  said  that 
in  later  years  Kiss  Addie  used  this  room  as  her  bedroom. 

The  attic  stairway  was  reached  through  a door  of  the  liv- 
ing room.  This  stairway  was  winding  and  quite  steep. 

The  western  room  was  the  master  bedroom.  This  room  was 
furnished  with  a double  bed,  chairs,  and  possibly  a book  case. 


There  were  draperies  over  the  windows , 

The  two  rooms  in  the  lean-to  were  used  as  a bedroom  and  a 
storeroom.  From  statements  made  by  elderly  people  who  remem- 
ber these  rooms  it  appears  that  both  were  used  at  one  time  or 
another  as  a storage  room  for  demijohns  of  wine,  molasses, 
flour,  bedding,  etcetera.  The  eastern  room  is  more  generally 
remembered  as  a storage  room.  I-'robably  the  western  room  was 
used  as  a nursery  when  the  girls  were  young,  at  which  tine  a 
door,  (later  scaled  over),  opened  into  it  from  the  master  bed- 
r o om . 

The  upstairs  rooms  were,  it  seems,  rarely  visited.  These 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  storage  rooms  too.  It  is  probable 
that  the  human  skeleton  some  visitors  remember  having  seen  was 
kept  in  one  of  these. 

The  kitchen  is  remembered  as  being  as  shown  in  the  drawings . 
Ho  physical  evidence  of  its  existence  was  found,  though  an  ex- 
ploratory trench  was  dug  across  the  supposed  site  of  the  chim- 
ney. The  drawing  is  based  upon  statements  made  by  those  elderljr 
people  who  had  visited  or  lived  at  the  place. 

It  is  recalled  that  in  earlier  years  the  cooking  was  done 
in  the  fireplace  but  that  in  later  years,  probably  not  before 
1890,  the  family  had  a kitchen  stove.  The  kitchen  furnishings 
consisted  of  a plain  table  and  chairs,  and  cooking  utensils. 

The  loom  was  kept  in  the  southern  end  of  the  kitchen.  The  ilegro 
family  ate  in  the  kitchen,  as  did  other  workers  present,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  kitchen  in  the  servants’  home. 

The  Tron  family  ate  in  the  dining  room,  which  was  a small 
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room  in  the  kitchen  building.  The  dining  room  was  furnished 
with  a plain  tablo  and  chairs,  probably  six  in  number,  and  a 
small  tablo  on  which  things  to  be  served  were  sometimes  set. 
There  was  a sideboard.  There  was  a typical  dining  room  pic- 
ture of  grapes,  peaches,  etcetera,  llrs,  C.  C.  Burris  recalled 
eating  there  with  the  family  on  one  occasion,  and  that  during 
the  meal  Br.  L'ron  pressed  out  fresh  cider  for  those  present  to 
drink.  He  seems  to  have  kept  a cider  mill  in  the  dining  room 
for  this  purpose, 

Many  years  later,  probably  about  1915,  the  old  kitchen  was 
torn  away  and  replaced  by  an  ;5L”  containing  two  rooms.  This 
extended  northward  from  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  main 
dwelling.  It  has  been  torn  away  for  many  years,  and  is  re- 
membered by  very  few. 

The  kitchen  building  was  approximately  four  feet  north  of 
the  main  dwelling.  There  was  a split-log  walkway  between  the 
rear  entrance  of  the  main  dwelling  and  the  entrance  to  the 
dining  room.  This  was  lower  than  the  floor  level  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  had  to  he  stepped  down  on  to.  In  later  years  this 
walkway  was  covered  with  some  roofing,  but  probably  not  before 
1090. 

There  was  a gutter  along  the  edge  of  the  dwelling  roof 
over  the  alleyway  between  the  buildings,  and  it  emptied  into  a 
rain  barrel  at  its  eastern  end. 

llrs.  P.osa  Lee  recalled  having  seen  the  remains  of  an  earth 
oven  between  the  kitchen  and  garden.  This  nay  have  been  in  use 
in  1070. 
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Tlio  ’’doctor's  shop”  location  was  definitely  fixed  by  its 
cellar  and  the  base  stones  of  its  chimney.  These  stones  were 
uncovered  when  an  exploratory  trench  was  dug  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  cellar  pit.  The  dimensions  of  the  building,  as 
shown  in  the  drawings,  were  arrived  at  from  a study  of  the 
widely  varying  statements  made  by  those  who  remember  the  build- 
ing, from  the  size  of  the  collar,  and  from  the  type  of  construc- 
tion. From  the  size  of  the  cellar  it  appears  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  smaller  than  shown,  and  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been  of  log  construction  it  could  not  have  been  much  larger 
than  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  cellar  over  which  this  building  stood  measures  approxi- 
mately 14'  x 15'  x S',  Li  some  time,  after  purchase  by  Mr. 
Horace  Armfield  according  to  some  older  residents,  this  cellar 
was  almost  filled  with  junk,  dirt,  and  rock.  Most  of  this  ma- 
terial was  removed  in  July  and  /..ugust,  1S57,  but  some  of  it 

was  left  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave  some  covering  over 
the  cellar  walls  as  a protection  to  them.  This  cellar  is  so 
deep  that  its  floor  is  below  the  water  table  at  least  part  of 

the  time,  water  having  risen  into  it  shortly  after  it  was 

cleaned  out.  It  is  believed  that  plants,  bulbs,  tubers,  and 
possibly  wines,  were  stored  in  this  cellar. 

Entrance  to  the  cellar  was  via  a trapdoor  in  the  floor  of 
the  north  room,  which  opened  onto  a stairway. 

There  were  two  rooms  in  the  ” doc  tor’s  shop”,  the  northern 
one  of  which  was  the  main  office  and  consultation  room.  The 
building's  only  outside  door  led  directly  into  this  room  from 
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the  narrow  porch.  It  is  believed  that  this  room  contained  con- 
siderable shelving,  probably  on  the  east  and  south  wall,  on 
which  were  stored  books  and  medical  supplies.  The  doctor 
served  as  his  own  druggist,  and  compounded  many  of  his  own  medi- 
cines here.  1'edicines,  mixing  scales  and  equipment,  medical 
instruments,  and  medical  supplies  were  all  kept  in  the  room. 

The  furnishings  in  this,  the  doctor’s  office,  probably  con- 
sisted of  a desk,  chairs,  and  a couch. 

It  is  known  that  there  were  beds  for  at  least  three  patients 
in  the  south  room,  three  Lowder  women  having  been  patients  there 
after  the  hurricane  of  1884.  It  is  presumed  that  some  patients 
of  Xr.  Kron  were  kept  in  this  room,  though  no  one  actually  re- 
called this  in  1957.  In  his  physician’s  daybook,  which  is  now 
in  the  University  of  iTorth  Carolina  library,  he  records  that 
Mrs.  Anna  Holmes’  boy,  Bill,  was  kept  in  the  ’’hospital”  for  two 
periods  of  56  days  © $1.00  per  day.  The  Lowder  women  were  pa- 
tients in  the  south  room  there  after  Dr.  Eron’s  death.  Mrs. 

P.osa  Lee,  aged  91  in  1957,  recalled  having  nursed  these  ladies 
there  for  approximately  two  weeks  during  their  stay  as  patients 
of  a Dr.  Anderson  and  a Dr.  Betts. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  any  reconstruction  the  three 
buildings  that  originally  were  made  of  logs  and  later  covered 
with  clapboards  and  sheathing  be  rebuilt  as  thick-walled  frame 
buildings.  The  rebuilding  of  the  dwelling,  kitchen,  and  the 
’’doctor’s  shop”  of  logs  covered  with  planking  does  not  seem  to 
be  feasible. 

The  well  was  a dug  well  walled  to  the  top  with  rocks,  and 
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was  approximately  fifty  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  good  water.  The  well  was  filled  in  by  park  workmen,  who 
used  a bulldoser  to  push  dirt  into  it  until  it  was  filled.  It 
was  recalled  by  Hr.  Bob  Mills,  who  wa9  present  at  the  time, 
that  a windlass  in  the  well  floated  out  at  the  top  as  the  dirt 
was  pushed  in. 

The  well  shed  was  of  a type  and  design  common  in  the  area. 

It  appears  to  have  been  eight  feet  square,  as  shown  on  the 
drawing,  with  a pyramidal  shingle  roof  set  on  posts  at  each 
corner.  The  posts  were  probably  set  in  the  ground.  The  base 
of  the  roof  was  approximately  seven  feet  above  the  ground. 

There  was  a wooden  floor.  The  well  curbing  and  windlass  are 
remembered  as  having  been  unusually  high. 

The  ice  house  was  southeast  of  the  "doctor’s  shop"  some 
45-70  feet.  Exploratory  trenches  dug  on  two  sites  thought  to 
have  been  its  probable  location  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  south 
and  east  of  the  "doctor's  shop"  failed  to  reveal  evidence  of 
its  location.  One,  and  possibly  both,  of  the  places  cleaned 
out  is  believed  to  have  been  some  sort  of  hot  bed. 

The  ice  house  is  remembered  to  have  been  about  eight  by  ten 
feet  in  size,  to  have  had  walls  made  of  rock,  and  to  have  had 
a shed  roof  sloping  to  the  west.  There  oust  have  been  a pit 
within  the  building  in  which  ice,  cut  in  blocks  in  the  winter 
from  the  river  or  a pond,  was  stored  in  sawdust.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  building  alluded  to  by  those  who  said  that  the 
doctor  had  a small  house  in  which  he  compounded  his  medicines, 
and  which  at  least  one  other  spoke  of  as  a potato  house. 
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There  appears  to  have  been  two  greenhouses,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  replaced  by  the  second.  The  first  was  in  the  western 
part  of  the  garden  or  across  the  dr ive via y south  of  there,  and 
the  second  was  in  the  yard  southeast  of  the  dwelling.  Dr.  Kron 
recorded  in  his  hor ticulutral  notes  on  ITovember  13,  1874,  'Re- 
moved everything  into  the  new  greenhouse” , 

The  first  green  house  was  torn  away  s one  time  after  the  new 
one  was  placed  in  use.  Though  a number  of  older  residents  h new 
of  the  first  greenhouse  no  one  remembered  it  in  1S57,  The  sec- 
ond greenhouse,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  flower  house,  is 
well  remembered  by  those  who  visited  the  homestead  when  it  was 
in  use. 

It  appears  that  the  floor  level  of  neither  of  the  green- 
houses was  below  ground  level,  excepting  what  may  have  resulted 
on  one  side  from  the  leveling  of  the  location  for  the  building. 
The  dimensions  of  the  last  greenhouse,  as  recalled  by  older 
residents,  were  such  that  it  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
great  many  flowers,  plants,  and  two  or  more  orange  trees  grow- 
ing in  tubs  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  recollections  of 
dimensions  by  those  who  remember  the  building  varied  so  greatly, 
however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  but  an 
estimate  of  its  size.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  probable 
floor  size  was  28 » x 14’.  The  building  is  remembered  as  hav- 
ing had  a low  shed  roof,  some  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  floor 
in  the  rear,  which  was  covered  with  shingles  and  sloped  north- 
ward. 

Those  who  remember  visiting  the  "flower  house"  say  the  walls 
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on  the  eastern  end  and  southern  side  wore  of  glass  windows,  and 
the  northern  side  and  western  end  were  solid-walled.  The  door, 
large  enough  for  the  orange  trees  in  their  tubs  to  be  carried 
through,  was  in  the  western  end.  A heater  is  remembered,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  iron  in  his  horticultural  notes.  Its  smoke- 
stack probably  ran  out  through  a window.  It  is  unknown  whether 
the  windows  in  the  building  were  movable,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  made  with  sashes  that  could  be  raised  and  lowered. 

It  is  recalled  by  several  elderly  people  that  a big  wax 
vine  grew  up  and  around  the  wall  near  the  ceiling  inside, 

Hattie  Carpenter  and  Fletcher  "Tallace  recalled  having  helped 
moved  the  orange  trees  in  and  out  of  the  house  so  that  they 
might  be  exposed  to  the  outdoor  sunshine. 

An  exploratory  trench  dug  across  the  area  on  which  the 
flower  house  is  said  to  have  stood  failed  to  uncover  evidence 
of  its  exact  location.  The  ground  here  has  been  cultivated 
since  the  building  was  torn  away.  More  people  remembered  the 
approximate  location  of  this  building  than  of  any  other  non- 
oxtant  building  of  the  homestead. 

It  is  recalled  that  a narrow  walkway,  made  by  laying  bricks 
in  the  earth,  led  from  the  vicinity  of  the  front  porch  down  to 
the  door  of  the  flower  house.  This  walkway  was  approximately 
eighteen  inches  wide. 

The  dimensions  and  location  of  the  servants*  house,  known 
as  the  Sol  Kron  House  in  later  years,  are  based  upon  recollec- 
tions of  those  who  visited  there  or  lived  there.  Fletcher  "Tal- 
lace, who  was  living  in  Eingville  in  1257,  lived  in  the  house 
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for  approximately  two  years.  There  was  no  kitchen,  nor  was 
there  a porch.  The  building  was  furnished  with  plain  chairs 
and  bedroom  furniture. 

Mrs.  0.  A.  Griffin  states  that  there  were  at  one  time  some 
three  to  five  slave  cabins  east  of  the  home  site.  Ho  one  who 
actually  recalls  these  was  found,  nor  was  any  documentary  or 
physical  evidence  of  their  existence  found. 

The  size,  type  of  construction,  and  location  of  the  cribs 
was  well  remembered  by  Fletcher  'Tallace,  ITattie  Carpenter,  and 
others# 

The  double  crib,  located  approximately  eight  feet  west  of 
the  present  large  walnut  tree,  was  so  built  that  it  also  served 
as  a shed  for  the  surry  or  wagon.  This  building  consisted  of 
two  cribs,  each  approximately  seven  by  seventeen  feet,  approxi- 
mately nine  feet  apart  with  a single  hip  roof  covering  them 
and  the  opening  between.  A wall  was  across  the  center  opening 
on  the  south  side. 

The  westernmost  part  of  these  two  cribs  was  an  ordinary 
slatted  corn  crib,  with  the  slats  running  diagonally.  The 
small  crib  door,  approximately  2*  x 3*,  would  have  been  about 
thirty  inches  above  the  floor.  This  crib  was  on  pillars,  and 
was  approximately  one  foot  above  the  ground.  There  were  tins 
over  the  tops  of  the  pillars  to  keep  out  rats  and  mice. 

The  eastern  room  of  this  double  crib  was  more  of  a storage 
room  than  a crib,  and  was  probably  called  a smokehouse.  It 
had  an  ordinary  door  at  its  entrance  in  the  north  end,  and  if 
slatted  at  all  was  only  partially  so  at  the  top  of  the  walls. 
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Its  floor  was  close  to  the  ground,  thcro  probably  having  been 
only  about  six  inches  clearance.  The  room  contained  bins  for 
grain,  and  was  used  as  a storage  room  for  farming  supplies  and 
materials , 

The  roof  over  this  building  was  covered  with  shingles. 

Both  gables  were  weatherboarded  with  clapboards. 

The  small  log  crib  was,  as  its  name  implies,  made  of  logs 
hewn  square.  The  cracks  between  the  logs  were  left  open  for 
ventilation.  This  building  was  approximately  eight  by  twelve 
feet,  with  the  long  side  running  east  and  west.  The  floor  was 
only  six  to  eight  inches  above  the  ground.  The  walls  were  ap- 
proximately ten  feet  high  at  the  top  of  the  gable  in  each  end, 
and  8-i  feet  on  the  sides.  The  roof  was  not  steeply  pitched, 
and  was  covered  with  shingles.  The  batten  door  was  larger  than 
the  usual  small  crib  door,  it  having  extended  to  the  floor. 

Corn  was  kept  in  this  crib,  and  the  crib  was  probably  used  as 
a storage  room  for  miscellaneous  farming  supplies. 

The  barn  is  the  least  definitely  remembered  of  the  larger 
buildings.  Those  who  remembered  it  in  1957  were  able  only  to 
point  out  its  general  location,  and  give  general  information 
concerning  its  floor  plan  and  type  of  construction.  In  1957 
the  barn  area  was  largely  covered  with  undergrowth  which  ham- 
pered visibility,  the  contour  of  the  ground  appeared  to  have 
been  changed  by  plowing,  and  there  was  no  concrete  physical 
evidence  of  the  building’s  location.  The  digging  of  a lengthy 
exploratory  trench  at  the  barn  site  failed  to  reveal  evidence 
of  either  the  barn  or  the  compost  pits,  though  small  metal 
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pieces  of  harness,  etcetera,  'were  found  indicating  a barn 
si  te . 

Those  remembering  the  barn  recalled  that  it  was  made  of 
logs,  that  it  had  a loft,  that  it  had  a ten-foot  shed  on  two 
or  more  sides,  and  that  it  had  no  hall.  The  barn  was  of  the 
pen  type,  i,  e,,  there  was  a partition  in  the  middle  forming  two 
large  stables,  each  of  which  could  be  made  into  two  pens.  The 
principal  door  to  the  eastern  pen  was  on  the  south  side,  and 
to  the  western  pen  on  the  west  side. 

Those  remembering  the  barn  are  unable  to  say  definitely 
on  how  many  sides  the  shed  roof  extended,  however,  it  appears 
that  this  shed  definitely  extended  out  on  the  south  and  west. 
It  was  probably  ten  feet  wide.  The  shed  roof  was  above  the 
door  into  the  loft,  through  which  feed  was  thrown  dov/n  for 
feeding  to  the  livestock.  Prom  statements  made  by  those  who 
remember  the  barn,  it  appears  that  at  times  feed  was  stored 
under  a portion  of  this  roof,  probably  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  shed  on  the  western  side.  The  wagon,  buggy,  and  farming 
tools  were  kept  under  this  shed.  It  is  believed  that  a small 
compost  pit  was  kept  under  the  southern  shed  a part  of  the 
time.  The  shed  is  probably  the  addition  to  the  stables  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pr on  in  his  horticultural  notes  on  December 
21,  1043. 

The  barn  roof  is  remembered  as  having  been  of  boards, 
lapped  so  that  they  turned  the  rain.  The  peak  of  the  roof  is 
remembered  as  running  north  and  south.  The  loft  was  low,  and 
its  walls  on  the  sides  were  only  about  three  feet  in  height. 
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There  was  room  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  barn  for  the 
operation  of  a horse- powered  threshing  machine.  Some  older 
men  recalled  threshings  here,  and  that  straw  was  put  into  the 
barn  loft  during  or  after  the  threshing. 

There  was  a shallow  compost  pit  in  the  yard  in  front  of 
the  barn,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  was  another  smaller 
one  under  the  shed  roof  on  the  south  side.  Hattie  Carpenter 
recalled  that  manure,  stable  bedding,  and  possibly  clippings, 
were  placed  in  these  pits  to  rot.  Dr.  Hr  on  mentioned  in  his 
horticultural  notes  on  December  21,  1843,  ’’Had  an  addition 
made  to  the  stables  both  to  afford  shelter  to  the  cattle  and 
sheep  and  save  manure'’ , And  on  April  19,  186S,  he  mentioned 
both  a horse  manure  pit  and  cow  manure  pit. 

The  barn  appears  to  have  been  used  by  two  or  three  cows, 
one  or  two  horses,  and  some  sheep.  There  was  a hog  lot, 
though  older  residents  remember  only  that  it  was  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  barn. 

There  was  a chicken  house  a few  feet  east  of  the  barn,  pos- 
sibly northeast  of  the  barn.  Those  interviewed  remembered  very 
little  about  this  building.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  ten 
by  twelve  feet  in  size,  and  about  eight  feet  high  in  front. 

The  roof  must  have  been  a shed  roof  sloping  to  the  west.  The 
few  who  recall  it  seem  to  think  the  door  was  in  an  end,  prob- 
ably the  south  end.  The  walls,  according  to  Mrs.  Hosa  Lee, 
were  of  rough  boards  running  vertically  on  a frame  of  pine  poles. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  window.  Mrs,  Lee  recalled  that 
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the  roost  poles  were  stepped.  The  floor  was  dirt.  lirs.  Lee 
stated  that  the  Irons  kept  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  duck3, 
guineas,  and  peafowls.  Dr,  Iron  entered  in  his  horticultural 
notes  on  April  13,  1871,  ’’Boxed  up  henhouse  manure”. 

There  was  a barn  lot  which  appears  to  have  included  the 
area  around  the  barn  and  to  have  extended  down  into  the  valley 
behind  the  servants’  house.  There  was  a swinging  gate  where 
the  driveway  entered  this  lot,  the  gate  swinging  on  the  north 
post.  There  was  a gap,  probably  closed  with  bars,  in  this 
fence  where  the  western  driveway  entered.  The  fence  to  this 
lot  also  served  as  the  garden’s  fence  on  its  western  and  north- 
ern sides.  It  was  approximately  thirteen  feet  east  of  the  log 
crib.  The  fence  is  believed  to  have  been  of  wire  in  1875  but 
was  probably  of  rails,  with  possibly  palings  along  the  garden, 
in  earlier  days. 

At  one  tine  there  was  a privy  in  the  garden,  la's,  Lee,  and 
others,  recalled  that  it  was  a small,  probably  two-hole,  toi- 
let, It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
garden,  where  it  would  have  been  screened  by  vines  and  trees. 
People  do  not  remember  any  privy  being  on  the  place  during  the 
last  years  the  Irons  lived  there,  but  there  was  probably  one 
there  during  the  1870-1875  period. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  homestead  it  would  certainly 
be  desirable,  but  mrobably  impractical,  to  plant  fruit  trees, 
grapevines,  box  woods,  roses  and  other  flowers  as  they  were 
when  the  family  lived  there.  These  were  what  made  the  home- 
stead remarkable  and  a place  of  beauty.  This  would  entail  the 
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clearing  of  the  trees  from  much  of  the  area  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  driveway  in  front  of  the  home  and  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees,  grapevines,  and  flowers  in  their  stead.  Much  work  by 
an  attendant  would  be  required  to  maintain  such  grounds. 

The  lawn  was  of  medium  size,  and  is  remembered  primarily 
because  it  was  kept  mowed.  A number  of  older  people  recall 
this  as  having  been  the  first  clipped  lawn  they  ever  saw.  Mr. 
Tobert  Zyrd  recalled  that  it  was  mowed  by  colored  men  using 
small  sickles,  referred  to  as  ” old  Dutch  grass  blades”. 

There  were  vines  covering:  much  of  the  chimneys  at  each  end 
of  the  dwelling.  A fig  bush  was  in  the  northeast  chimney  cor- 
ner. There  was  a pear  tree  a few  feet  east  of  the  well,  and 
Mrs,  losa  Lee  recalled  that  two  bee  hives  sat  there  f or  a 
while.  This  would  have  been  a most  unsatisfactory  place  for 
bees,  because  of  the  stings  passers-by  might  receive,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  bee  hives  were  kept  elsewhere  most  of  the 
time . 

The  garden,  lying  between  the  dwelling  and  the  barn  lot, 
contained  many  flowers  and  vegetables.  In  fact,  it  is  remem- 
bered by  those  who  saw  it  as  being  primarily  a f 1 ower  garden. 

Dr.  Mr on  frequently  made  notes  concerning  his  many  vegetables 
in  the  horticultural  notes.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
southern,  and  most  frequently  seen,  part  of  the  garden  must 
have  been  given  over  to  flowers  and  the  remainder  to  vegetables. 
It  is  recalled  that  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  garden  was 
known  as  the  rock  garden.  This  was  an  area  in  which  there 
were  flowers,  mostly  wild,  but  it  was  not  a rock  garden  in  the 
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present-day  meaning  of  the  term.  Mrs.  T.  C.  I-Iearnc  recalled 
that  there  were  a number  of  box  woods  in  the  garden. 

ITattie  Carpenter  stated  that  the  Irons  never  allowed  the 
garden  to  be  worked  with  livestock.  All  work,  including  the 
turning  of  the  soil,  was  done  by  hand.  The  soil  was  very  rich 
or  fertile,  having  been  enriched  by  the  use  of  compost  and 
fertilizers.  Dr*.  Bob  mills  recalled  that  top  soil  from  the 
garden  area  was  placed  on  areas  being  grassed  elsewhere  in  the 
park,  especially  around  some  buildings,  years  ago. 

Dr.  ICron  stated  in  his  horticultural  notes  on  December  C, 
1854,  that  the  garden  was  86  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long. 

There  is  now  a ridge  on  the  hillside  which  nay  have  been  formed 
by  the  throwing  up  of  dirt  along  the  edge  of  the  garden  inside 
the  northern  fence.  From  the  contour  of  the  ground  it  appears 
that  the  barn  lot  cut  into  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  gar- 
den as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map. 

The  lirons  appear  to  have  grown  nearly  every  kind  of  flower 
then  known.  Tulips,  hyacinths,  peonies,  roses,  and  others 
are  remembered,  and  many  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Zr on  in  his  notes. 

The  garden  fence  along  the  driveway  and  next  the  house  is 
remembered  as  having  been  a paling  fence,  and  it  was  possibly 
such  a fence  on  all  side3.  It  appears  to  have  been  a wire 
fence,  of  so-called  hog  wire,  in  later  years  but  was  probably 
of  wooden  palings  in  the  1870-1875  period. 

The  area  south  of  the  garden,  across  the  dr iveway,  was  known 
as  the  rose  garden.  This  area  contained  roses  and  other  flowers, 

a magnolia  tree  east 


and  probably  some  grapevines.  There  was 
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of  the  present  one,  near  the  driveway. 

The  vineyard,  or  most  of  it,  was  located  east  of  the  drive- 
way on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  dwelling.  There 
were  grapevines,  particularly  scuppernongs , and  flowers  between 
the  flower  house  and  the  well.  Dr.  Er  on  stated  in  his  horti- 
cultural notes  on  December  1,  1858,  ”In  the  vineyard  our  rows 
are  eight  feet  apart  and  the  vines  generally  three  feet  apart, 
Tach  vine  has  a firm  stake  six  or  seven  feet  above  ground  and 
some  inches  in  diameter,  of  heart  pine,  pitched  at  the  por- 
tion driven  in  the  ground.'5  He  discussed  his  troubles  with 
vine  borers,  and  the  use  of  poultry  to  curb  them,  "The  ob- 
ject, as  said,  which  renders  this  high  training  a necessity 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  is  the  being 
thereby  able  to  pull  in  the  aid  of  poultry  for  the  destroying 
of  the  grape  vine-borer,  the  existence  of  which  renders  grape- 
raising in  this  locality  an  impossibility.  The  vines  being 
high  up  ancl  the  space  below  open  and  free  the  poultry  can  see 
the  insect  when  on  the  wing  it  deliberately  scatters  its  eggs 
over  the  ground,  especially  near  the  foot  of  the  main  stock, 
and  the  poultry  themselves  are  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  fruit.” 
In  a letter  to  Thomas  Puffin,  dated  October  11,  106C,  he  stated 
55 of  the  104  new  varieties  of  grapes  obtained  from  Trance,  last 
march  was  a year  ago,  20  have  shown  fruit  this  year,  all  su- 
perior table  grapes,  ripening  from  July  to  September,  and 
some  of  them  of  fine  quality  for  wine . ” ^ 

5 . d r TIami  1 1 on , J.  G. , The  Papers  of  Thomas  Duff  in , Yol.  3,  p, 
98,  IT,  C.  Historical  Commission , PaTeXgh7  19"SoT 
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It  appears  that  there  were  fruit  trees  planted  all  about 
the  place.  The  location  of  the  apple  orchard  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  former  owner,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kron  in  his 
diary  on  ITovember  16,  1835,  is  not  known.  It  appears  probable 
that  an  orchard  was  located  north  of  the  kitchen.  Tile  remains 
of  two  old  fruit  trees,  both  still  alive  in  1857,  are  yet  in 
this  vicinity.  In  his  horticultural  notes  he  mentioned  having 
had  apple,  peach,  pear,  English  walnut,  plum,  philbert,  mul- 
berry, cherry,  orange,  nectarine,  lime,  lemon,  and  pineapple 
trees.  He  also  mentioned  having  currants  and.  gooseberries.  Of 
course,  the  tropical  plants  were  kept  in  the  flower  house  and 
were  not  in  the  orchard. 

The  location  of  the  ash  hopper,  wash  place,  and  wood  pile 
as  shown  on  the  map  submitted  as  a part  of  this  report  are  all 
approximate.  A number  of  elderly  people  interviewed  remembered 
that  these  things  were  in  the  vicinity  in  which  shown.  It  was 
remembered  by  Ifrs.  Lee  that  the  ash  hopper  was  a large  one,  and 
that  there  were  two  wash  pots  at  the  wash  place.  The  replace- 
ment of  these  things  would  add  a definite  note  of  realism  to 
the  homestead  as  it  appeared  in  1870-1875. 

The  hitching  rail  is  remembered  as  having  been  where  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map,  approximately  thirty  feet  south  of  the 
well.  This  rail  consisted  of  a piece  of  timber  atop  some  posts 
about  three  feet  high.  It  was  for  the  use  of  those  who  came  to 
visit  the  doctor  as  patients,  to  get  him  to  go  on  calls,  or  on 
other  business.  The  rail  could  easily  be  replaced,  and  would 
add  realism  to  the  homestead. 
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The  driveway  from  the  main  road  up  to  the  home,  including 
the  branch  east  out  to  the  hitching  rail  and  the  branch  west 
to  the  barn,  was  an  ordinary  unimproved  single-track  dirt  road* 
Those  who  recalled  the  main  driveway  stated  that  as  one  folio wed 
it  up  the  hill  it  at  first  appeared  that  they  were  going  straight 
to  the  front  door*  The  track  of  the  original  driveway  left 
the  main  road  very  near  the  point  from  which  the  present  drive- 
way leaves  the  present  road,  and  then  veered  a few  feet  east 
of  it.  It  can  still  be  followed. 

There  was  a road  from  the  barn  lot  out  to  the  main  road 
west  of  the  barn.  The  place  where  this  road  entered  the  old 
main  3alisbury-Faye tte ville  load  is  easily  seen,  but  the  track 
of  the  road  cannot  now  be  determined  as  the  area  has  been  cul- 
tivated since  the  road’s  abandonment. 

The  track  of  the  road  from  the  Iron  cemetery  to  the  barn 
area  is  still  easily  traced.  The  cemetery-end  of  this  road  is 
a few  yards  west  of  the  graves,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
woods  there. 

The  Iron  cemetery  is  located  in  the  pines  across  the  hol- 
low approximately  492  feet  northeast  from  the  dwelling.  It 
contains  the  graves  of  the  members  of  the  Zr on  family,  F. 

Augustus  Delamotho,  and  approximately  sixty- two  colored  persons. 
The  cemetery  is  03  feet  long  and  5C  feet  wide.  The  members  of 
the  Iron  family  arc  buried  in  a plot  enclosed  by  a stone  wall. 

The  plot  is  in  the  shape  of  a trapezoid,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  roughly  forty  by  thirty  feet.  The  grave  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  this  inclosure  is  walled  off  separately,  and  is 
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believed  to  be  the  gravo  of  Francis  Augustus  Dolamotho,  an  uncle 
of  Mrs.  iron’s. 

There  are  a number  of  graves  within  the  rock-wall  enclosure 
other  than  those  of  the  members  of  the  Mr  on  family  and  Augustus 
Delano the.  It  Is  possible  that  the  family  parrot,  which  is 
said  to  have  died  soon  after  Dr.  Mr oil’s  passing,  was  buried 
here.  And  a favorite  watch  dog,  ”3ig  "Tat oh” , may,  according  to 
to  Mrs,  3osa  Lee,  have  been  buried  here... 

There  arc  at  least  sixty-seven  graves  in  the  cemetery. 

Many  of  these  were  of  negroes  who  lived  on  the  plantation,  or 
who  lived  in  the  community.  This  seems  to  have  served  as  the 
cemetery  for  the  colored  folks  in  the  vicinity  for  many  years. 

The  graves  indicate  by  their  lengths  that  some  are  of  men,  some 
women , and  others  of  children. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Mr  on  cemetery  be  at  least  par- 
tially cleared  of  small  trees  and  bushes,  that  the  sunken  graves 
be  leveled  or  mounded,  and  the  whole  grassed.  The  markers  should 
be  straightened,  and  the  rock  wall  around  the  family  plot  should 
be  repaired. 

It  is  said  that  treasure  hunters  dug  into  some  of  the  graves, 
and  into  the  hearths  of  the  dwelling,  because  of  rumors  of  money 
having  been  buried  there. 

In  the  upper  cemetery,  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  MacGregor 
family,  there  is  a walled  enclosure  which  it  is  presumed  con- 
tains the  graves  of  the  aged  minister  and  his  wife.  In  1S57-5C 
there  was  a marker  lying  against  the  remains  of  the  north  wall 
bearing  the  inscription,  ” October  20th  1304”.  The  enclosure 
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is  approximately  14'  x 14*.  The  wall  is  standing  intact  only 
on  the  west  side.  There  is  a row  of  seven  graves  oxtending 
eastward  approximately  37  feet  from  the  rock-wall  enclosure, 
and  a second  row  south  of  the  above  mentioned  row  contains  one 
or  two,  and  possibly  six,  graves.  Only  one  grave  outside  the 
enclosure  nay  be  plainly  seen,  one  in  the  upper  row  a few  feet 
east  of  the  wall.  There  is  possibly  one  grave  west  of  the  en- 
closure. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  rock  wall  forming  the  enclosure 
at  this  upper  cemetery  be  repaired,  that  bushes  be  cleared  from 
the  cemetery,  and  that  the  graves  be  leveled  and  narked.  The 
unmarked  graves  could  well  be  marked  by  standing  flat  stones 
at  each  end  as  was  customary  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

It  is  recommended  that  a fence  be  placed  around  each  of  the 
cemeteries.  This  would  be  fitting,  and  would  make  their  upkeep 
easier.  Too,  this  might  lessen  the  vandalism  which  produces 
pushed  over  and  damaged  headstones. 

There  was  a livestock  watering  place  where  a continuation 
of  the  driveway  crossed  the  branch  south  of  the  main  road. 

Some  of  the  older  residents  recalled  that  the  cows  were  brought 
here  to  water,  at  least  in  the  latter  years.  The  cattle  in  the 
barn  lot  wore  probably  watered  from  a spring  branch  flowing 
from  the  spring  northeast  of  the  barn.  This  spring  has  been 
dry  for  many  years,  though  it  was  probably  flowing  in  1870-1875. 

At  some  point  along  the  branch,  south  of  the  house  site, 
there  was  a small  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  which  travelers 
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often  camped  overnight.  Dr.  Tr on  described  the  camping  of 
those  traveling  the  '’market  road”  in  his  entry  of  Hovember  23, 
1C35,  in  the  diary.  There  is  now  no  flowing  spring  along  this 
branch  but  it  is  believed  that  it  was  located  on  the  south  side 
of  the  branch  where  a valley  drains  into  it,  south  of  the  house 
site* 

The  main  3alisbury-.7ayc  tte  villc  Toad  ran  by  the  Dr  on  home- 
stead. The  bod  of  this  old  road  can  now  be  easily  followed. 
From  the  west  it  came  down  the  ridge  west  of  the  barn,  follow- 
ing its  crest  near  its  lower  reaches,  and  crossed  the  present 
road  a few  yards  west  of  the  driveway  entrance.  It  continued 
east  nearly  parallel  to  and  just  south  of  the  present  road, 
crossing  the  branch  at  a ford  about  forty  yards  south  of  the 
present  bridge.  The  road  then  turned  south  for  some  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  and  then  again  east,  climbing  up  through  a cut  on 
to  the  ridge  above  and  south  of  the  present  road.  The  old  road 
bed  and  the  present  road  cross  a few  yards  we3t  of  the  privy 
in  the  rough  camping  area,  L road  forked  off  to  the  south  a 
few  yards  west  of  this  point,  probably  going  to  the  ferry  at 
Uelissa  Smith’s  mill. 

The  old  road  continued  cast  through  the  present  rough 
camping  area,  north  of  the  present  road,  along  the  riclge  past 
the  Stony  Fill  lie thodis t Ilecting  House  site.  It  continued  on 
east  through  the  site  of  the  abandoned  town  of  Tindals ville , 
once  the  county  seat  of  llontgomory  County,  to  the  Dirk,  (later 
Lowder),  ferry  located  approximately  where  the  boat  launching 
area  was  in  1857. 
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The  present  road  was  graded  in  about  1920.  It  has  f ewer 
curves,  and  was,  of  course,  designed  for  automobile  travel. 

TTith  the  damming  of  the  Poe  Doe  "liver  and  the  formation  of 
Lake  Tillery,  the  construction  of  the  highway  via  the  Swift 
Island  Bridge,  and  the  development  of  tho  Morrow  Mountain  State 
Park  the  present  road  fell  into  disuse. 

The  record  of  Dr.  Iron’s  original  deed  for  the  home  site 
was  destroyed  when  the  Montgomery  County  courthouse  burned  in 
1043.  In  a letter  to  his  family  copied  into  his  diary  on 
November  22,  1035,  he  stated  that  there  were  294  acres  in  the 
homestead.  Later  purchases  of  property  in  Stanly  County,  pre- 
sumably adjacent  to  property  already  owned,  raised  the  acreage 
to  over  900  acres. 
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Part  III family  Biography 

Prancis  Joseph  Er on  was  horn  in  Trier,  also  known  as  Treves, 
Prussia  on  November  14,  17SS.  He  was  the  third  child  of  ton 

r> 

horn  to  James  Er  on  and  Agnes  Stein. 

The  first  child  horn  into  the  family,  a hoy,  died  in  in- 
fancy. There  was  one  sister,  Helen,  older  than  Prancis.  There 
were  four  sisters,  Margaret,  Elisabeth,  Catherine,  and  Anna, 
and  three  brothers,  Janies  Henry,  and  Ilichael,  younger  than  he. 

Of  these  other  children  we  know  nothing,  though  in  the  letter 
to  his  family  included  in  his  diary  ho  offered  to  help  any  of 
his  brothers  who  should  come  to  America. 

Hr.  Er  on  stated  in  his  diary  that  his  father  was  t}in  tol- 
erable circumstances,  illiterate,  but  honest  and  industrious, 
my  mother  a woman  of  strong  mind,  of  a family  of  scholars,  be- 
ing for  many  years  their  only  son  upon  me  built  the  hope  of 
7 

the  name,” 

Trier  was  then  an  ancient  town,  and  had  within  it  many 
cultural  remains  from  a once-great  past.  The  city  today  lies 
only  a few  miles  within  the  German  border,  east  of  Luxembourg, 
on  the  Mosolle  River.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Moselle  here 
runs  north  and  south  through  mountains,  and  is  a splendid  agri- 
cultural region.  It  is  particularly  a land  of  vineyards. 

Young  Prancis  attended  the  primary  schools,  the  seminary, 

"57  ”Dr”.~ Itr  on 1 s Log,  entry  for  November  14,  1835. 

7,  Log.  cit. 
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and  then  the  college  in  Trier.  u Apparently  he  developed  a 
great  love  for  learning  while  attending  these  schools  in  his 
home  town,  and  a love  for  vineyards  and  gardens  as  he  roamed 
the  surrounding  country-side. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Aron’s  birth,  the  French,  under  ITapoleon 
Bonaparte,  controlled  the  Hose  lie  Fiver  valley  portion  of  Prus- 
sia, but  they  were  driven  out  during  the  great  upheavel  of  1813. 

In  1814,  the  young  Francis,  aged  15,  "followed  their  fortune 

0 

and  repaired  to  Paris". v/  There,  as  a result  of  liis  interests 
in  literature  and  scientific  pursuits,  ho  made  use  of  the  many 
opportunities  lor  mental  improvement  which  this  capital  city 
and  cultural  center  afforded. 

He  spent  much  time  in  the  public  libraries,  and  became  an 
assiduous  student  at  the  public  lectures  of  various  descrip- 
tions. In  his  diary  Francis  stated  that  he  spent  a great  amount 
of  his  time  in  the  school  of  medicine  and  its  library  and  mu  - 
seum,  in  the  College  of  Flepis,  and  in  attending  the  lectures 
in  the  plant  garden.  He  expressed  a lasting  gratitude  to  his 
instructors,  Thenard,  Oavicr , Gay-lupue , Sogers  Gollard, 

Iiagendie,  Cloquet,  YiXXemain , Eanc , and  others,  for  the  pleas- 
ure he  obtained  from  their  fascinating  lectures.10 

FIs  curiosity  led  him  to  spend  much  of  the  years  1818-1822, 
when  he  was  20-23  years  of  age,  traveling  in  the  south  of  France, 
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in  the  Ho ther lands , in  the  eastern  Spanish  boundar 
via i ting  almost  every  city  of  note  in  Franco.  He 
spent  quite  some  tine  at  Tours,  France,  where  he  m 
er  in  e De  la n o th e . ^ ■ - 


ics,  and  in 
s o c iii  s t o h a v e 

et  Mary  Cath- 


llary  Catherine  De  lano  the , (de  la  I.othe  in  French),  became 
his  wife  on  June  5,  1823,  in  Paris.  At  the  tine  of  their  mar- 
riage Francis  and  Far y Catherine  were  both  twenty-four  years 


of  aye,  though  she  was  nearly  four  months  the  older  of  the  two. 

In  less  than  three  months  the  newlyweds  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca. They  wished  to  see  America  and  to  visit  Henry  Delamothe , , 
an  uncle  of  Mary  Catherine’s  who  had  emigrated  to  America  some 
years  earlier  and  done  well  in  ITorth  Carolina,  Uncle  Henry, 
then  a bachelor,  had  expressed  a great  wish  to  see  his  niece. 

The  couple  sailed  from  France  on  August  29,  1823,  and  ar- 
rived in  Hew  York  on  September  27th,  according  to  data  in  a 
notebook  of  Irs,  Hr  on’s,  owned  by  Mrs.  Paul  Ivey  in  1957, 

(Dr.  Hr  on  gave  the  departure  date  as  September  1st  in  his  diary). 
They  arrived  in  Uilmington  about  the  middle  of  October,  ap- 
parently having  -traveled  there  from  Dew  York  by  water.  In 
Dover, iber  they  reached  the  home  of  Henry  Delamothe  at  Hender- 
son in  Hon tg ornery  County.  Legend  has  it  that  the  couple  ar- 


rived on  a dreary  Dovember  afternoon  to  find  Delamothe  engager 


with  his  helpers  in  shucking  corn, 

Henry  Delamothe  had  become  wealthy,  from  gold,  mining  accord- 
ing to  legend,  and  had  vast  land  holdings  in  Montgomery  County, 


VT.  Log.  cit. 
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Francis  and  I "ary  Catherine  hoped  to  own  these  lands  sore  cay, 
and  it  appears  that  this  hope  and  expectation  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  their  comi nr  to  America,'  ' Francis  and  nary  Cath- 
erine lived  with,  or  as  tenants  of,  Henry  Delano the  most  of 
the  time  for  a period  of  approximately  eleven  years. 

From  Francis’  diary  it  appears  that  he  spent  most  of  the 
years  1024-1823,  a three-year  period,  teaching  French  at  the 
University  of  llorth  Carolina,  in  Chapel  Hill,  He  stated  in 
the  diary  that  he  was  at  the  University  in  February,  1024. 

Uhile  in  Chapel  Hill  the  Erons  lived,  at  least  for  a time, 
in  the  hone  of  Dr.  Flisha  Kitchen.  From  a letter  written  by 
the  Rev.  "Jilliam  Hooper  to  Dr.  Kit  die  11,  from  Fayetteville, 

IT.  C.  , on  larch  25,  1024,  it  appears  that  the  Rev.  Hooper  had 
worked  to  find  a home  for  the  Hrons,  and  was  very  grateful  to 
Dr.  Kitchell  for  having  taken  them  in.  As  both  Dr.  Hr on  and 
Dr.  Kitchell  were  interested  in  scientific  pursuits  they  must 
have  greatly  enjoyed  the  company  of  each  other. 

A search  of  the  records  of  the  University  of  IJorth  Carolina 
failed  to  locate  any  mention  of  Dr.  Kron’s  ever  having  taught 
there.  He  was  not  named  in  the  minutes  of  the  faculty  meetings 
during  this  period,  nor  was  any -record  of  his  having  been  paid 
found.  It  is  possible  that  he  served  as  a private  French  tutor 
during  this  tine,  and  was  not  an  official  member  of  the  faculty. 
A footnote  appearing  on  page  SO  of  TIpe  _Faggergs_  of  Tjipgnaq  Ruff  in , 
relative  Dr.  "iron  as  the  author  of  a letter  quoted  on  that  page, 
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icTTy  entries  for  November  22  and  December  1st,  1035. 


O n 
u u 


reads  as  follows; 


'Frederick  J.  Zr  on , of  Stanly  County,  a na- 


tive of  France,  who  had  fomerly  been  an  instructor  in  the  "Jni 
versify  of  north  Carolina,  but  who  was  at  this  time  a fruit 
grower, Certainly  he  was  a war:?,  friend  of  the  University, 
and  was  offered  a position  on  its  board  of  trustees  in  1C33, 
Francis  and  I "ary  Catherine  were,  according  to  the  diary, 
bach  in  lion tgomery  in  January  of  1027, 

Their  first  child,  Adele,  (Adelaide  in  Fnglish),  was  born 
on  September  12,  102 G, 


In  the  late  summer,  or  early  fall,  of  1G2S  Francis  jour- 
neyed to  Philadelphia  to  enter  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  schedule  card  given  him  at  the 
time  he  matriculated  was  among  the  Zron  mementoes  in  the  pos- 
session of  hr,  Peggie  Crowell  in  August,  1957,  Francis  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  medical  school  in  1029-1030,  after 
which  he  returned  to  lion  tgomery  County  and  apparently  began 


the  practice  of  medicine.  At  that  time  he  was  31  years  of  age. 
So  far  as  is  known,  Mary  Catherine  did  not  accompany  'Fran- 
cis to  Philadelphia,  As  their  daughter,  Adele,  was  only  a 
year  old,  and  as  travel  would  have  been  via  carriage  or  stage, 
such  a trip  would  have  been  quite  difficult. 

On  February  5,  1031,  another  daughter,  Flizabeth,  was  born. 
A third  child,  a son,  was  born  dead  in  February,  1833,-" 

It  is  not  known  exactly  where  the  Zrons  made  their  home 


13.  d r ' ZanTlton , 0£.  cit. , p.  93. 

14.  Mrs.  Zr  on  * s notebook,  in  hands  of  Mrs.  Paul  Ivey,  1957. 
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during  the  years  they  spent  with  Delamothe,  but  they  appear  to 
have  lived  as  tenants  in  one  or  Liore  of  his  houses  much  of  the 

time.  Dr.  Zr on  stated  in  his  diary  on  November  25,  1035,  that 

he  had  lived  two  years  at  Blakely  as  a tenant  at  will  of  Henry 

Delamothe,  and  was  driven  from  it  in  a moment  of  an, per  on  July 

4,  1034, 

"fe  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Eron  did  while  living  on  the  lands 
of  Delamothe,  though  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia  in 
1030.  It  is  presumed  that  he  helped  Delamothe  in  supervising 
farming  operations  on  the  estate. 

Henry  Delamothe  seems  to  have  become  cantankerous  in  his 
old  age,  and  the  Itrons  lost  part  of  the  favor  with  him  that 
they  at  first  enjoyed.  Relations  between  the  Krons  and  the 
elderly  Delamothe  seem  to  have  grown  less  and  less  cordial  un- 
til finally,  on  July  4,  1034,  they  were  told  to  move  out. 

On  November  2 , 1034,  Dr.  '.Iron  purchased  the  home  in  which 
he  and  his  family  lived  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
place  had  been  the  home  of  an  old  Scotchman,  trill  lain  EacGregor, 
who  had  come  to  America  from  Apion's  Glens  to  preach  in  Baptist 
churches, The  aged  preacher  died  there,  and  it  is  believed 
he  and  other  members  of  his  family  are  buried  in  the  upper  ceme- 
tery. Dr.  Eron  stated  in  his  diary  that  it  was  because  of  the 
aged  minister’s  love  for  fruit  that  they  had  a choice  apple  or- 
chard. 

l5 . PrY  Eron ’ s Log , entry  for  November  16,  1835. 
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The  Doctor’s  new  home  was  located  on  the  market  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Faye t te ville , one  mile  west  of  Kirk’s  ferry  on 
the  Pee  Dee  Fiver.  It  was  one  mile  south  of  the  Great  Palls 
on  the  Yadkin,  the  roaring  of  which  could  be  heard  at  the  Iron 
home.  The  home  stood  on  a low  hill  between  Falls  Mountain  on 
the  north  and  Attaway  Mountain  on  the  south.  Attaway  Branch 
flowed  generally  eastward  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  south  of  the 
home.  Though  in  an  area  not  particularly  well  suited  for  farm- 
ing the  site  was  a good  location  for  a physician,  as  it  was  on 
the  main  road  and  accessible  to  people  living  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

Dr.  Iron  noted  in  his  diary  that  his  farm,  located  in  the 
Uwharrie  Mountains,  was  not  of  a type  that  would  ever  make  him 
rich.  It  was  a farm  that  would  support  a small  family,  situ- 
ated among  similar  farms.  He  was  well  aware  that  his  home  was 
not  in  the  best  of  farming  areas,  but  his  farm  was  in  a loca- 
tion somewhat  sheltered  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter.  This 
made  it  more  suitable  for  his  many  horticultural  experiments. 

Concerning  their  farm  and  its  location  he  stated  in  his 
diary,  November  16  , 1835  , 5,The  situation,  the  soil,  the  country 
offers  no  prespect  of  emolument  from  agriculture,  but  as  a 
standfor  a physician  not  far  from  a public  ferry,  on  a public 
road  presents  some  advantage.  A small  family  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  farm.  It  never  will  be  the  residence  of  wealthy 
neighbors.  Situated  among  mountains,  in  a sparing  neighborhood, 
solitude  can  be  indulged  in,  and  variety  found  if  worth  going 
after  at  some  miles  distant.  It  harmonizes  with  the  simplicity 
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of  our  habits,  my  retired  love  for  study,  my  occasional  rural 
and  horticultural  exertions.  It  secures  us  from  bores  which  of 
all  inflictions  are  to  me  the  most  intolerable,  liy  profession 
brings  me  often  enough  in  contact  with  my  fellow  citizens  and 
prevents  solitude  from  creating  unsociable  humor  which  too  of- 
ten is  the  consequence  of  too  great  indulgence  in  it.” 

”By  degrees  as  our  means  will  allow,  everything  that  is 
convenient  will  be  put  around  us  so  that  when  death  or  fortune 
with-draws  us  from  this  our  homo  we  shall  at  least  leave  a 
comfortable  one  to  our  successors.” 

Dr,  and  Itrs*  Dr  on  soon  improved  their  home.  It  is  believed 
that  when  they  moved  into  the  house  it  was  a little  better  than 
average  log  dwelling.  They  papered  it  with  newspapers,  as  was 
often  done  in  those  days.  Large  fragments  of  these  newspapers 
were  still  on  covered  portions  of  the  log  walls  in  195C,  bear- 
ing dates  during  the  period  1G32-1G3G.  Some  time  later,  prob- 
ably in  the  134G,s,  Dr.  Aron  modernized  the  house,  and  possibly 
built  additions  to  it.  At  this  time  the  building  was  ceiled, 
the  stairway  probably  constructed,  and  presumably  the  house 
weatherboarded  with  clapboards. 

The  home  was  furnished  comfortably,  but  not  elaborately. 
Generally  the  Arons*  furnishings  were  better  than  their  neigh- 
bors*, but  in  line  with  those  of  other  well-to-do  families  of 
the  area.  A list  of  a part  of  the  furnishings  is  contained  in 
the  appendix  as  exhibit  yl9. 

Dr.  Aron  built  his  doctor *s  office  building,  known  as  the 
'’doctor’s  shop”,  and  a green  house  probably  before  1050, 


This 
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first  green  house  was  built  west  of  the  house  either  in  or 

south  of  the  garden,  Flowers,  shrubs,  and  grapevines  were 
planted  on  the  hillside  between  the  house  and  the  main  road. 

There  was  much  travel  on  the  road  by  the  homestead,  and  ac- 
cording to  legend  some  of  those  traveling  it  camped  overnight 
at  a spring  on  the  branch  south  of  the  home  site.  In  his  diary 
on  ITovember  23,  1835,  Dr,  Iron  made  the  following  statement*. 
”~7et  the  whole  day;  eastern  cool  wind,” 

”A  poor  day  for  market  people,  yet  neither  rain,  sno w,  nor 
frost  stays  them  from  driving  on  with  their  products  to  the 
market  towns.  The  way  they  do  carry  on  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  IT o finished  public  roads;  no  regu 
lar  taverns  at  convenient  distances  all  is  done  with  the  great- 
est labor,  the  worst  hardships  and  money  and  time  consuming 
motions.  Seven  bales  of  cotton  300  lb,  average  a piece  are 
considered  a load  besides  the  necessary  food  to  and  fro.  Four 
horses,  some  times  five,  drag  this  load  over  mount  and  vale 
at  the  rate  of  about  20  or  24  miles  a day.  At  most  every  run 
they  water  their  horses,  steam  themselves  with  liquor,  at  night 
they  camp  out.  The  horses  are  fed  at  the  beams,  fire  is  built, 
sometimes  a sort  of  a tent  made  and  they  proceed  to  broiling 
their  ham,  smoke  their  coffee,  and  warm  their  bread.  Supper 
over  some  stretch  out  around  the  fires,  others  under  the  tent, 
if  any,  and  the  night's  rest  is  not  interrupted  except  by  the 
fighting  of  the  horses  and  the  snoring  of  their  masters,” 
'’Arrived  to  market,  and  produce  sold,  every  one  lays  in 
his  provisions  of  sweetening,  coffee,  etc,,  for  the  coming  year 
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or  iron,  salt  and  other  necessaries.  Some  return  with  heavy 
loads  for  country  merchants.  But  let  them  have  been  exposed 
ever  so  much,  return  rather  smoked  but  content  and  apparently 
invigorated  by  the  trip.” 

Dr.  "iron  mentioned  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Yadkin  River 
to  pee  Dee  in  connection  with  a discussion  in  his  diary  of  the 
remains  of  the  town  of  Tindals ville , which  lay  between  his 
home  and  the  ferry.  On  ITovember  25,  1835,  he  wrote,  ’’At  the 
landing  are  the  ruined  frames  of  those  houses  which  twenty  years 
back  formed  the  bulk  of  Tindals ville , a town].*  JJ.  Which  then 
promised  itself  great  things  from  a contemplated  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  for  this  is  the  name 
the  Yadkin  assumes  after  its  junction  with  the  "fharrie  and 
which  it  preserves  to  the  sea,”  The  irons  had  to  cross  the 
river  on  the  current- powered  ferry,  which  crossed  the  Pee  Dee 
immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uwharrie,  when  they  visited 
He nr  y Del am  o t h o . 

Francis  Augustus  Delamotlie,  known  as  Augustus,  a brother 
of  Henry  Delamotlie  and  an  uncle  of  1'ary  Catherine’s,  cane  to 
America  in  1035  to  spend  his  last  years  with  Henry.  Augustus 
spent  much  time  in  the  home  of  his  niece.  He  arrived  there 
for  a visit  on  the  morning  of  December  1,  1835,  and  Dr,  Hr  on 
entered  in  his  diary,  ”In  the  forepart  of  the  day  my  wife’s 
uncle  A.  D.  came  to  see  us.  He  begins  to  feel  the  desolation 
of  his  portion  in  this  strange  country  at  seventy- two  years  of 
age,  unacquainted  with  the  Bnglish  language,  nobody  to  speak  to 
at  his  brother’s  but  his  narrow  and  unsociable  brother,  himself 
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accustomed  to  the  easy  epicurean  life  of  the  old  country  he 

has  now  to  put  up  with  the  fare  of  an  inveterate  old  miser. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  proposes  to  stay  with  us.  How 
will  that  do?  I have  told  him  quickly  that  he  was  welcome  to 
do  as  we  did," 

It  appears  from  statements  in  the  diary  that  Francis  and 
Far y Catherine  had  expected  to  inherit  most,  if  not  all,  of 
Henry  Delamothe *s  lands  upon  his  death.  But  after  the  Erons 
moved  to  their  own  home  the  elderly  Uncle  Henry  married  a 
young  wife,  Beneathy,  For  a while  there  were  no  children. 
Ostensibly  to  have  an  heir  a "stranger"  was  admitted  to  the 
family  so  that  a child  might  he  conceived,  and  Uncle  Henry*s 
young  wife  bore  a daughter  fathered  by  the  "stranger."  Both 
legend  and  statements  made  in  the  diary  indicate  that  this  was 
according  to  plan.  However,  older  residents  state  that  re- 
lations between  Delamothe  and  his  wife  became  strained  when 
she  bore  another  daughter  fathered  by  the  same  "stranger", 
not  according  to  plan.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  Henry  Delamothe *s 
will  bears  this  out. 

After  telling  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  Delamothe  in  his 
entry  in  the  diary  on  December  1,  1335,  Dr,  Hr  on  continued” 

"In  the  evening  I went  to  Lawrence ville • According  to  re- 
ports l:rs.  Delamothe  was  delivered  of  a stranger  on  Friday  the 
20th  November,  a little  girl  made  to  inherit  the  old  cuckholc’s 
property,  will  that  nefarious  scheme  be  crowned  with  success?” 

Henry  Delamothe  died  in  1333  shortly  after  making  his  will, 
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which  bears  the  date  September  10,  1338.^°  The  original  will 
was  probated,  it  appears,  on  January  2,  1339,  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Court  at  Lawrence ville . The  original  and  probate  record 
were  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  1'on tgomory  County  courthouse 

burned  in  1843*  A true  copy  of  it  survived  and  was  accepted 

\ 

and  ordered  substituted  for  the  original  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Cessions  at  its  July  session 
in  1847.  A copy  of  this  will  is  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit  #4. 

By  his  will  Henry  Delamothe  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  Be- 
ne a thy  Delano the , one-third  of  his  slaves  and  other  personalty 
and  a tract  of  land  for  her  use  during  her  lifetime.  She  was 
given  in  addition  ”f or  her  years  provisions  one -b undr ed-anc! 
twenty-five  bushels  of  corn,  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  twenty-five 
pound  weight  of  coffee,  fifty  weight  of  sugar,  five-hundred 
weight  of  pork,  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash”. 

The  paragraph  in  the  will  concerning  the  legacy  for  the 
children  reads  as  follows;  ”1  give  my  daughters  Haney  and 
Elizabeth,  (so  called),  fifty  cents  each  and  no  more.  The 
reason  for  it  can  be  easily  guessed  at.  And  should  ray  wife, 
Seneathy,  get  any  more  children  before  my  death  or  after  my 
decease  whom  the  law  would  entitle  to  be  heirs  of  mine  I give 
each  of  them  the  same  sum  of  fifty  cents  and  no  more”. 

To  his  brother,  Augustus,  was  given  some  small  specific 
legacies,  the  sun  of  $100.  CO,  and  an  annuity  of  $15>0.00  per 
annum  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

16.  IT."  CY  Supr erne  C our  t ?. e por  ts  , Yo  1 . 37,  p . 311, 
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To  Mary  Catherine  he  gave  a legacy  of  $1,000.00  and  also 
an  annuity  of  $100.00  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  The  will 

directed  that  each  of  the  Mr  on  daughters  he  given  $1,000.  00 
when  she  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  with  interest 

from  the  date  of  Henry  Delamothe’s  death. 


In  the  will  Delanothe  provided  that  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  was  to  he  held  in  trust  by  the  executor  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sister  Quenet’s  grandchildren  by  the  name  of  Porestier 
who  might  apply  for  the  same  within  two  years,  it  being  oblige, 
tory  upon  them  to  pay  $100,00  annually  to  their  grandmother 
during  her  lifetime,  and  following  her  death  to  their  mother 
during  her  lifetime.  The  will  further  provided  that  if  none 
of  the  grandchildren  of  fuenet  named  porestier  should  apply 
within  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  testator’s  death  this 
property  would  be  distributed  equally  to  Mary  Catherine  Mr  on  5 s 
children. 


Delanothe Ts  knowledge  of  those  in  Prance  to  whom  he  was 
bequeathing  a fortune  appears  to  have  been  quite  hazy.  However , 
six  grandchildren  of  his  sister  Queue t,  who  wore  named  Pores- 
tier, applied  for  their  inheritance  within  the  prescribed  time. 

The  executor  of  the  will,  John  C,  Atkins,  ran  into  diffi- 
culty and  in  the  fall  of  1840  asked  for  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Montgomery  Court  of  Equity  in  the  construction  of 
the  will.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties 


that  had  become  involved,  the  case  went  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court.  In  addition  to  those  named  in  the  will,  the  trustees 
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of  the  University  of  ITorth  Carolina  wore  made  a party  in  the 
case  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  escheatage  of  the  prop- 
erty* Ur.  Hr  on , as  guardian  of  his  daughters,  was  a party  in 
the  case, 

Before  the  court,  and  the  executor,  there  were  two  questions 
of  primary  concern:  (1)  did  the  property  which  the  widow  was 

to  hold  during  her  lifetime  upon  her  death  go  to  her  children 
or  revert  to  the  residue  of  the  estate  which  was  to  be  given 
to  the  grandchildren  of  Cue net  named  Fores tier,  or  to  the  Hr on 
children  in  the  event  none  of  the  grandchildren  of  Cue net  ap- 
plied for  their  inheritance;  (2)  did  the  fact  that  the  six 
grandchildren  of  Quenet,  named  Forestier,  who  applied  for  their 
portion  of  the  inheritance,  were  citizens  of  France  make  them 
ineligible  to  receive  the  realty,  and  if  so  was  the  realty  to 
go  to  the  heirs  at  law,  io.,  the  children  born  during  the 
coverture  of  the  testator,  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  ci 
north  Carolina  as  property  escheated  in  accordance  with  the 
state  law,  or  to  the  children  of  IZary  Catherine  ZIron.17 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Henry  Delano the  intended  that 
his  heirs  at  law  have  none  of  his  property,  and  had  provided 
for  it  to  go  to  his  designated  heirs  rather  than  to  them;  that 
the  six  grandchildren  of  Cuenet  named  Fores  tier  who  had  quali- 
fied could  be  given  the  personalty  intended  by  the  deceased 
but,  being  aliens,  they  could  not  be  given  the  land;  that  the 
real  estate  would  go  to  IZary  Catherine  ZZron’s  children  as  it 

17*  m7 pp.  37-43. 
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would  have  done  had  the  Forestier’s  not  qualified.  The  court 
stated  that  it  was  clear  that  Henry  Delamothe  did  not  intend 
for  his  heirs  at  law  to  have  anything  except  that  specifically 
devised,  (which  was  fifty  cents  to  each  child),  that  his  favo- 
rite relations  were  to  have  the  reminder,  and  if  they  did  not 

qualify  then  those  next  in  his  affections,  ie.,  ICary  Catherine 

1 P 

Hr on ’s  children  were  to  he  the  beneficiaries. 

By  this  decision  in  December  of  1841  the  Hron  daughters 
came  into  possession  of  approximately  SOSO  acres  of  land,  lying 
across  the  Tee  Dee  Diver  from  their  home.  The  daughters  were 
aged  10  and  13,  and  Dr*  Hron  43,  at  the  tine  of  this  decision. 
In  a subsequent  decision  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  the 
June  term  of  1343,  that  both  the  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty portions  of  the  inheritance  must  bear  the  costs  of  the 
pecuniary  legacies  to  those  beneficiaries  residing  in  America, 
but  that  the  pecuniary  legacies  to  those  residing  in  France 

, 19 

must  be  paid  solely  from  the  personally. 

By  the  inheritance  from  Henry  Delano the  the  Hron  family  be- 
came well-to-do.  Dr.  Hron,  as  the  guardian  of  his  young  daugh- 
ters, managed  their  vast  estate.  The  lands  lying  in  Hon tg ornery 
were  tilled  by  tenant  farmers,  certainly  in  the  latter  years, 
and  the  Hr ons ’ received  their  landlord’s  share  of  one -fourth  of 
the  crops  produced. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Hron  lands  lay  on  the  eastern  side 
IS.  Log.  c~it. 

19.  IT.  C.  Supreme  Deports,  on.  cit.  , pp.  311-322. 
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of  the  Tee  Dee  Diver  while  the  family  lived  west  of  it.  Be- 
cause of  this  special  arrangements  were  made  with  the  ferry 
owner,  (at  least  in  the  later  years  when  the  ferry  was  operated 

by  the  Lowcler  family),  to  carry  those  living  on  the  vast  plan- 
tation at  a special  rate.  There  appears  to  have  been  trouble 
over  this  earlier. 

In  a letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  L*  i.she,  dated  September  23, 
1874,  Dr.  Hr  on  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  could  carry 
members  of  his  family  and  tenants,  apparently  in  a boat  of  his 
own,  without  being  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  public  ferry. 

The  opinion  given  was  that  under  the  circumstances,  even  though 
the  owner  of  the  public  ferry  held  a franchise,  Dr.  Hron  would 
not  be  liable, 

Iluch  of  the  Hron  land  lying  in  I" on tg ornery  was  poor.  The 
land  was  in  several  large  'tracts,  the  most  notable  of  which 
were  the  Dutch  Mill,  Blakely,  and  Old  Town  tracts.  The  land 
lay  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Yadkin-Tee  Pee  Diver,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Uwharrie  Diver.  The  bottom  land  along  the 
rivers  was  fertile,  but  much  of  the  upland  was  infertile.  To- 
day a great  proportion  of  these  lands  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  woods.  However,  when  the  Hrons  came  into  possession  of 
this  land  it  formed  a great  farming  estate.  It  placed  the  Hrons 
in  the  class  of  Southerners  composed  of  large  land  holders. 

The  decade  of  1840-1850  was  a golden  one  in  our  Southland, 
and  it  must  have  been  a happy  time  for  the  Hrons.  The  girls 
were  both,  after  1344,  in  their  teens.  The  doctor’s  practice 
was  growing,  and  he  was  busy  supervising  the  family  estate. 
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He  spent  his  spare  moments  with  his  studies  and  in  working  with 
his  beloved  plants.  Tresumably  during  this  period  the  doctor 
had  their  home  weatherboarded  and  ceiled,  and  built  his  office 
building. 

"Then  Stanly  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County  in 

1841  those  nine  magistrates  who  resided  in  the  newly  formed 

county  elected  six  other  leading  citizens  to  be  magistrates, 

thus  constituting  a Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions 

of  fifteen  members.  The  first  of  the  newly  elected  magistrates 

named  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  held  in  the  Kearne  home 

in  Albemarle  on  Monday,  February  2,  1841,  was  F.  J.  Eron.  All 

. 9 0 

six  were  present  and  assumed  office  forthwith.  At  this  time 
Dr.  Mr  on  was  41  years  of  age,  and  he  was  involved  in  the  Henry 
Delamothe  estate  litigation. 

In  its  May  session  the  Stanly  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions  appointed  nine  men  to  serve  as  Superinten- 
dents of  the  Common  Schools,  and  Dr.  Eron  was  one  of  these. 
These  men  must  have  served  somewhat  as  a county  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  Erons  appear  to  have  always  been  believers  in 
public  education. 

Dr.  Eron  served  as  a member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions  through  1842.  This  experience  was  prob- 
ably quite  valuable  to  him,  as  he  continued  to  be  involved  in 
litigation  over  land  in  Montgomery. 

The  records  of  the  deeds  to  the  Montgomery  lands  were 

ZIOV  minutes  of  the  Stanly  County  Court  of  Common  Fleas  and 
Quarter  Sessions,  1841-1842,  filed  in  Pegister  of  Deeds 
Office. 
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destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Montgomery  County  Courthouse  in 
1843.  To  prove  ownership  of  the  property  it  was  necessary, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Hertford  Act,  to  run  an 
advertisement  of  the  land  claimed  in  a newspaper  for  a period 
of  time.  The  Irons  ’ adver tisemen t , occupying  a full  column, 
appeared  in  ”The  Fayetteville  Observer”  for  some  months  in 
1849.  Finally  the  girls’  title  to  6387  acres  of  land,  listed 
in  fifteen  tracts,  was  confirmed  by  the  state  on  December  14, 
1849,  with  warrant  bearing  date  of  September  4,  1849. 

Augustus  Delamothe  is  presumed  to  have  lived  out  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  the  home  of  his  niece.  Hr.  Heggie  Crowell 
had,  in  1957,  a copy  of  the  deposition  made  by  the  old  gentle- 
man to  become  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen  was  made 
before  the  Mecklenburg  County  Court  of  Fleas  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  was  signed  on  July  27,  1840.  In  the  deposition  he 
stated  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Tours,  France,  June  26, 
1763,  that  he  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  June  9,  1835,  and 
landed  in  Hew  York  on  July  18th.  He  took  the  oath  of  alleg- 
iance in  Charlotte  on  July  27,  1840,  or  soon  thereafter. 

He  executed  a document  in  1843  to  prove  that  he  was  alive 
at  that  time,  so  that  he  might  obtain  an  annuity  due  him  from 
a man  in  Soissons,  France,  Hr.  Crowell  had  a copy  of  this 
document  in  1957. 

He  died,  probably  in  the  late  1840 »s,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Mr on  family  cemetery.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  fam- 
ily to  be  buried  there,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  stone  wall 
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around  his  grave  was  built  soon  after  his  death,  "[hen  the  wall 
forming  the  present  enclosure  around  the  family  plot  was  built 
the  wall  around  Uncle  Augustus*  grave  was  incorporated  into  it, 

forming  the  southwest  corner. 

The  girls  attended  St.  Mary’s  School  in  Daleigh,  an  Epis- 
copal school  for  girls,  during  the  1846-1847  term,  Mrs.  Paul 
Ivey  had,  in  August  1957,  some  of  the  copy  books  used  by  them 
while  students  there  in  1846-1847.  Adelaide’s  geometry  note- 
book contains  not  01113^  geometry  but  doodling,  and  some  verses 
of  scripture.  A composition  book  of  Elizabeth’s  gives  her  ad- 
dress as  3 1.  Mary’s  Fall,  Ealeigh,  'Take  County,  IT.  C.,  and 
bears  the  date  ’’December  2,  1846:’.  In  this  composition  book 
is  a theme  in  which  she  describes  her  attendance  at  the  second 
inaugeration  of  U.  A.  Graham  as  Governor  of  Forth  Carolina, 
which  occurred  on  January  1,  1847,  Her  themes  were  well  writ- 
ten, but  at  the  end  of  each  the  teacher  made  a note  urging  her 
to  improve  her  handwri ting. 

Among  the  notebooks  there  are  some  containing  addresses  of 
business  representatives,  kinds  of  domestic  animals  and  fowls, 
kinds  of  roses,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  many  dye 
formulae.  Two  notebooks  were  filled  with  poetry  copied  from 
various  sources.  Another  was  filled  with  verses  of  scrip iure. 
One  of  these  notebooks  bears  the  date  1847,  and  the  other  con- 
tains the  date  March  11,  1847. 

The  records  of  3t.  Mary’s  for  these  years  have,  unfortu- 
nately, been  destroyed.  Hut  the  girls  appear  to  have  been 
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excellent  students  while  there.  They  did  not,  so  far  as  is 
known,  attend  any  school  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home,  but  had 
their  father  and  mother  for  teachers. 

Adelaide,  known  as  Kiss  Addie,  was  the  older  of  the  two 
girls.  She  was  a brunette  and  is  remembered  as  having  worn 
her  hair  in  the  traditional  tight  knot.  She  was  not  hampered 
by  the  foreign  accent  as  much  as  was  her  younger  sister, 

Elizabeth,  known  as  Miss  Lizzie,  was  the  taller  of  the  two. 
She  was  a blonde,  and  is  remembered  as  having  always  worn  her 
hair  in  curls  that  nearly  reached  her  shoulders.  She  was  al- 
ways thin.  She  spoke  with  a marked  accent  and  was  very  retir- 
ing, possibly  because  it  was  difficult  for  people  to  understand 
her. 

Miss  Lizzie  was  an  artist  of  considerable  ability.  Her 
subjects  were  mostly  flowers,  many  of  which  were  painted  as 
viewed  through  a front  window  of  their  home.  Many  people  re- 
call having  seen  her  excellent  paintings  of  flowers.  Mrs. 
Erskine  Smith  had  some  of  these  splendid  paintings  framed  and 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  her  home  in  Albemarle  in  1S57. 

Both  girls  are  remembered  as  having  worn  skirts  and  basque 
shirtwaists,  such  as  were  in  style  when  they  were  young, 
throughout  their  adult  years. 

One  of  the  things  which  made  the  Kron  sisters  persons  of 
unusual  interest  was  the  fact  that  their  father  would  allow  no 
boys  to  court  them.  Mrs . 0.  A.  Griffin  recalled  that  her  broth- 
er was  told  by  Dr.  Kron  to  stay  away  from  the  girls.  It  was 
remembered  by  some  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Kron  had  his  girls 
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move  their  seat  when  they  were  attending  church  services  at 
3 tony  Hill  Methodist  Church,  on  the  hill  east  of  their  home, 
and  a young  man  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  one  of  them. 

The  supposition  commonly  held  on  this  natter  is  that  Dr. 

Mron  intended  for  each  of  his  girls  to  return  to  Trance  and 
there  marry  some  young  man  of  culture.  If  this  were  the  case 
he  never  got  around  to  sending  them  back  to  Trance,  though  he 
certainly  had  the  means  to  do  so. 

At  any  rate,  the  girls  did  not  have  any  suitors-- though 
it  is  said  one  of  them  admitted  in  later  years  that  she  did 
receive  notes  from  a young  man  which  were  never  answered. 

Both  of  the  girls  became  spinsters. 

Dr.  "iron  bought  S4C  acres  of  land,  plus  some  lots  in  Albe- 
marle, in  Stanly  County  in  the  years  following  his  purchase  of 
the  home  place.  Twenty-five  acres  of  this,  known  as  the 
"Terrapin  fishing  hole"  place,  was  for  a fishing  place  near 
the  Falls  of  the  Yadkin.  Cn  June  30,  1046,  he  purchased  the 
Benjamin  Bell  property,  500  acres,  for  a listed  price  of 
$280.30.  On  May  11,  1847,  he  sold  425  acres  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Attaway  Mountain  to  Daniel  C.  Mirk  for  $250.00. 

On  January  1,  186S,  he  sold  225  acres  in  Stanly  to  his  daughters 
for  $300.00.  Th©  sisters  obtained  60  acres  from  the  state  © 
12^  per  acre  on  February  14,  1866,  The  sisters  sold  1 acre 
to  the  Public  School  Committee  of  District  #3  for  $3.00  on 
March  10,  1894. 

Dr.  Mr on  purchased  550  acres  of  land  in  Montgomery  in  1847, 
for  a listed  price  of  $150,00.  He  also  purchased  25  acres,  and 
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some  lots  in  Henderson,  from  ITancy  Bell  in  1847.  In  1859  he 
purchased  200  acres  from  the  estate  of  the  deceased  IT.  Harris, 
the  price  listed  having  been  $600.00.  The  sisters  also  made 
purchases  of  a few  acres.  They  purchased  two  tracts,  totaling 
approximately  40  acres,  from  their  father  on  October  2,  1859, 
for  a listed  price  of  $150.00 

In  the  Stanly  County  Register  of  Deeds  office  are  recorded 
at  least  three  deeds  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  by  the  Krons. 

It  is  recorded  in  Book  2,  page  98,  that  Dr.  Irron  purchased  a 
negro  girl  named  Sarah  from  the  administrator  of  the  John  Par- 
ker estate  for  $226.00  on  the  25th  of  February,  1843.  Dr.  Iron 
purchased  a negro  woman,  named  Deliah,  from  .Arnold  Parker  on 
August  21,  1850,  for  $250.00.  In  Hay,  1358,  the  girls  pur- 
chased five  negro  slaves  from  the  estate  of  the  deceased  Mark 
Jones  for  $3,475.00.  Their  names  and  ages  were  listed  as  fol- 
lows: Julia  33,  James  16,  Carolina  14,  Doctor  5,  Sarah  Ade- 

laide 3.  Additional  information  on  the  Iron  colored  folk  is 
contained  in  the  appendix,  exhibit  #7. 

Today  the  Hron  name  is  carried  by  many  descendants  of  the 
colored  slaves  owned  by  Dr.  Fron.  A number  of  these  were  liv- 
ing in  Stanly  County  in  1957.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  Hron 
name  would  have  disappeared  in  America  with  Miss  Addie's  pass- 
ing but  for  these  colored  people. 

'Then  the  War  Between  the  States  began  Dr.  Hron  was  62  years 
of  age,  too  old  for  active  service.  When  the  citizens  of 
Stanly  formed  a Vigilance  Committee  shortly  after  the  war  be- 
gan, to  ferret  out  any  who  were  disloyal  to  the  South  and  its 
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institutions  and  to  keep  the  negroes  in  hand,  Dr.  Kron  was 
elected  its  chairman.  The  minutes  of  the  committee^  first 
meeting,  held  in  Albemarle  on  May  12,  1861,  begin  as  follows: 
"The  Vigilance  Committee  from  the  different  districts  met  at 
the  Court  House  this  day  whereupon  they  appointed  Dr.  7.  J. 

Mr  on  chairman  and  D.  A.  Underwood  Secretary," 

At  this  same  meeting  Dr,  Uron  and  James  Kuckabee  reported 
that  an  examination  had  been  made  throughout  District  #2  but 
that  nothing  was  found  of  incendiary  appearances.  The  minutes 
further  stated:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  each 

one  of  the  committee  have  a right  to  act  as  a patrol,"2-5- 

Dr,  Mr on  called  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  May  13th,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Elijah 
Hudson,  accused  of  using  language  against  the  interest  of  the 
South,  The  case  was  dismissed  when  the  accused  pled  that  he 
had  by  then  changed  his  attitude,  and  that  the  language  had 
been  used  before  the  formation  of  the  committee.  Such  was  the 
temper  of  the  times. 

At  subsequent  meetings  the  members  of  the  committee  always 
reported  upon  conditions  in  their  own  districts.  At  the  meet- 
ing held  on  May  21,  1061,  each  of  the  nine  district  committees 
were  empowered  to  hold  trials,  provided  two- thirds  of  its  mem- 
bership was  present,  but  this  action  was  later  deemed  unwise. 
On  June  1st  they  decided  they  could  require  the  execution  of  a 
bond,  or  nlace  a person  in  jail,  while  awaiting  trial, 

7T7  Minuses  of  the  Stanly  County  Vigilance  Committee,  May  12- 
October  5,  1361,  filed  in  Stanly  County  Register  of  Deeds 
office. 
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In  June  the  committeemen  from  District  #3  reported  they 
had  whipped  a negro  for  having  owned  and  sold  a pistol.  In 

District  ft 8 those  on  patrol  caught  some  negroes  at  a place 
where  spirits  were  sold,  and  whipped  them. 

The  committee  helped  obtain  volunteers  for  the  military 
companies  which  formed  in  Stanly. 

A certain  seller  of  spirits  was  finally  warned  to  stop  sell- 
ing to  slaves  unless  they  had  a pass  from  either  their  master 
or  overseer,  and  to  sell  to  free  negroes  only  in  the  day  time — 
or  he  would  51  be  dealt  with  as  they  may  think  proper'*.  Later 
a free  negro  living  with  the  seller  of  spirits  was  ordered  to 
go  with  the  next  volunteer  company. 

By  June  21st  the  temper  of  the  people  seems  to  have  cooled. 
The  committee  decided  that  neither  it  or  the  district  commit- 
tees would  try  cases,  but  that  they  would  serve  as  a Grand  Jury 
and  turn  those  guilty  of  treasonable  acts  over  to  the  civil 
authorities.  On  this  date  the  committee  further  decided; 

"That  in  order  to  enable  the  committee  to  detect  traitors  lists 
should  be  made  of  male  inhabitants  in  each  district  21  years 
and  upwards  and  inquiry  be  made  and  recorded  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  each  in  regard  to  the  South  and  its  institutions* 

Power  is  given  to  the  committees  to  call  the  persons  to  their 
meetings  to  give  answer  in  this  respect.  All  who  refuse  to 
answer  to  be  considered  adverse  to  the  South  and  reported  to 
the  general  committee.  All  who  make  treasonable  answers  be 
arrested  and  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities." 

There  was  no  quorum  for  the  July  meeting.  In  August  all 
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committeemen  present  reported  that  all  seemed  right  in  their 
districts.  On  October  5th,  a member  from  District  #4  was  ex- 
pelled for  having  taken  an  attachment  on  the  property  of  a 
volunteer  who  was  in  service. 

This  shows  the  state  of  affairs  in  Stanly  County  during  the 
early  days  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  Dr,  Tron  was  held.  Times  got  harder  and  harder  as  the 
war  continued.  The  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Quarter  Sessions  contain  a record  of  efforts  by  the  court,  as 
the  governing  body  of  the  county,  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  dependents  of  those  in  service  and  of  those  killed  in  ser- 
vice, An  effort  was  made  to  arrange  f or  the  people  to  have 
more  of  what  appears  to  have  been  their  greatest  need,  corn. 

The  Deconstruction  legislature  of  1868  tendered  Dr,  ICron 
an  appointment  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  he  declined.  In  his  letter  of  refusal 
he  said,  ;,The  institution  as  it  stood  heretofore  had  no  warmer 
friend  than  myself.  My  best  wishes  for  such  a Faculty,  such 
as  it  oossessed  from  its  foundation,  and  such  thorough  scholar- 
ship as  will  command  the  gratitude  of  the  State  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 5,22  Dr.  Mr  on  was  now  69  years  of  age,  and  was 
busy  with  his  work  at  home. 

Through  the  years  Dr.  Kron  was  busy  with  his  plantings,  his 
graftings,  his  fertilizing  experiments,  and  his  efforts  to  con- 
trol various  insect  pests  that  attacked  his  plants,  lie  planted 

FT, — Bat" fie' ? Hemp  P.  , History  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
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fruit  trees,  grapevines,  vegetables,  and  plants,  the  products 
of  which  made  his  home  a cornucopia  of  good  things  to  eat. 
Flowers  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  garden  and  on  the  grounds 
made  his  home  a beauty  spot.  In  fact,  next  to  his  family,  the 
doctor’s  plants  seem  to  have  been  his  greatest  love. 

Dr.  Iron  kept  copious  notes  on  his  plantings,  his  ground 
preparation,  the  fertilizers  used,  the  attacks  of  insect  pests 
and  his  efforts  to  control  them,  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
and  his  harvests  for  many  years.  These  are  preserved  in  sev- 
eral voluminous  notebooks.  These  were  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 

Paul  Ivey  and  Mr.  Peggie  Crowell  in  1957.  The  notes  examined 
began  on  February  19,  1843,  and  continued  through  March  8,  1882, 
though  there  were  no  notes  seen  for  the  ear  years  1863,  1864, 
and  1365.  The  last  notes  are  in  the  shaky  hand  of  an  old  man. 

From  these  notes  it  appears  that  the  doctor  was  a keen 
observer,  and  one  of  those  who  strove  continuously  to  push  the 
veil  of  ignorance  back  farther  and  farther  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  matters. 

In  the  greenhouse  he  grew  many  kinds  of  flowers,  oranges, 
and  other  sub- tropical  plants.  Mrs*  Mr on , known  as  Miss  latie, 
must  have  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  flowers  and  fruits.  From 
all  reports  the  home  abounded  in  flowers  of  all  kinds  and  types. 
Certainly  the  girls  were  lovers  of  these,  and  continued  to  grow 
them  after  their  father’s  death.  In  1957  there  were  a number 
of  people  in  the  vicinity  who  had  flowers  descended  from  bulbs 
or  cuttings  obtained  from  the  .Irons,  oome  offered  co  furnish 
plants  from  these  for  use  in  the  restoration. 
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One  of  the  tilings  most  pleasantly  remembered  by  some  of 
those  now  living  who  visited  the  Zrons  was  receiving  as  a pres- 
sent  an  orange  from  one  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  flower 
house . 

Hattie  Carpenter  recalled  having  helped  tend  to  these  small 
trees*  They  were  kept  growing  in  tubs  filled  with  rich  earth* 
The  trees  had  to  be  removed  from  the  tubs  once  each  year,  their 
roots  trimmed,  and  then  replaced  in  fresh  soil.  The  trees  were 
carried  outside  to  take  the  sun  in  warm  weather. 

Dr.  Zron  recorded  that  he  obtained  a ripe  pineapple  on  one 
occasion,  presumably  from  a tree  kept  growing  in  the  greenhouse. 

Dr.  Hr on  was  a great  lover  of  grapes.  On  one  occasion  he 
recorded  in  his  agricultural  and  horticultural  notes  that  he 
obtained  107  varieties  of  grapevines  from  the  Trench  Luxembourg 
garden  in  Paris  in  1859.  These,  he  said,  made  a total  of  119 
varieties  in  the  ground.  These  were  trained  high  off  the 
ground  to  provide  freedom  underneath  for  the  poultry  to  con- 
sume any  Agerias , an  insect  pest  that  attacked  the  vines,  that 
might  appear. 

The  notes  contain  long  records  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Agerias  butterflies  observed  and  caught,  those  being  the  butter- 
flies that  in  the  larvae  stage  were  vine  borers.  In  1857  or 
1858  he  learned  to  control  these  by  merely  allowing  the  poultry 
to  have  free  access  to  the  vineyard.  The  fowls  ate  the  adult 
flies  before  they  laid  their  eggs. 

Dr.  Iron  made  a considerable  amount  of  wine.  He  brought 
with  him  from  Europe  the  love  of  fine  wines.  The  notes  contain 
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records  of  his  wine  making,  and  bottle  or  jug  labeling.  The 

recipe  is  also  recorded  in  the  horticultural  notes.  Some  was 

23 

exhibited  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  in  Haleigh. 

In  the  notes  he  recorded  how  he  and  his  helpers  charred 
the  ends  of  posts,  used  to  support  the  grapevines,  so  that 
they  would  not  rot  so  quickly.  In  the  sunnier  of  1S57  when  an 
exploratory  trench  was  dug  in  the  front  yard,  in  an  effort  to 
locate  the  exact  position  of  the  flower  house,  the  remains  of 
one  of  these  pointed  charred  posts  was  found. 

The  garden  contained,  in  addition  to  the  flowers,  almost 
every  vegetable  known  in  our  country.  His  notes  contain  many 
references  to  his  saving  seed,  the  making  of  hills,  placing  of 
compost  in  the  rows,  harvestings,  plantings,  and  tilling. 

Cn  December  8,  1854,  he  recorded  that  the  garden  was  86* 
x 100*.  Tarlier,  in  January,  1851,  he  described  a garden  wall 
as  having  been  made  solidly  of  weatherboarding  plank  on  pine 
posts.  The  purpose  of  this  wall  was  to  provide  shelter  from 
the  cold  blasts,  and  security  from  the  ravages  of  rabbits. 

On  the  north  side  this  wall  was  doubled  by  placing  boarding  on 
both  sides  of  the  posts,  and  the  space  between  filled  with  hay 
rammed  in.  This  wall,  having  been  built  on  pine  posts,  could 
not  have  stood  many  years. 

The  girls  grew  silkworms  on  the  mulberry  trees  which  stood 
a few  feet  east  of  the  barn.  From  these  silkworms  they  ob- 
tained silk  which  they  made  into  cloth.  ihey  wove  the  silken 


"7T,  d r Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  98 
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threads  into  cloth  on  a loom  kept  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  dyed 
it  with  dye  they  had  prepared  in  the  home.  Some  of  their  own 
clothing  was  made  from  this  cloth.  Some  remnants  of  this  home- 
produced  silk  clothing  were  in  the  hands  of  elderly  Albemarle 
residents  in  1957, 

There  were  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys, 
guineas,  ducks,  geese,  and  bees  on  the  farm.  In  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  notes  there  are  records  of  the  breed- 
ing of  his  livestock,  the  calving  of  the  cows  and  the  farrowing 
of  the  pigs,  and  the  swarming  and  hiving  of  his  bees. 

The  vagaries  of  the  weather  are  noted  in  the  notes.  Ke 
discussed  the  problems  involved  in  draining  some  of  the  fields, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  maintaining  miles  of  rail  fence. 

He  remarked  about  the  appearance  of  shad  runs  in  the  river, 
these  apparently  having  been  an  important  source  of  food  in 
these  days.  Hr,  Aron  was  busy  with  many  things  other  than  his 
medical  practice. 

Dr.  Kron  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  physician  for 
his  day.  He  made  his  own  pills,  known  as  ”Dr.  ICron’s  Pills1’ , 
which  are  said  to  have  been  very  helpful  when  taken  by  per- 
sons having  certain  ailments. 

In  his  entry  in  the  diary  for  ITovember  15,  1835,  he  re- 
corded his  opposition  to  the  misuse  of  mercury,  calomel,  which 
was  a popular  medicine  at  that  time.  On  that  day  a blind  man, 
whose  blindness  was  traceable  to  the  over  use  of  calomel  in 
his  youth,  applied  for  medical  advice.  According  to  the 
diary  this  man’s  father,  ”a  worthy  farmer  otherwise,  has  had 
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the  mania  of  medicine  giving,  his  panacea  being  calomel,  has 
been  so  liberal  in  his  doses  to  his  own  offspring  on  all  oc- 
casions that  now  every  one  of  them,  the  oldest  not  over  forty- 
five,  are  declining  under  the  continual  sufferings  of  chroni- 
cally irritated  stomachs  and  bowels,  articular  rheumatism  and 
visual  derangements  of  most  all  descriptions . 

Dr.  Iron  made  an  interesting  observation  in  his  diary  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  among  the  people  in 
the  vicinity,  i.fter  having  given  medical  help  to  an  unwed 
mother-to-be,  a woman  who  had  been  a widow  two  years,  he  com- 
mented in  his  entry  for  November  17,  1035  : 5,Are  the  instances 

of  loose  virtue  truly  out  of  proportion  with  the  like  in  more 
densely  populated  places  or  do  we  notice  them  more  because  of 
easier  notoriety?  The  truth  is  that  within  a circle  of  eighteen 
miles  where  perhaps  thirty  families  dwell  I could  count  as  many 
as  twenty  illegitimate  children  some  the  offsprings  of  widows, 
others  of  single  never  married  women,  and  others,  too,  in- 
truders in  lawful  wedlock.  Yet  there  is  no  small  reprobation 
expressed  for  the  like:  those  that  are  guilty  of  the  trans- 

gression are  marked  with  the  finger  of  scorn  by  those  who  have 
not  yet  fallen  or  been  more  lucky  in  their  falls.  The  propor- 
tion assuredly  is  large  enough  anywhere  and  nothing  more  strong- 
ly marks  the  preponderance  and  sway  of  our  natural  appetites 
over  the  introduction  of  artificial  restraints  than  the  utter 
wrecklessness  with  which  under  all  climates  a vast  number  of 
males  and  all  but  as  great  a number  of  females  if  not  greater, 
disregard  the  councils  of  chastity.  Public  disgrace  is  fool- 
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hardily  incurred,  the  miseries  of  previous  delinquents  have  no 
influence;  tender-hearted  children  wantonly  break  the  hearts 
and  blot  the  happiness  of  their  parents,  husbands  and  wife 
sacrifice  all  the  delights  of  domestic  peace  and  whole  fami- 
lies, nay  occasionally  communities  disdaining  the  restraints 
of  virtue  and  the  more  solid  happiness  with  which  it  rewards 
its  votaries,  give  themselves  totally  up  to  their  generative 
appetites.  Thus  we  see  that  if  nature  will  suffer  itself  to 
be  compressed  down  and  condensed  by  human  institutions,  it  is 
only  where  the  pressure  bears  on  its  weak  points,  but  let  us 
try  to  confine  it  where  its  powers  abound  and  it  will  soon 
burst  our  cobweb  restraints  and  bulge  out  in  every  direction. 
Castration  is  the  only  education  that  will  insure  the  virtue 
of  some  temperaments. 5? 

Dr.  Eron  recorded  in  his  diary  on  November  18,  1835,  that 
he  only  left  home  to  relieve  a neighbor  5,from  the  dread  of 
losing  a favourite  cow.  A physician  turned  cow-doctor.  "There 
is  the  preposterousness?  Are  not  there  affinities  among  all 
living  beings,  and  moreover  cannot  the  veterinary  not  give 
useful  hints  to  him  that  ministers  to  the  ills  of  the  animal 
called  man?  The  case  was  a surgical  one.  A rifle  loaded  with 
salt  and  chewed  wadding  was  fired  by  a thoughtless  boy  within 
ten  steps  distance  on  a delinquent  cow  that  was  enticed  by  a 
fine  cabbage  patch  badly  protected  by  fence. 

Eis  office  must  have  been  a sort  of  clinic,  the  nearest 
thing  to  a modern  hospital  within  many  many  miles.  In  the  north- 
ern room  were  his  shelves  of  drugs,  and  here  he  must  have  com- 
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pounded  many  of  the  medicines  he  prescribed.  There  was  no  cor- 
ner drug  store  then  at  which  a prescription  could  be  filled. 
Patients  must  have  been  kept  in  the  south  room.  In  his  phy- 
sician’s daybook,  which  is  now  in  the  University  of  ITorth  Caro- 
lina library,  he  records  that  Mrs.  Anna  Holmes’  boy,  Bill,  was 
kept  in  the  ’’hospital”  for  two  periods  of  56  days  @ $1.00  per 
day.  Hospital  prices  have  advanced  some  since  that  day. 

This  daybook  covers  the  period  January  12,  1860- June,  1882, 
and  contains  the  names  of  patients  and  the  amount  charged  them 
on  account.  There  "were  a few  unsettled  accounts,  but  most  of 
the  patients  paid  cash  in  full. 

In  this  daybook  are  listed  the  following  prices  in  a sort 
of  price  lists  catheterization  $5.00,  obstetrics  $10.00,  am- 
putation of  breast  $50.00,  lancing  abscess  $2.00,  cupping  50<^f 
operation  for  hydrocele  $25.00,  visit  $1.00,  attendance  $1.00- 
$5.00.  A charge  of  $1.00  is  listed  for  filling  a prescrip- 
tion and  charges  for  pills  varied  from  25^  to  $1.00,  Then  he 
visited  patients  living  in  Montgomery  ferriage  was  charged, 
and  there  was  a charge  for  mileage. 

He  recorded  in  his  diary  the  details  of  a collecting  'trip, 
over  in  Montgomery  County,  on  which  it  seems  money  was  hard  to 
get.  "fhile  on  this  trip  he  bled  a patient. 

His  bleeding  lance  was  reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stanly  County  Historical  Society  in  1957.  His  tooth  pullers, 
a twisting  device  that  locked  on  to  the  tooth  when  the  key- 
like handle  was  turned,  was  owned  by  Mr.  J.  IT.  Lily  in  1957. 

On  his  travels  to  visit  his  patients  he  often  rode  horse- 
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back.  The  roads  were  very  bad  in  those  days,  and  this  was  the 
most  practicable  mode  of  travel.  Mrs.  Fosa  Lee  recalls  that 
he  rode  in  a buggy?  or  hansom,  with  a top  when  he  came  to  de- 
liver a baby  sister.  He  drove  a white  horse  during  the  latter 
years.  And  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  become  feeble,  he  rode 
in  a wagon  on  which  a pallet  had  been  placed  for  him.  A negro 
driver  accompanied  him  on  the  trips  after  he  became  old.  Be- 
cause of  the  distances  involved  and  the  slowness  of  travel,  the 
doctor  at  times  had  to  spend  the  night  when  visiting  a patient. 

Dr.  Kron  slept  in  his  doctor’s  office  much  of  the  time  af- 
ter the  death  of  Mrs.  Kron.  It  is  said  too  that  he  drank  con- 
siderably in  the  latter  years,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
his  drinking  was  excessive. 

One  of  the  things  which  set  the  Zr on  family  apart  from 
others  in  the  community  was  their  religion.  They  were  reputed 
to  be  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kron  had  each  been  baptized  into  this  church  while  a child 
in  Europe.  The  Catholic  records  on  file  in  Salisbury  and  Fayet- 
teville were  checked  by  Father  Cletus  J.  Eelfrich  and  Father 
William  Darley  respectively,  but  nothing  concerning  the  family 
was  found. 

Dr.  Kron  and  Miss  Addie  are  said  to  have  started  to  "Fil- 
in ingbon  to  attend  some  sort  of  religious  convention  on  one  oc- 
casion. After  crossing  into  Montgomery  County  their  horse 
became  frightened  and  bolted,  and  Miss  Addie  had  an  arm  broken 
in  the  ensuing  accident.  Dr.  Kron  set  her  arm.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Burris  recalled  that  Miss  Addie  stayed  in  their  home  for  a week, 
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while  Dr.  Kron  went  on  and  attended  the  meeting. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  family  occasionally  attended 
services  in  the  local  churches  they  did  not  how  their  heads 
during  prayer.  It  is  recalled  that  the  sisters  attended  church 
services  together  at  a church  located  near  Badin  on  a number  of 
occasions. 

Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Horton  recalled  that  Miss  Addie  was  the 
third  person  in  Stanly  County  to  be  confirmed  as  an  Episcopal- 
ian. The  records  of  the  diocese  of  north  Carolina  show  that 
she  was  confirmed  at  Southern  Pines,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Blount  Cheshire,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Forth  Carolina,  on  March  13, 
1901. 

Few  persons  living  in  1957  recalled  Mrs.  Mr  on.  She  was  re- 
membered as  having  been  small  and  thin,  and  was  known  as  "Hiss 
Katie".  Mrs.  Rosa  Lee  recalled  that  she  used  a peculiar  sort 
of  shrill  call  when  calling  the  children.  It  appears  that  she 
spoke  French  more  than  English. 

Documents,  (in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reggie  Crowell  in 
1957),  show  that  Mrs.  Kron  filed  a declaration  of  intention 
to  become  an  American  citizen  with  the  llorth  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  on  June  23,  1024,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  before 
3.  P.  Atkins  in  Stanly  County  on  lloveober  12,  1346. 

It  is  usually  more  difficult  for  a woman  to  make  the  ad- 
justments required  when  moving  into  a frontier  country,  espe- 
cially so  when  the  language  there  is  different  and  there  are 
no  others  about  who  speak  the  mother  tongue.  Through  the  years 
Mrs.  Kron  must  have  longed  for  some  companionship  with  people 
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of  her  own  country. 

Some  of  her  notebooks,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Paul  Ivey  in 
1957,  show  that  she  was  an  educated  woman.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a woman  of  culture.  She  must  have  been  very  active 
in  supervising  her  household,  in  'training  her  daughters,  and 
in  assisting  Dr.  Kron. 

According  to  information  given  on  the  family  marker  in  the 
cemetery  she  was  born  near  Tours,  Trance,  on  July  18,  1798. 

She  died  on  July  G,  1872,  aged  73  years,  11  months,  and  21 
days,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  cemetery. 

Dr,  Eron  is  remembered  as  being  of  slight  build,  to  have 
had  a dark  complexion,  and  to  have  had  a distinguished  appear- 
ance. He  was  not  talkative,  but  talked  with  an  accent  that 
made  him  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  He  did  not  wear 
glasses,  except  possibly  to  read. 

Dr.  Kron  died  on  July  2 0,  1883,  at  an  age  of  84  years,  8 
months,  and  7 days.  A number  of  people,  in  1957,  recalled  his 
funeral.  Mrs.  Rosa  Lee  recalled  that  the  daughters  sat  up  all 
night  with  their  father’s  body  after  his  death.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  at  the  funeral.  Mrs.  Rosa  Lee  recalled  having 
helped  take  care  of  the  crowd,  and  also  Miss  Addie’s  concern 
over  those  present  eating  her  pears. 

The  young  folks  attending  the  services  at  the  home  were 
most  impressed  by  the  graveside  ceremony  conducted  by  the 
clergyman,  either  a Catholic  or  an  episcopalian.  The  doctor 
was  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  beside  his  wife. 

In  1884,  the  year  following  Dr.  Zron's  death,  a hurricane 
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passed  through  the  area*  The  trees  on  Morrow  fountain  were 
blown  down,  and  because  of  this  for  years  afterward  the  moun- 
tain was  known  as  "Naked  Mountain",  The  ferry  east  of  the  Hr  on 
home  was  then  being  run  by  the  Lowder  family.  The  family  lived 
in  a large  house,  sixteen  rooms  or  thereabouts,  on  a slight 
rise  just  south  of  the  western  ferry  landing  site.  The  hur- 
ricane destroyed  this  house,  blowing  parts  of  it  into  the  river 
and  other  parts  of  it  on  across  the  river  into  Montgomery 
County. 

Mrs.  Dave  Lowder  and  two  of  her  daughters,  Josey  and  Sc- 
becca,  were  seriously  injured  in  the  catastrophe  and  were 
hospitalized  in  Dr.  ICron's  ’’doctor's  shop".  Josey  had  suffered 
a crushed  hip  and  Debecca  a broken  jaw.  The  three  were  treacec. 
by  a Dr.  Milder  son  and  a Dr.  Betts,  according  to  an  article  by 
Mrs.  G.  D,  B.  Reynolds  appearing  in  the  issue  of  the  "Stanly 
Hews  and  Dress"  for  January  28,  1955*  Mrs*  Lowder  died  out 
the  two  girls  recovered.  Mrs.  Lee,  in  1957,  recalled  having 
nursed  these  patients  for  approximately  two  weeks. 

The  aging  Mr  on  sisters,  spinsters,  lived  on  in  the  home. 
They  seem  to  have  been  well  liked  by  all  those  who  knew  chem. 
Many  of  those  interviewed  had  pleasant  memories  of  having  re- 
ceived candy  from  one  or  both  of  the  sisters  when  as  children 
they  visited  in  the  home.  Some  recalled  that  they  treated 
the  children  at  the  Dickville  School. 

The  sisters  were  very  fond  of  their  colored  servants,  the 
family  of  Sol  Mron,  who  lived  in  the  servants'  house.  The 
members  of  this  family  are  said  to  have  been  taught  to  read 
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by  the  girls,  and  to  have  been  generally  pampered  by  then.  In 
return  the  negro  servants  rendered  the  best  of  service. 

Solomon  Hr  on  via.s  an  enormous  man,  weighing  over  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  35,  on  September  21, 
1902,  of  what  was  called  in  his  newspaper  obituary  "fatty  de- 
generation”. There  was  no  coffin  in  stock  sufficiently  large 
and  £.  E.  Hirk  & Co.  made  one  to  order.  The  coffin  was  6 feet 
long,  32  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  deep.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Hr on  cemetery. 

Solomon  and  his  wife,  Eary  Jane,  had  two  daughters,  Carrie 
and  Bessie.  Carrie  married  John  DeBerry ; both  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  deceased  in  1S57.  Bessie  married  Tie ccher  Jallace. 

In  1957  Bessie  was  deceased  but  Fletcher  Wallace  gave  much  as- 
sistance in  this  research  project. 

The  sisters  are  remembered  as  not  having  been  good  business 
managers.  They  began  selling  off  their  land  in  1850  and  con- 
tinued to  sell  tracts  of  it  as  long  as  either  of  them  liveo. 

In  the  Montgomery  County  Fegister  of  Deeds  office  there  are 
thirty- six  deeds  recorded  in  which  the  girls  sold  off  land, 
and  there  are  11  such  deeds  recordeo  in  the  otanly  County  Reg- 
ister of  Deeds  office.  Usually  the  tracts  sold  were  of  less 
than  five  hundred  acres,  though  on  may  30,  ISOc,  kiss  ^.ddie 
sold  2186  acres  to  0.  M.  Wade  for  a listed  price  of  $4,200.00. 
There  were  some  sales  of  hunting  and  fishing  privileges.  On 
June  11,  1396,  kiss  Ad die  sold  the  hunting  anc  fisning  privi- 
leges on  all,  or  most,  of  her  lands  to  Ogden  B.  king  for  a 
listed  price  of  $100.00. 


The  receipts  from  these  sales  was 
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considerable,  nevertheless  Miss  Addle  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow. 

Miss  Addie  gave  a deed  of  trust  to  Lizzie  H.  Ming  and  John 
Southerly  on  April  28,  1909,  for  208  acres  as  surety  on  a loan 
of  $2,000.00,  'Then  the  estate  was  settled  Elizabeth  Ming  held 
notes,  mortgages , and  accounts  transferred  to  her  by  Morrow 
Bros.  & Heath  Co.,  against  it  amounting  to  $3,005.99. 

Miss  Addie  also  became  involved  in  establishing  claims  for 
the  bed  of  the  Yadkin-Fee  Dee  ^iver.  These  became  valuable 
when  the  power  dams  were  built  along  the  river.  'Then  the 
estate  was  settled  the  st01d  Town51  tract  was  listed  as  con- 
taining 441  acres,  39  of  which  were  river  bed. 

In  the  1890's  Miss  Lizzie  developed  a breast  cancer,  and 
eventually  underwent  surgery  for  it.  Miss  Lizzie  and  Miss 
Addie  stayed  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Leah  Lily,  in  Albemarle,  for 
two  months  on  this  occasion,  Mrs,  Lilyfs  home  having  served 
as  a hospital.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  Lily  home 
by  a Dr.  Ming,  assisted  by  a Dr,  Littleton. 

Miss  Lizzie  eventually  died  of  cancer  on  February  14,  189S, 
six  days  after  her  sixty-fifth  birthday.  She  was  buried  be- 
side her  mother  in  the  family  cemetery. 

Miss  Addie  lived  on  until  1910,  and  in  1957  was  remembered 
by  more  loeo'ole  than  any  other  member  of  her  family,  ohe  seems 
to  have  had  many  friends  among  the  people  of  che  sec  Lion.  One 
lady  recalled  Miss  Addie  coming  to  the  farm  at  "Old  Town5’,  on 
which  her  folks  were  then  living  as  tenants,  co  diviae  up  tne 
corn  at  harvest  time  in  the  fall,  another  person  recalled  that 
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there  wore  bells  on  the  bridles  of  the  horses  that  pulled  her 
carriage. 

It  appears  that  Hiss  Addle  intended  for  the  Mron  lands  to 
go  upon  her  death  to  the  colored  family  that  had  served  them 
so  well,  Mrs,  Ed  Snuggs  recalled,  in  1S57,  that  Miss  Addie 
had  a will  providing  for  this  but  that  the  will  did  not  stand 
because  only  one  witness,  former  sheriff  G.  R , McCain,  Mrs, 
Snuggs'  father,  had  signed  it.  A second  person  had  been  re- 
quested to  come  witness  Miss  Addie 's  signature,  but  before  he 
got  around  to  answering  her  request  she  had  died, 

Fletcher  'Wallace,  who  was  living  there  at  the  time , re- 
called Miss  Addie 's  death  on  February  4,  1910.  She  suffered 
an  attack,  possibly  a heart  attack,  and  collapsed  on  to  the 
living  room  floor.  She  died  in  a little  while  after  having 
been  helped  on  to  a couch  or  bed.  She  was  81  years,  4 months, 
25  days  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  buried  in  the 
family  cemetery. 

Miss  Addie  was  the  last  member  of  the  family,  and  had  no 
heirs  in  America.  Mr.  R.  A.  Crowell  was  appointed  administra- 
tor of  her  estate.  The  real  estate  and  personal  property  were 
sold  at  public  auction  to  raise  money  with  which  to  pay  off  the 
indebtedness.  As  all  the  real  property  was  sold  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  nay  off  the  indebtedness  against  the  estate  there 
was  no  escheated  property.  Descendants  of  Beneathy  Delamotlie, 
who  were  then  living  in  Texas,  were  named  in  the  proceedings 
as  possible  heirs  but  appear  to  have  never  presseo  a claim. 
Relatives  of  Miss  Addie  living  in  Germany  heard  of  her  death 
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and  applied  for  the  estate  through  their  attorney,  James  H.  Pou, 
and  were  declared  to  bo  legally  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith  served  as  attorney  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  these  proceedings*  In  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
the  University  of  llorth  Carolina  objected  to  the  sale  of  all 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  pay  off  the  in- 
debtedness, which  was  known  to  be  at  least  $4,123.00.  The  Uni- 
versity hoped  to  receive  a portion  of  the  estate  under  the  law 
which  provided  that  escheated  land  go  to  it.  However,  after 
the  court  had  ordered  a portion  of  the  land  sold,  and  the  funds 
raised  were  insufficient,  the  administrator  was  ordered  to  sell 
the  remainder.  The  lands  sold  tota.led  125  0 acres,  348  of  which 
were  in  Stanly  and  902  in  Montgomery  County. 

The  proceeds  from  the  auction  sale  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty were  $202,67.  A number  of  older  residents  recalled  this 
sale,  and  some  of  the  articles  purchased  are  now  cherished  as 

mementoes  of  the  Ur  on  family. 

The  total  receipts  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  were 
$7,252.63,  and  the  total  disbursements  were  $6,643.29,  leaving 
$609.34  for  distribution  to  the  heirs  in  Germany.  This  was 
done  upon  the  completion  of  the  settlement  of  the  estate  on 
September  26,  1912,  The  records  of  this  settlement  are  on  file 
in  the  Clerk  of  Court’s  office  in  Albemarle,  Book  4,  pages  344- 
371,  He cord  of  Special  Proceedings. 

•fhen  the  home  site  was  sold  it  was  bought  by  Hr.  Horace 
Armfield  for  $1,300.00.  Uill  Kirk,  a colored  man,  lived  there 
next  as  Hr.  Armf ield’s  tenant.  The  lands  around  the  house  were 
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placed  under  cultivation,  and  the  basement  that  had  been  be- 
neath the  ''doctor’s  shop”  was  partially  filled. 

Later,  Mr.  Dick  Valley  lived  on  the  place  as  a tenant  for 
some  time.  One  or  more  other  tenants  lived  in  the  old  home 
for  a time. 

Mr.  Armfield  eventually  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Jim  Mor- 
row, who  in  turn  transferred  it  to  the  Division  of  State  Parks. 

The  restoration  of  the  Mr  on  home  is  a most  worthwhile 
project.  The  Mr  on  family  has  stirred  the  imagination  and 
romantic  fancy  of  the  people  in  the  area.  The  Mr on  family 
has  probably  become  the  most  widely  known  family  of  Stanly 
County,  and  because  of  its  colorfulness  it  is  legendary.  Many 
of  those  who  knew  the  members  of  the  family  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  home  restored  and  maintained,  so  that  their  child- 
ren may  see  the  home  of  those  they  have  heard  so  much  about. 

The  home,  as  far  as  its  physical  aspects  are  concerned, 
was  remarkable  only  because  of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the 
"doctor’s  shop"  and  greenhouse.  But  the  people  who  lived  there 
made  it  a place  to  be  remembered. 

Some  homes  of  similar  architectural  design  are  still  stand- 
ing. However,  these  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  this  project 
affords  an  opportunity  to  provide  a home  site  of  the  type 
popular  in  the  last  century  but  now  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  memory  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  his  family,  will 
linger  long  in  Stanly  and  Montgomery  Counties,  it  is  fitting 
that  his  home  be  rebuilt,  the  grounds  be  made  beautiful  with 
flowers  and  shurbs,  and  the  whole  kept  as  a memorial  to  him. 
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DR.  ICON'S  LOO 


November  14,  1G35 

Today  I accomplished  my  37th  year,  a retrospect  on _ the  per- 
iod gone  by  bringing  under  review  a long  line  of  pleasing  and 
sad  events,  a host  of  errors  and  follies,  with  a sparing  mix- 
ture of  good  deeds  and  better  intentions  would  not  be  without 
use  to  him  that  would  look  back  at  this  time  of  life,  when  most 
of  the  wild  passions  of  youth  are  calmed  and  an  impartial  judg- 
ment can  be  expected  on  acts  even  from  him  that  was . the  actor. 
But  to  run  over  a life  of  thirty-seven  years  spent  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  an  age  when  events  go  fast  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  however  profitable  it  might  be  to  him  that 
would  accomplish  it.  It  would  require  more  leisure  than  I can 
now  boast  of.  A more  feasible  plan  would  be  to  commence  a daily 
log-book  which  would  facilitate  such  future  retrospects  by  its 
records  of  daily  events  as  their  importance  would  claim  for  them 
a place  on  its  pages.  Such  books  I have  commenced  at  various 
epochs  and  then* neglected  until  altogether  abandoned,  for  this 
I hope  a better  fate  its  utility  being  better  perceived  and  its 
offering  an  additional  inducement  in  the  circumstance  of  its 
proving  interesting  at  some  future  day  to  our  children. 

This  will  be  a proper  place  to  record  briefly  some  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  the  thirty-seven  years  already  spent. 

I was  born  on  the  14th  day  of  November  1798,  in  the  town 
of  Trier,  Europe,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  French  Republic , 
formerly  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  E3.ectriac  oi  Trier, now 
comprised  in  the  province  of  lower  Rhein,  in  the  Ain gd ora  of 
Prussia.  The  town  itself,  the  ancient  Irevire,  where^che  im- 
perors  Ilaximi  on  and  Aaximillian  estaolished  the_r  seat  dui  ing 
the  existence  of  the  lower  Empire  of  Rome,  is  pleasan cly  situ- 
ated on  the  river  moselle,  its  deep  valley  sounded  by  mountains 
running  north  and  south.  Hardly  a foot  of  its  emplacement  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  but  what  is  characterised- by  some  memen- 
to of  church  or  civil  his tory--classical  schools,  antiquities, 
monuments  of  gothic  architecture,  various  manui  ac  cure , and 
hiCTh  state  of  agriculture  claim  for  it  more  ihan^  a moments  at- 
tention, To  me  my  birth  place,  the  place  of  my  boyish  recrea- 
tions, the  abode  of  my  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  dear  for- 
ever but  now  doubly  dear  when  almost  five  thousand  miles  of 
land  and  water  seem  to  have  exiled  me  from  it  forever.  - could 
dwell  on  it  and  never  exhaust  the  thoughts  1 1 would  sugges  t. 

X happened  to  be  the  third  child  of  James  Hr  on  and  ^..gnes 
Stein,  the  first  was  a boy  who  died  an  infant,  the  second  a 
daughter  named  Helen,  living  by  the  last  accounts  and  riiariec 
to  a Professor  of  music  from  Prussian  Silesia.  ifter_nie  - 0l" 
lowed  four  more  sisters,  Hargharet,  Elizabeth,  Catherine,  Anna, 
and  three  brothers,  James,  Henry,  Lichael,  all  living  by  the 
last  letters  from  Europe. 
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My  father  in  tolerable  c ircums tances , illiterate,  but  hon- 
est and  industrious,  my  mother  a woman  of  strong  mind,  of  a 
family  of  scholars,  being  for  many  years  their  only  son  upon 
me  built  the  hope  of  the  name,  After  having  toiled  through 
the  primary  schools  of  the  place  first,  the  seminary,  then  the 
college,  were  to  be  the  nurseries  where  my  mind  was  to  be 
trained  up. 

In  1813  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  llapoleon  in  Germany 
drove  the  French  within  their  own  ancient  limits  and  in  1814 
I followed  their  fortune  and  repaired  to  Paris.  There  ray 
taste  for  literature  and  scientific  pursuits  the  foundations 
of  which  had  been  laid  in  ray  native  place  were  not  lost.  The 
opportunities  for  raental  improvement  which  that  immense  capi- 
tal so  lavishly  offered  were  turned  to  tolerable  advantage.  I 
became  as  it  were  an  inmate  of  its  public  libraries,  an  assid- 
uous student  in  its  public  lectures  of  various  description. 

There  the  school  of  medicine  its  library  and  museum,  the  col- 
lege of  Plepis,  the  lectures  in  the  plant  garden  engrossed 
the  best  part  of  my  time.  Forever  shall  I be  grateful  to  the 
names  of  Thenard,  Gavier,  Gay-lupue,  pogers  Collard,  Magendie, 
Cloquet,  Villenain,  Kane,  &c,  &c.  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
fascinating  instructions. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  travel:  Hence  my  journeys  in  181S,  20, 

21  and  22  in  the  south  of  France,  the  lie ther lands , the  bound- 
aries to  Eastern  Spain,  and  almost  every  city  of  note  in  France, 
particularly  at  Tours  on  the  Fiver  Loire,  where  I saw  for  the 
first  time  Mary  Catherine  Delamothe,  who  became  my  wife  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1823. 

A desire  long  cherished  of  seeing  ITorth  America  was  at 
last  indulged.  Cn  the  1st  of  September,  1823,  we  embarked  our 
fortune  and  hopes  and  crossed  the  ocean  in  order  to  repair  to 
an  uncle’s  of  my  wife’s  who  had  expressed  a strong  wish  to 
see  her.  Cn  the  latter  Dart  of  September  we  landed  in  Hew 
York;  about  the  middle  of  October  we  arrived  at  Tfilmington  in 
IT.  C.,  and  in  November  following  at  Henderson  in  the  County  of 
Montgomery,  IT.  C.  where  my  wife’s  uncle  resided. 

In  February  1824  I was  French  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Chapel  Hill.  In  January  1327  we  were  again  in  Montgomery.  On 
the" 12th  day  of  September  1320  our  first  child  Adele  was  born. 
In  the  winter  of  1829  & 30  I attended  the  medical  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  5th  of  February  1u3j_ 
our  second  child  Elizabeth  was  born. 

Cn  the  2nd  of  November  1834  I became  the  pr opr ie tor _ of  the 
place  we  now  live  on,  for  the  first  time  a land  holder  in 
America. 

Now  for  my  log-book.  'leather  frosty  in  the  morning;  pleas- 
ant warm  in  the  after-noon;  cool  in  the  evening;  clear  sky. 
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nothing  remarkable  on  my  birthday;  remained  at  home  all  day 
with  my  family  and  my  books.  In  the  evening  went  to  my  neighbor 
Sides  in  quest  of  cider  and  on  my  return  got  from  my  neighbor 
Fesperman,  a mess  of  venison,  having  killed  a fine  deer  on  his 
way  home  from  his  mill, 

November  tho  15th.  Pleasant  warm  during  the  whole  day,  but 
cloudy,  a few  blasts  from  the  west.  Vegetation  continues,  with- 
out the  exception  of  beans  there  is  nothing  yet  cut  down  by 
frosts,  Ky  garden  would  sooner  indicate  l.pril  than  November. 

This  being  Sunday  on  which  I have  intersected  myself  all 
studies  except  such  as  relate  to  German,  my  mother  tongue  or 
botany.  I have  only  read  some  pages  in  a dictionary  of  Ger- 
man synonyms  as  much  for  the  sake  of  keeping  alive  some  knowl- 
edge of  that  beautiful  language,  the  German,  as  for  the  agree- 
able mental  exercise  it  affords.  The  book  presenting. together 
a set  of  words  related  in  meaning  but  still  so  differing  that 
they  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately  one  for  the  other,  a 
necessity  arises  to  review  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
agree  and  in  which  they  differ,  and  as  words  are  mere  signs 
of  sensations  and  conceptions  with  the  sign  the  thing  itself 
has  to  be  recalled  to  demonstrate  that  the  difference  in  meaning 
has  a foundation  in  the  actual  difference  of  things  otherwise 
related.  The  distinctions  being  often  shadowy,  strong  atten- 
tion and  some  ability  are  required  which  still  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  the  discovery  when  the  points  of  resemblance  and 
difference  have  been  ascertained. 


The  mind  must  gain  vigor  in  this  species  of  gymnastic  if 
it  be  only  from  circumstance  of  a more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  materials  on  which  it  works.  Such  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
advantage  of  books  of  this  description  which  are  the  more 
necessary  a language  are  the  more  copious  and  their  words  the 
less  perfectly  understood. 


Have  not  left  home  today,  the  visitors  have  been  but  few. 
/,  i~r.  'Tilley  Bell,  a blind  man  has  applied  for  medical  advice 
for  himself  and  medicines  for  his  family.  The  poor  man  is  a 
lamentable  instance  of  some  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
mercury,  his  blindness  being  fairly  to  oe  traced  to  the  abuse 
of  mercury  in  youth.  His  father,  a worthy  farmer  otherwise, 
has  had  the  mania  of  medicine  giving,  his  panacea  being .calo- 
mel, has  been  so  liberal  in  his  doses  to  his  own  offspring  on 
all  occasions  that  now  every  one  of  them,  the  oldest 


not 


over 


forty-five,  are 


declining  under  the  continual  sufferings  Oi 


chronically  irritated  stomachs  and  bowels,  articular  rheuma- 
tism and  visual  derangements  of  most  all  descriptions.  ihe 
custom  of  exhibiting  mercury  indiscr iminately^has  been  very 
much  weakened  since  I commenced  practice,  and  1 hope  that  oe- 
fore  long  it  will  not  be  administered  but  by  medical  men  and 
on  legitimate  occasions. 
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The  next  visitor  was  our  immediate  neighbor,  irs,  Paulina 
Moss,  a living  widow,  being  separated  fron  her  maniacal  hus- 
band. She  would  have  made  a good  housewife  to  a more  rational 
companion,  as  it  is  she  bestows  on  her  brother  James  Eirk  with 
whom  she  lives  those  attentions  to  which  perhaps  in  strict  duty 
Hr.  Toss  had  a right.  Is  a woman  justified  to  live  separate 
from  her  husband  when  the  latter’s  aberration  of  mind  is  of  a 
more  melancholy  musing  species  than  actually  pregnant  with 
danger  to  attendants?  It  seems  as  if  virtue  would  have  chosen 
the  part  of  devotion  at  any  rate.  She,  however,  is  a virtuous, 
active,  amiable  woman,  agreeable  good  neighbor  possessed  of  as 
much  prudence  as  the  temper  of  her  mind  will  allow.  Her  visit 
was  one  intended  for  harmony  and  kindness  among  neighbors. 

Her  brother,  James  Eirk  appeared  after  she  had  left;  we 
hardly  ever  see  him  except  when  on  business  whichever  on  the 
Sabbath  is  not  by  him  forgotten.  A bachelor  of  thirty  six  or 
thereabouts,  his  affections  not  as  yet  if  every  they  can  be, 
expanded  and  refined  by  the  love  of  wife  and  offspring,  seems 
so* far  centered  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  he  will 
acquire  if  parsimony  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  requirement , 
otherwise  we  have  in  him  a peaceable  obliging  neighbor  if  not 
a man  on  whose  sincerity  and  liberality  you  can  safely  build. 

The  post-boy  brought  me  fron  our  county  seat,  Lawrence ville , 
a number" of  the  Carolina  Ha tchman,  Mr.  Hamilton  Jones,  its  in- 
telligent editor  has  given  us  in  its  news  from  various  quarters 
of  the  globe  all  agreeing  in  this  that  this  eminently  social 
being  is  never  perfectly  at  peace  with  hxs  fellow  men  all  the 
world  over  at  the  same  time.  In  Texas  the  new  settlers  are 
disputing  with  the  Mexicans  for  the  rule  of  the  country  and 
shed  blood  to  retain  or  obtain  it.  In  Spain  are  reigning  all 
the  horrors  of  anarchy  among  vindictive  blood-  ihirs cy , ignorant 
people.  In  Trance  the  few  try  to  strengthen  their  rule  over 
the* many.  In  the  United  States  there  is  struggle  for  power 
from  the  many  to  the  few.  In  our  own  state  IT,  C.  the  most 
peaceable  in  the  Union,  we  are  living  under  a species  of  ar- 
mistice which  may  be  broken  we  do  not  know  how  soon. 

Hot  having  written  to  our  friends  in  France  this  is  as 
good  a time  as  any.  gut  who  shall  we  write  to;  i^dele  Bouo.arge, 
a cousin  of  my  wife’s  an  early  and  tried  friend  has  the  best 
right  to  the  correspondence. 

(An  English  translation  of  the  letter  in  French) 

Miss  Adele  Boulanger 
Jerusalem  Street 
Ho.  10  Tours 
Indre  and  Loire 

Poor  in vention-- that  of  letters  without  the  a_o.  of  a good 
postal  service  which  makes  them  go  straight  where  our  nearts 
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would  send  then.  Better,  our  dear  sister,  to  tell  our  thoughts 
to  the  solitudes  of  these  forests  than  to  confide  them  to  a 
letter  which  is  to  wander  for  good  as  soon  as  it  has  left  our 

hands.  For  indeed  we  cannot  stop  to  believe  f or  a single  mo- 
ment that  out  letters  undergo  a greater  disgrace  than  that  of 
getting  lost,  namely  that  of  reaching  their  destination  and 
staying  there  without  any  answer.  But  without  doubt  you  would 
do  better  to  tell  your  complaints  to  the  beloved  banks  of  the 
noble  Loire,  which  one  cannot  forget  when  one  has  seen  you 
there,  than  to  put  them  under  a stamp  which  we  are  never  to 
see.  For  never,  no  never,  will  we  believe  that  your  last  let- 
ter is  that  of  182S. 

Ah.1  if  it  were  not  for  hope,  who  would  be  able  to  keep  onr 
Cne  says  to  himself  the  letters  are  lost,  but  this  one  will 
doubtless  arrive  at  its  destination;  not  all  of  hers  will  be 
lost,  we  will  at  last  see  one  of  them,  and  one  continues  to 
write.  And  when  one  is  so  far  from  the  goal  makes  the  play 
in  vain;  the  truth  is  so  slow  at  dissolving . doubts  and  in 
those  which  torment  you  one  wishes  to  see  light;  to  tear  away 
a veil  that  one  may  not  discover  a coffin.  And  there  is  what 
has  put  my  pen  in  my  hand  once  more. 

If  you  have  not  received  one  of  my  letters  this  one  should 
contain  a summary  of  a long  history.  But  if  in  the  history  of 
two  beings  who  love  you  there  is  only  sentiment  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  letters  which  you  have  received  have  taken  precedence 
on  what  we  would  be  able  to  say  today,  for  our  sister  Adele  is 
always  the  same  to  us  and  we  the  same  to  her.  vie  will  say  so 
much  for  the  dear  friends  of  ITeury,  who  give  us  too  much  plea- 
sure while  thinking  of  them  for  us  not  to  express  io  them  some- 
times how  grateful  we  are  to  them. 

As  for  what  could  be  news  for  you,  our  good  and  wise  friend 
that  to  your  little  Adele  has  been  added  a little  Elisabeth,  al- 
ready since  the  5th  of  February,  1831,  and  who  for  a long  tine 
has  known  how  to  talk  of  this  good  aunt  and  also  of  those  good 
friends  of  whom  one  writes,  but  from  whom  one  received  no  let- 
ters at  all. 

Two  p-irls , there  is  the  growth  of  our  fortune,  a growth  of 
which  we  are  as  proud  as  was  the  mother  oi  the  Gracchi  of  ncr 
two  boys,  although  (and  between  us)  one  of  the  two  should  not 
have  been  a girl. 

The  practice  of  medicine  which  has  been  our  means  of  liveli 
hood  since  1830,  forms  our  only  resource  and  will  make,  we  hope 
with  time  a little  fortune  all  the  more  precious  since  it  will 
be  entirely  the  fruit  of  our  own  industry. 

As  for  these  good  things  which  come  to  you  like  the  gifts 
of  the  fairies  while  sleeping,  we  confess  that  -*Je  a*  e blame- 
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worthy  of  having  dreamed  of  them  in  our  foolish  years,  hut  we 

are  indeed  wide  awake  now  and  are  convinced  without  disappoint- 
ment that  such  dreams  do  harm  only  when  prolonged.  Uncle  Henry 
still  lives;  his  young  wife  i3  enciente  by  a stranger.  A stran- 
ger has  been  introduced  into  the  magic  circle;  all  enchantments 
have  been  used. 

You  must  know  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  Dclamothe,  who 
comes  to  pass  his  old  days  with  his  old  brother  and  they  prora- 
ise to  keep  each  other  company  for  a long  time  which  I hope 
God  may  grant  them! 

As  to  this  place  in  which  we  now  live:  indeed,  if  dice 

were  thrown  and  if  the  ocean  had  no  bridges  for  us,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  take  for  a 
fatherland  that  around  us?  But  for  such  an  act,  how  many  sacri- 
fices, how  much  devotion  and  for  whom?  Come,  we  must  think  no 
more  of  it.  One  can  possihly--an  event  that  one  desires  so 
ardently  but  when  one  has  the  emotion  of  his  disgrace  it  is  his 
duty  not  to  wish  the  accomplishment. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  that,  imagine  our  situation  to  be 
deprived  even  of  the  consolation  of  seme  letters  from  those 
one  loves  so  much  and  whom  one  does  not  dare  to  wish  to  see 
again  in  vain  should  we  search  to  stifle  ourselves;  calm  will 
return  and  memories  will  follow  afterwards.  One  does  not  take 
his  own  side;  as  well  hope  to  render  hateful  that  which  de- 
serves to  be  loved  as  to  banish  those  memories  which  fill  you 
with  pleasure.  If  joy  were  all  there  would  be  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  our  situation.  But  there  comes  the  thought  of 
all  that  is  of  a past  which  perhaps  will  nevermore  be,  and  all 
becomes  a dark  melancholia. 

Is  there,  then,  no  means  of  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  your 
letters?  For  us,  we  can  only  give  you  our  address  and  to  that 
address  some  letters  will  come  to  us  without  going  through  all 
the  parts  of  the  United  States.  Those  that  we  send  we  pay  for 
as  far  as  ITew  York.  Uithout  doubt  you  are  obliged  to  do  the 
same  as  far  as  Le  Havre, 

The  last  letter  from  our  uncle  Boulanger  is  dated  1833.  A 
thousand  respects  to  the  virtuous  trio  of  Neury,  which  message 
will  arrive  to  them  if  you  are  the  messenger.  A thousand  sweet 
and  tender  things  which,  we  fear,  will  not  arrive  to  you  for 
the  people  to  whom  we  entrust  the  care  of  them  is  not  like  yon. 

November  16th.  Cloudy  a.nd  warm;  high  south-western  wind • 

It  appears  almost  a vain  project  for  me  to  lay  down  any 
regular  plan  either  of  manual  occupation  or  study.  As  long  as 
my  mind  is  neither  excited  by  external  object  or  inware  leeling, 
and  as  long  as  the  entire  apparatus  of  flesh  and  bone  remain  in 
good  operating  condition  all  goes  on  smooth  enough;  study  is 
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followed  with  alacrity  and  labor  affords  pleasure,  there  is 
fatigue  from  neither;  time  seems  only  too  short  and  night  comes 
on  too  soon  for  their  prosecution  under  the  light  of  the  sun. 
But  let  the  mind  or  body  deviate  from  its  usual  state  and  bal- 
ance and  there  is  no  more  spirit  to  follow  anything  habitual, 
there  is  a weariness,  a craving  for  novelty  and  distraction 
with  nothing  satisfactorily  answers.  Labor  commenced  in. such 
a bodily  disposition  soon  fatigues;  study  becomes  unprofitable, 
the  eyes  run  over  the  booh  and  the  mind  roams  over  the  world. 

In  vain  is  energy  attempted  to  be  gathered,  headache  and  gen- 
eral uneasiness  are  the  reward  for  such  obstinacy.  It  seems 
as  if  we  were  intended  for  variety;  our  best  digested  plans. of 
life  are  disconcerted  by  unforseen  contingencies.  ITo. artifi- 
cial distribution  of  time  and  labor  and  recreations  will  suit 
always;  nature  is  a greater  mistress  in  the  diversifying  our 
occupations  and  feelings  and  she  will  have  them  after  all  in 
her  own  way.  Far  from  being  over -ruled  by  us, 
ever  allow  us  to  anticipate  her. 


she  does  not 


This  has  been  for  me  one  of  those  unruly  days.  I.'.y  usual  ^ 
task  has  been  out  of  the  question,  on  reading,  the  mindcould 
be  fixed  on  the  subject. 


fulness  and  excitement  from 


est  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  Sitting 


n rl 


not 

disturbed  night’s 

up  late  and  the  existing  employment  of  writing  to  a female 
friend  in  Fur  ope  in  the  French  language  no  doubt  occasione 
the  wakefulness.  So  much  for  not  husbanding  our  strength 
either  mental  or  corporal;  the  feat  of  one  day  poorly  compen- 
sates for  the  deficiency  of  those  that  follow. 


The  morning  lecture  which  I read  in  Brown’s  mental  phi- 
losophy on  the  reduction  of  the  pretended  faculties  oi  con- 
ception and  memory  to  the  principle  of  suggestion,  was  run  ^ 
over  in  a manner  to  retain  hardly  witn  implicit  assen  t wha  t 
portions  it  might  contain,  let  alone  giving  cnem  or  reading 
a critical  attention.  The  only  apertion  which  made  any  strong 


impression  at  all  is  that  which  establishes ^ in  the  memory  , ox 
men  a difference  in  quality  and  not  in  quantity.  Low 


t oe 


true,  and  the  authors  arguments  seem  to  be  conclusive,  t-ha  i 
the  variety  in  men’s  recollections  depend  on  the  diversities 
in  the  suggesting  principle  which  readily  recalls  with  some 


one  sei 


of  rel 


latives  while  with  others  another  set  is  more 


readily  suggested,  a practical  inference  would  be  that  educa- 
tion c ould^in  a certain  degree  give  to  all.  the  memory  of  tne 
best  quality  to  be  establishing  early  a habit  of  searching  i or 
relatives  of  a superior  order. 


te 


Boone  Lie  Arthur  and  James  L orris  have  . c oriole  teu  today  tne 
two  thousand  rails  they  undertook  to  s pi 1 1 i or  me  ac  xne 
of  4C/100  a hundred  and  finding  themselves. 

The  plantation  we  live  on  the  west  side  of  tne  Y aduin , a 
mile  from  Ixirk’s  ferry  the  same  distance  south  ox  the  G-i  eat 
Falls  on  the  Larke 1 road  from  Salisbury  to  Fayetteville,  is 
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an  old  settled  place  with  nothing  but  an  outside  fence  around 
a set  of  old  fields  in  the  midst  of  which  people  and  cattle 
range  equally  at  large.  Many  necessary  improvements  arc  to 
make  let  alone  many  intended  embellishments.  L yeard  has  to 
be  enclosed  with  rails  before  it  is  hedged  in  and  the  old 
fences  refreshed  to  protect  us  from  intruders.  Here  did  live 
and  die  an  old  Scotchman,  Macgregor , from  Hpion's  Glens  who 
left  the  Scotch  ZI?.K  to  preach  in  ITorth  America  Baptist  meet- 
ing houses.  He  are  indebted  to  the  old  man’s  love  of  fruit 
for  a choice  apple  orchard,  the  only  sign  though  on  the  whole 
premises  that  he  cared  much  about  posterity.  The  whole  plan- 
tation with  the  whole  neighborhood  bears  evidence  of  that  land 
destroying  system  of  husbandry  which  threatens  to  lay  waste 
this  country  otherwise  blessed  with  so  fine  a climate. 

The  situation,  the  soil,  the  country  offers  no  prospect  of 
emolument  from  agriculture,  but  as  a stand  for  a physician  not 
far  from  a public  ferry,  on  a public  road  presents  some  ad- 
vantage. L small  family  could  be  maintained  by  the  farm.  It 
never  will  be  the  residence  of  wealthy  neighbors.  Situated 
among  mountains,  in  a sparing  neighborhood,  solitude  can  be 
indulged  in,  and  variety  found  if  worth  going  after  at  some 
miles  distant.  It  harmonizes  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
habits,  my  retired  love  for  study,  my  occasional  rural  and 
horticultural  exertions*  It  secures  us  from  bores  which  of 
all  inflictions  are  to  me  the  most  intolerable.  My  profes- 
sion brings  me  often  enough  in  contact  with  my  fellow  citizens 
and  prevents  solitude  from  creating  unsociable  humour  which 
too  often  is  the  consequence  of  too  great  indulgence  in  it. 

By  degrees  as  our  means  will  allow,  everything  that^is 
convenient  will  be  put  around  us  so  that  when  death  or  for- 
tunes with- draws  us  from  this  our  home  we  shall  at  least  leave 
a comfortable  one  to  our  successors. 

Hovember  17th. 

In  the  night  It  commenced  raining  and  has  rained  during 
the  whole  day "with  but  little  intermission.  But  little  wind. 
Temperature  mild. 

Has  called  off  to  the  sick  in  the  night.  L modern  Made- 
leine, was  taken  In  the  evening  with  most  violent  symptoms  of 
xTysferia,  Mrs.  (widow)  Mirk,  who  was  delivered  of  a Posthume 
two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  is  that  penitent  to 
whose  aid  I was  called.  L most  pitiful  object.  Bn  attack  of 
hysterical  convulsions  no  doubt  prepared  by  the  depressing  ef- 
fect of  remorse  and  shame  kept  her  for  the  whole  night  on  a 
bed  of  misery  that  nothing  of  what  v/as  attempted  could  soften 
in  any  way*  In  the  intervals  of  comparative  ease  she  would 
talk  most  lamentably  of  her  faults,  the  disgrace  of  her  children, 
her  sorrow  and  desire  for  forgiveness  and  mercy.  The  more  to 
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be  pitied  she  is  numberless  others  in  this  rather  thinly  popu- 
lation do  as  bad  with  nothing  of  contrition  for  the  deed,  Ax ~e 
the  instances  of  loose  virtue  truly  out  of  proportion  with  the 
like  in  more  densely  populated  places  or  do  we  notice  them  more 
because  of  easier  notoriety?  The  truth  is  that  within  a circle 
of  eighteen  miles  where  perhaps  thirty  families  dwell  I could 
count  as  many  as  twenty  illegitimate  children;  some  the  off- 
springs of  widows,  others  of  single  never  married  women,  and 
others,  too,  intruders  in  lawful  wedlock.  Yet  there  is  no 
small  reprobation  expressed  for  the  like:  Those  that  are  guilty 

of  the  transgression  are  marked  with  the  finger  of  scorn  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  fallen  or  been  more  lucky  in  their  falls.  The 
proportion  assuredly  is  large  enough  anywhere  and  nothing  more 
strongly  marks  the  preponderance  and  sway  of  our  natural  ap- 
petites over  the  introduction  of  artificial  restraints  than  the 
utter  wrecklessness  with  which  under  all  climates  a vast  number 
of  males  and  all  but  as  great  a number  of  females  if  not  great- 
er, disregard  the  councils  of  chastity.  Public  disgrace  is 
fool-hardily  incurred,  the  miseries  of  previous  delinquents 
have  no  influence;  tender-hearted  children  wantonly  break  the 
hearts  and  blot  the  happiness  of  their  parents,  husbands  and 
wife  sacrifice  all  the  delights  of  domes tice  peace  and  whole 
families,  nay  occasionally  communi ties  disdaining  the  re- 
straints of  virtue  and  the  more  solid  happiness  with  which  it 
rewards  its  votaries,  give  themselves  totally  up  to  their  gen- 
erative appetites.  Thus  we  see  that  if  nature  will  suffer  it- 
self to  be  compressed  down  and  condensed  by  human  institutions, 
it  is  only  where  the  pressure  bears  on  its  weakpoints,  but  let 
us  try  to  confine  it  where  its  powers  abound  & it  will  soon 
burst  our  cobweb  restraints  and  bulge  out  in  every  direction. 
Castration  is  the  only  education  that  will  insure  the  virtue 
of  some  temperaments. 

IT  o vemb er  the  10  th-- — 

Mild  and  raining  all  day:  winds  and  clouds  from  the  south- 

west. 


A day  spent  at  home  or  all  but  so.  Only  left  home  to  re- 
lieve my  neighbour  James  Mirk  from  the  dread  of  losings  fa- 
vourite cow,  A physician  turned  cow-doctor,  'ill ere  is  the 
preposterousness?  are  not  there  affinities  among  all  living 
beings,  and  moreover  cannot  the  veterinary  not  give  useful 
hints  to  him  that  ministers  to  the  ills  of  the  animal  called 
man?  The  case  was  a surgical  one.  L rifle  loaded  with  salt 
and  chewed  wadding  was  fired  by  a thoughtless  boy  within  ten 
steps  distance  on  a delinquent  govt  that  was  enticed  by  a fine 
cabbage  patch  badly  protected  by  a fence. 

The  rain  confined  me  pretty  well  within  doors,  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  employment.  Most  of  the  time  though  besides 
some  material  was  fooled  away  in  an  attempt  of  making  wi thou t 
proper  apparatus  a small  parcel  of  ace ta te  oi  P o t as h , with  a 
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view  to  Henry’s  aromatic  vinegar.  If  it  were  not  the  pleasure 
of  the  manipulation  and  the  insight  in  chemical  matters  by  such 
experiments  even  when  they  totally  fail,  it  would  always  he  bet- 
ter to  depend  on  the  druggist:  but  the  lesson  i3  worth  receiv- 

ing, nay  purchasing. 

ITovember  the  19th. 

Cloudy  in  the  morning;  fair  and  warn  in  the  afternoon, 
evening  and  night. 

ITovember  the  2 0th. 

'farm  and  windy  all  day:  the  wind  and  clouds  from  the  West. 

Hove  mb er  the  21st. 

Eastern  cold  wind:  scattering  clouds. 

(An  English  translation  of  the  German  letter). 

Dear  Parents,  Sisters  and  Brothers: 

I hope  it  is  not  long  since  you  have  received  news  from  me 
as  it  is  since  I have  heard  the  very  least  from  all  of  you. 

Your  last  letter  was  written  in  may,  1820.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  In  all  this  time  you  have  sent  me  noth- 
ing; nor  can  I think  that  the  many  letters  that  I have  addressed 
to  you  could  all  have  been  lost.  ITo  unwelcome  tiding  would  it 
be  in  all  this  painful  uncertainty  could  I hear  at  long  last 
that  this  writing  had  found  all  of  you  in  good  health  and  sat- 
isfied with  life. 

Healthy  and  satisfied  (even  as  satisfied  as  I can  be  with- 
out news  from  you)  are  all  of  us,  too,  that  is;  my  wife  and 
our  two  daughters  Adelle  and  Lieschen  and  your  heartily  loving 
son  and  brother.  He  have  lived  In  this  country  so  long  that  we 
have  now  become  accustomed  to  all  of  these  peculiarities.  From 
the  carefree  ways  of  the  Germans  and  French  we  have  long  since 
severed  ourselves,  then  again,  one  severs  oneself  from  these 
carefree  ways  most  easily  when  (doing)  the  necessary  things 
make(s)  living  full  to  overflowing.  He  in  this  country  who  are 
able  and  have1" the  will  to  work  find  nothing  lacking  to  support 
life  and  make  it  pleasant. 

Since  1830  when  I finished  my  studies  of  medicine  at  the 
University  in  Philadelphia,  I have  provided  for  us  through  zeal 
and  luck  both  bread  and  care,  and  with  time  a small  fortune 
which  will  be  found  the  more  pleasant  since  it  is  the  fruit  of 
our  own  doing.  In  no  other  way  should  anyone  ever  think  of 
becoming  rich.  It  was  our  fault  (weakness)  at  one  time  to 
figure  on  inherited  wealth.  The  dreams  which  wait  not  long  is 
now,  luckily,  entirely  over.  The  subject  Uncle  of  my  wife/  . 
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on  whose  fortune  we  had  so  much  right  to  hope,  is  married  and 
his  young  wife  is  pregnant — to  present  her  old  man  with  a 
rightful  offspring  to  become  his  heir. 

We  live  on  a small  estate  of  140  Morgen  (294  acres)  which 
belongs  to  us  and  which  would  support  more  people  than  our- 
selves if  we  could  satisfy  you  to  live  thereon. 

Should  one  of  my  brothers  have  the  desire  to  try  it  or  if 
not  here  he  should  wish  to  see  if  he  could  find  his  luck  I must 
make  clear  to  him  the  problems  to  be  confronted  on  this  side  of 
the  sea,'  Has  he  a trade,  be  what  it  may,  in  work  it  will  never 
fail  him,  nor  in  enriched  experience.  The  cost  of  average  liv- 
ing is  not  high.  However,  it  is  the  fault  of  people  not  to 
hold  themselves  to  the  average.  Should,  however,  he  be  married 
then  he  must  not  think  of  leaving  his  native  land  since  the 
women  only  seldom  become  accustomed  to  new  skies  and  consequently 
become  unhappy.  For  the  best  writing,  drawing  teachers,  musici- 
ans and  half -learned  this  land  has  no  use;  only  the  ones  who  pro- 
fess a trade  or  belong  to  a useful  profession  such  as  doctors, 
truly  learned  teachers  and  such  others  are  taken  up  with  alac- 
rity and  these  can  do  well  for  themselves  if  they  behave.  Should 
one  of  my  brothers  be  curious-minded  enough  to  want  to  come  to 
America  he  must  write  me  what  he  can  do  if  I can  figure  it  to 
his  advantage  I will  help  him  to  come  over  and  stand  by  him  as 
a brother  when  he  has  landed  here. 

Where  1 live  there  are  no  Germans;  in  four  years  I have 
spoken  no  German,  seldom  do  I find  tine  to  read  German  and 
write  it  only  when  I write  to  you,  English  is  the  native  tongue, 
it  would  be  better  if  one  understood  it  before  one  came  here, 
however,  it  is  quickly  learned. 

With  greetings  to  all  our  friends  and  relatives  I must 
take  leave  of  you. 


Your  loving  son  and  brother, 

Dear  Parents,  Sisters  and  Brothers 

F.  J.  Kron 

Went  again  to  my  hysterical  Madeleine:  She  is  at  last 

in  a way  to  recover  from  her  spasms  and  Cantomenial  mania. 

The  ride  was  a cool  one  for  all  I had  provided  muself  with 
a coarse  flannel-line  bombasine  Cloak:  the  previous  un- 

usual heat  rendered  undoubtedly  the  sudden  cold  more  pene- 
trating. Five  miles  to  be  sure  is  not  far  on  a good  road  a 
fair  day  and  a swift  horse.  But  of  this  there  was  but  tne 
swift  horse.  As  to  the  road  it  is  like  all  the  roads  in 
North  Carolina  at  this  time.  If  nature  has  not  provided  for 
their  goodness  there  is  but  little  done  by  art  to  insure  the 
same.  Prom  my  house  to  within  a mile  of  my  patient’s  I 
travelled  on  the  Salisbury  turn-pike , perhaps  as  bad  a specimen 
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of  public  road  as  can  be  started.  It  either  crosses  incessantly 
the  numerous  ridges  that  expire  on  the  edge  of  Yadkin  or  follow 
the  bed  of  some  branch  through  narrow  stony  gaps,  one  of  which 
so  remarkable  for  its  roughness  (roughness  has  required  for  it- 
self the  appellation  of  the  Devil’s  race-path.  In  general  the 
main  track  is  on  a layer  of  red  clay  with  a foundation  of  clay 
slate,  here  and  there  white  flint  lay  top- -most  or  fragments  of 
iron  stone  and  granite,  "There  in  wet  weather  it  would  be  im- 
passable numbers  of  poles  are  laid  crossways  answering  only  a 
temporary  purpose  for  when  not  often  renewed  they  break  and 
their  fragments  increase  the  difficulties.  '.Toe  to  stage  pass- 
ing on  such  improved  spots’.  There  is  no  end  to  their  bruises. 

On  that  whole  road  there  are  but  two  plantations  with  ten- 
ants; two  worn out  and  abandoned  and  another  in  a way  of  clear- 
ing to  be  abandoned  at  some  future  day.  The  first  inhabited 
plantation  about  a mile  from  my  house,  where  one  Ilichael  Fes- 
perman,  a millwright  and  ingenious  mechanician  lives,  to  one 
accustomed  to  real  farming  and  careful  husbandry,  presents 
nothing  but  desolation,  to  faithful  an  image  of  three-fifths 
of  the  plantations  in  the  County,  'That  renders  the  neglect 
in  this  case  more  remarkable  is  the  ability  of  the  proprietor 
to  do  better  for  he  is  an  intelligent  and  industrious  nan,  and 
his  force  of  boys  enough  to  show  fairer  sights.  It  seems  in- 
deed as  if  the  abode  was  intended  as  a contrast  with  the  char- 
acter of  its  inmate.  A man  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  the 
machinery  he  undertakes  to  finish,  yet  suffers  his  fences  to 
be  down  and  rotting  in  every  quarter,  his  house  to  be  but  im- 
perfect security  from  rain  or  Gold,  his  children  to  ho  bare- 
footed and  all  but  naked,  his  horses  and  cattle  but  slovenly 
sheltered  and  himself  to  put  up  with  any  way  short  of  per- _ 
ishing  from  improvidence  and  neglect.  Of  this  man,  a sensible 
little  dutchnan,  we  intend  yet  to  make  a postmaster  and  a 
mag  is  irate  ’ 

On  returning  home  met  with  Hr.  Carter  of  Rowan  County  a 
former  member  of  the  legislature  whom,  it  being  dark  and  he 
unacquainted  with  the  road,  I conducted  to  G.  Zirk’s  for  travel- 
ling accommodations*  He  appears  to  be  a tolerable  master  of 
the  political  gossip  of  the  da.y.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Fayette- 
ville with  three  loads  of  cotton  produced  on  his  plantation. 

He  seemed  grateful  for  my  attention  and  gave  me  two  news-papers 
one  of  which  was  inscribed  Gen.  Cook.  ITot  knowing  Mr.  Carter, 

I called  him  General  until  he  told  me  better’. 

ITovember  the  23rd, 


"Tet  the  whole  day;  eastern  cool  wind. 


A poor  day  for  market  people, 
frost  stays  them  from  driving  on 
market  towns.  The  way  they  do  ca 
of  the  state  of  the  country.  ITo 


yet  neither  rain,  snow  nor 
with  their  produce  to  the 
rry  on  is  truly  character is 
finished  public  roads;  no 
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regular  taverns  at  convenient  distances  all  is  done  with  the 
greatest  labor,  the  worst  hardships  and  coney  and  tine  consum- 
ing notions.  Seven  bales  of  cotton  300  lb.  average  a piece 
are  considered  a load  beside  the  necessary  feed  to  and  fro. 

Four  horses,  some  times  five  drag  this  load  over  count  and  vale 
at  the  rate  of  about  20  or  24  miles  a day.  At  cost  every  run 
they  water  their  horses,  steam  themselves  with  liquor,  at  night 
they  camp  out.  The  horses  are  fed  at  the  beams,  fire  is  built, 
sometimes  a sort  of  tent  made  and  they  proceed  to  broiling 
their  ham,  smoke  their  coffee,  and  warm  their  bread.  Supper 
over  some  stretch  out  around  the  fires,  others  under  the  tent, 
if  any,  and  the  night *s  rest  is  not  interrupted  except  by  the 
fighting  of  the  horses  and  the  snoring  of  their  masters. 

Arrived  to  market,  and  produce  sold,  every  one  lays  in  his 
provisions  of  sweetening,  coffee,  etc.,  for  the  coming  year, 
or  iron,  salt,  and  other  necessaries.  Some  return  with  heavy 
loads  for  country  merchants.  But  let  them  have  been  exposed 
ever  so  much,  return  rather  smoked  but  content  and  apparently 
invigorated  by  the  trip. 

November  the  24th. 

Fair,  but  cold  in  the  morning;  cloudy,  eastern  wind  and 
rain  in  the  evening. 

In  the  morning  I had  planned  a considerable  round  to  be 
commenced  in  the  afternoon  and  hardly  to  be  a termination_by 
tomorrow,  everything  was  preparing  for  the  undertaking.  I had 
already  chopped  wood  enough  to  last  my  family  during  my  absence. 
I had  been  fat-pine  hunting  and  actually  brought  some  on  my 
shoulder  to  give  the  little  ones  both  light  ana  heat;  my  oeard 
had  fallen  under  my  razor;  I was  in  full  equipment;  when  I be- 
gan to  look  over  ray  account  book  for  dunning  subjects  against 
backward  debits,  amount  was  explained  after  amount,  hour  passed 
after  hour,  the  clouds  gathered,  it  began  to  rain  and  I pulled 
off  ray  coat  to  stay  at  home. 

Truly  the  days  spent  at  hone.  Though  neither  idly  nor  dis- 
agreeably  spent  become  nost  too  think  of  late  not  to  chreaten 
scarcity  to  my  income.  It  sorely  Is  none  too  healthy;  it 
never  can  be;  we  doctors  want  nothing  but  health;  all  our 
study  is  to  restore  it  when  about  losing  or  lost.  But  prac- 
tice is  certainly  too  scanty  and  consequently  its  profits  in- 
sufficient to  support  decently  one  of  a liberal  profession. 

A physician  ought" to  be  paid  even  for  his  leisure,  for  his 
leisure  if  he  has  his  professional  heart  he  will  employ  to 
his  improvement  and  greater  ability  to  do  service. 

November  the  25th. 

Cloudy  in  the  morning;  fair  and  very  cold  at  night. 
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Began  my  great  tour  today  fitted  out  as  for  a Siberian  cam- 
paign, cloak  and  leggins,  Prom  my  house  to  the  river  we  count 
a mile.  The  road  runs  on  a ridge  which  expires  not  far  from 
the  landing;  in  wet  weather  it  is  miry  enough.  There  is  the 
place  of  an  old  meeting  house  (Stony  Hill)  on  reaching  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  afterwards  only  one  plantation  with  dwelling 
houses  is  to  be  found  between  me  and  the  ferry.  It  is  the  for- 
mer seat  of  Montgomery  Court-House,  the  house  where  life  and 
property  were  deliberated  on  formerly  now  forming  a kitchen 
house,  A beautiful  but  from  every  circumstance  and  past  his- 
tory a most  sickly  spot.  The  Yadkin  is  seen  winding  from  IT,  ¥. 
to  3.  Past,  the  roaring  of  the  Great  Palls  is  distinctly  heard 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  in  fact;  the  east  displays  itself 
too  in  a pleasing  landscape.  Alexander  Mirk  will  be  the  in- 
mate for  this  and  the  coming  year.  1 foretell  calamity  to  his 
family  if  they  remain  there  till  next  fall. 

At  the  landing  are  the  ruined  frames  of  those  houses  which 
twenty  years  back  formed  the  bulk  of  Tindals  ville , a town),*  .* 
which  then  promised  itself  great  tilings  from  a contemplated  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Pee  Dee  liver  for  this  is 
the  name  the  Yadkin  assumes  after  its  junction  with  the  "Tharrie 
and  which  it  preserves  to  the  sea. 

The  river  here  is  very  wide,  could  be  forded  in  places  (at 
low  water).  Its  bed  is  a solid  rock  in  which  mica,  slate,  and 
quartz  are  visible;  here  and  there  huge  fragments  stand  above 
the  common  water  nark,  and  in  general  the  bed  is  very  uneven 
and  rocky.  On  the  Bast  side  the  'Tharrie  flows  in  almost  right 
angles  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  tributary  stream.  The  landing 
on  either  side  is  bad,  the  ground  being  soft  and  sandy  and 
rather  steep.  For  ten  cents  the  ferry  man  sets  you  over  and 
tells  you  besides  funny  tales  on  his  neighbor. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Peedee  is  another  abandoned  town 
Henderson,  equally  famed  for  once  the  seat  of  Montgomery  Court 
House;  now  the  sole  property  of  the  heirs  of  one  McArthur  and 
my  wife’s  uncle  Henry  Delamothe. 

Prom  Henderson  I directed  my  course  towards  Lawrenceville , 
the  present  county  seat.  The  road  passes  through  a poor  broken 
country  intersected  by  several  creeks.  Island  Creek  is  the 
first.  It  has  been  honored  with  a bridge.  Hot  far  from  it  jl 
reached  Blakley  also  an  abandoned  county  seat  for  Montgomery. 

It  appears  that  this  court  house  was  first  built  under  a mi- 
grating star,  its  fate  will  be  to  wander. 

At  Blakley  I have  myself  resided  for  two  years  and  the 
tenant  at  will  of  Henry  Delamothe,  was  driven  from  it  and  in  a 
moment  of  anger  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1C34. 

I made  no  stop  except  at  Mr.  ilathaniel  Lilly’s  one  of  my 
creditors,  progenitor  of  a brood  of  liars  and  rascals,  i called 
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also  at  Hr.  John  Simmons  to  make  enquiries  after  a lost  um- 
brella. 

I returned  by  the  same  road  and  remained  all  night  with 
Benjamin  Bell,  senior. 

November  the  26th. 

Some  sunshine  in  the  afternoon,  but  cold  in  the  morning 
and  evening. 

My  first  call  was  this  morning  at  John  Norris*  where  I 
found  poor  kind  people  but  got  no  money.  My  next  call  stopped 
at  David  Morgan*s  whose  wife  I bled  and  of  whose  furniture  I 
bought  as  he  is  about  to  migrate  to  the  west.  Hardy  Morgan 
the  great  Colonel  had  my  third  visit,  here  a settlement  brought 
me  in  cash  five  cents. 

The  Colonel  lives  right  at  the  ford  of  "fharrie  six  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  At  the  other  side  I found  two 
more  of  my  creditors  of  whom  I obtained  twenty  one  dollars. 

Then  I took  my  course  back  home  through  a country  so  much  alike 
the  one  travelled  through  yesterday  that  find  nothing  new  to 
State  about  it.  Bed  clay  on  top,  clay  slate  foundation,  old 
fields,  badly  tended  lands,  worse  houses  such  is  the  physiog- 
nomy of  both  roads. 

November  the  27th. 

Some  hail  in  the  morning;  cold  rain  very  near  all  day. 

There  was  no  frost.  Day  at  home  among  my  books. 

November  the  28th.  A few  clouds  and  north  wind.  Frost  in 
the  morning;  milder  in  the  afternoon;  moon  clouded  at  night. 

November  the  29th. 

Fair  and  cold  all  day;  frost  in  the  morning;  the  ice  did 
not  thaw  in  the  shade,  wind  from  the  west. 

This  is  a Sabbath  day,  a Sabbath  day  in  these  back  woods, 
what  does  announce  it?  Not  a general  rest  from  labor  for 
market  wagons  keep  moving  as  during  the  week  days;  no  general 
invariable  brushing  up  and  preparing  to  visit  and  receive 
visitors  for  let  the  weather  be  somewhat  unfavorable  and  the 
dirty  clothes  the  every  days  labor  has  been  performed  in  will 
hardly  be  laid  aside.  That  then  does  announce  it  in  this 
Montgomery  county  the  field  of  my  present  remarks?  Perhaps  a 
scoured  house,  idle  gossiping  around  the  fire-side  or  on  the 
oiazza,  a better  dinner,  some  few  meetings;  traveling  the  _ 
roads  to  or  from  the  next  meeting  house;  some  reading  the  Bible 
farmers  walking  over  their  plantations  to  find  work  for  next 
week;  shut  up  store  and  grog  shops.  For  my  little  family 
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Sabbath  is  only  a change  of  occupations.  Tho  little  girls  know 
it  by  their  Sunday  frocks  and  the  prospect  of  a visit.  Some- 
times we  see  tho  mail  and  get  a newspaper.  Tie  do  perform  any 
job  which  has  for  aim  the  making  of  money,  otherwise  as  we  have 
to  eat  we  have  to  cook;  the  cows  must  be  milked,  the  cattle 
fed,  to  eat  we  have  to  cook;  the  fires  kept  up.  For  myself  I 
devote  Sunday  at  home  to  the  writing  of  letters,  the  perusal 
of  German,  French  or  English,  miscellaneous  work,  intermixed 
with  walks  and  botanical  excursions  on  suitable  days.  All 
professional  regular  study  has  holiday. 

My  wife  and  her  little  daughter  walked  over  to  her  neigh- 
bor’s Mrs.  P.  Moss,  about  a mile  in  a south  course  from  us. 

Such  visits  happen  but  seldom,  perhaps  as  seldom  do  we  receive 
any.  It  is  true  as  there  is  but  seldom  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  leaving  home  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a visit  to  neighbors 
from  whom  but  little  information  of  any  amount  is  to  be  derived, 
and  in  whom  little  willingness  is  found  to  have  any  worth  im- 
parted to  them,  so  our  neighbors,  considering  our  portion,  our 
extraction,  religious  faith,  education  and  habits,  all  so  dif- 
ferent from  theirs  have  not  much  inducement  to  come  to  see  us. 

If  any  of  them  venture  all  this  array  of  scare-crows,  they  only 
do  it  from  an  irresistible  desire  and  long  established  practice 
of  visiting  every  one  of  their  neighbors  at  least  once  in  their 
lives.  If  we  are  fond  of  solitude  we  undoubtedly  enjoy  it  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  could  be  possibly  wished  for  by  people 
not  altogether  savage.  A glorious  situation  for  a student,  if 
books  were  more  plenty  and  other  students  not  far  off  with 
whom  occasionally  to  exchange  dreams. 

TThether  it  be  better  or  worse  for  our  children  to  be  thus 
brought  up  almost  cloistered,  imbibing  no  ideas  but  our  own, 
seeing  no  example  but  ours,  a visitor  being  like  a sight,  a 
stranger  altogether  a rarity,  I have  not  yet  stopped  to  con- 
sider, it  certainly  must  have  an  influence  for  good  and  for 
evil. 


ITo  vender  the  3 0th. 


Frost,  cold  all  day,  but  little  wind. 
December  the  1st. 


Frost 


.n 


:he  morning,  cool  fair  and  calm  all  day. 


In  the  forepart  of  the  day  my  wife’s  uncle  A.  D.  came  to 
see  us.  He  begins  to  feel  the  desolation  of  his  portion  in 
this  strange  country  at  seventy  two  years  of  age,  unacquainted 
with  the  English  language , nobody  to  speak  to  at  his  brothers 
but  his  narrow  and  unsociable  brother,  himself  accustomed  to 
the  easy  epicurean  life  of  the  old  country  he  lias  now  to  put 
up  with  the  fare  of  an  inveterate  old  miser.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  props os  to  stay  with  us.  How  will  tna i got  I 
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have  told  him  quickly  that  he  was  welcome  to  do  as  we  did. 

In  the  evening  I went  to  Lawrence ville. 

According  to  reports  lirs.  Delano  the  wa3  delivered  of  a 
stranger  on  Friday  the  28th  November,  a little  girl  made  to  in- 
herit the  old  cuckhold’s  property,  will  that  nefarious  scheme 
be  crowned  with  success? 

December  the  2nd, 

Fair,  frost,  calm. 

Sent  off  to-day  the  letter  prepared  for  Adele  Loulanger  via 
New  York. 

December  the  3rd. 

Fair,  frost,  calm. 

Remained  all  day  at  home,  a day  lost  as  to  study  on  ac- 
count of  our  guest.  Put  in  two  window  sashes. 

December  4th, 

Cloudy  in  the  morning,  some  sprinkling  of  rain,  milder  than 
yesterday. 

December  5th,  6th,  7th. 

Fair,  frost  in  the  night  and  morning.  liild  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 


December  8th 
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EXHIBIT  #2 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  KRON»S  AGRICULTURAL  AMD  HORTICULTURAL  1TCTS3 

The  notes  extant  began  on  February  19,  1843,  and  extend 
through  March  8,  1882.  The  last  notes  are  in  the  shaky  hand  of 
an  old  man.  Ho  notes  were  found  for  the  Civil  "far  years  of 
1863,  1864,  and  1865. 

These  extracts  were  copied  from  Mrs.  Lena  Spinks  Laton?s 
typewritten  copies,  and  from  some  of  the  original  notes  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Paul  Ivey  in  1957. 

Quotations  from  these  notes  follow; 

February  19,  1843 

In- suite  of  the  coldness  of  the  nights  and  the  morning 
frosts,  signs  of  vegetation  and  of  flowing  sap  appear  in  var- 
ious plants.  The  maple  tree  has  been  in  bloom  for  some  time, 
and  indeed  the  frost  has  several  times  blasted  its  hasty  flower- 
ing. Peach  trees  have  their  flower  buds  here  and  there  tipped 
with  red,  the  promise  of  their  coming  glory--3o  with  a young 
nectarine  in  the  garden,  A specimen  of  the  hard  shell  sweet 
almond  shows  advancing  leave-buds — a multriaulis  cutting  is  in 
the  same  predicament. -- 

The  experiment  made  with  the  carrots  left  standing  were 
produced  in  order  to  obtain  seed  from  them,  has  so  far  succeeded. 
Indeed  every  root  so  remaining  escaped  whilst  those  heretofore 
taken  up  and  replanted  almos ^universally  perished— The  salsify 
do  well" also — before  winter  they  were  plentifully  surrounded 
by  well  rotted  stable dung.  Leaving  the  crowns  of  the  roots  un- 
covered. -- 


Made  an  experiment  last  fall  with  cuttings  of  a variety  of 
fruit  trees  stuck  into  Irish  potatoes  and  thus  planted  in  a 
drill  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  they  would  strike  root 
and  make  trees";  if  they  should,  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit 
might  be  propagated  without  the  trouble  of  grafting  and  with, 
the  advantage  of  having  all  the  suckers  if  any  of  the  same  kind 
of  fruit  with  the  main  tree.  After  'che  cuttings  were  planted 
at  about  a foot  apart  litter  was  laid  over  the  ground  between 
them  so  as  to  prevent  the  frost  from  heaving  them  out  of  the 
unround — “n  the  summer  it  is  intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
ground  clean  but  also  to  shade  the  growing  plants  and  even  to 
water  then  if  need  should  be. 

In  January  grafted  in  the. ground  three  Moore park  apricots 
on  Magnum  bonum  plum  sprouts  in.  niter . 

in  the  same  month  sowed  also  a few  radisn,  broccoli,  endive 
and  celery-seeds,  with  but  little  prospect  however  of  saving 
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all  of  thorn  from  froat — They  have  not  yet  cone  up. 

The  onions  from  seed  set  out  in  October  are  in  a growing 

way. 

Get  out  a few  very  snail  cuttings  of  goose-berry:  two  have 

taken  root. 

Two  Dahlias  obtained  in  November  from  Davidson  kept  at 
first  in  the  cellar  seem  to  wither  away  from  too  dry  a situa- 
tion--3at  them  out  where  intended  to  remain  and  kept  them  well 
protected  from  fr os t--Uncer tain  whether  they  are  aIive--The 
"tubers  however  though  for  a long  time  surrounded  by  moist 
earth  are  firm  as  an  irish  potato  would  be  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  about  to  vegetate — 

February  20,  1843 

Sowed  in  a long  drill  Parsley,  lettuce  and  radish  seeds: 
the  first  to  remain,  the  other  two  to  be  pulled  up  as  they 
advance  for  use, 

February  25,  1843 

Grafted  lady  apple  two  grafts  on  Hughes  Crab — two  holland 
apples  along  the  north  row  in  the  yard-- three  Medlars  one  on 
a pear  in  the  garden,  one  on  a pear  on  the  west  side  of  the 
yard,  and  one  on  a thorn  bush  in  the  stable  yard--3ix  Prince fs 
3 t.  Germaine,  four  on  sprouts  in  the  small  meadow-field,  and 
two  on  an  old  Dear  tree  near  the  stable  bars — two  Smith-pears 
near  the  'Test  side  of  the  yard  on  two  sprouts--six  Hurley  pears 
on  the  same  old  tree  having  Pinter  doyenne  & gray  Doyenne,  one 
of  each  on  an  old  pear  tree  opposite  the  south  west  corner  of 
the  garden — two  apricots  of  Mo ore park  on  Magnum  bonum  plum 
sprouts  pulled  upland  grafted  either  on  stem,  or  root  without 
stem — One  sweet-almond  on  a plum-- 

The  cuttings  stuck  in  irish  potatoes  in  November  were  found 
today  in  various  conditions--some  fresh  and  plumb,  some  dryed 
up  to  some  extent  from  below  upwards,  but  all  more  wanting  in 
live  near  the  potato  than  at  some  distance  from  it.  Some  show 
several  buds  further  developed  near  the  potato  than  higher  up. 
The  Medlar  pear  and  sweet  almond  had  the  best  appearance.  Cut- 
tings merely  stuck  in  ground  on  a former  trail  showed  signs  oi 
vegetation  at  the  cut  extremity:  these  showed  none  whatever — 

the  potatoes  were  in  a growing  state-r- 

March  30,  1843  . , 

Sowed  over  again  brocoli  and  radish:  the  frost  most  un- 

usual in  this  month  having  made  havoc  in  the  seed  beds.  This 
is  the  first  fair  day  this  spring  though  the  morning  has  not 
been  totally  free  from  frost.  Two  martins  were  seen  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 
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April  12 , 1843 

Spring  seems  to  have  sat  in  at  last:  the  martin  and  whip- 

poor-will  have  made  their  appearance,  vegetation  is  started, 
flowers  are  springing  up  on  all  sides  and  the  fields  are  en- 
livened with  the  industrious  husbandmen — The  gardener  also  may 
now  sow  with  some  hope  of  not  having  his  labours  blasted  by 
frost  that  might  be  looked  f or --So  far  the  fruit  is  not  much 
injured:  the  magnum  bonum,  on  the  contrary  having  been  kept 

back  by  the  cold  ’leather,  promises  a fruitful  year-- 

Planted  white  beans  in  a row  at  such  distances  that  they 
may  be  provided  with  sticks. 

The  strawberry  vines  from  seed  year before  last  will  come 
into  bearing  this  year  anc!  show  what  they  are,  should  the 
weather  prove  suitable 

ITovember  9,  1843 

Commenced  carrying  out  manure — The  plan  is  to  lay  it  in 
ridges  and  cover  it  with  earth  or  sand  till  spring  when  it 
thoroughly  mixes  with  earth. 

Opened  the  ground  around  the  peach-trees.  Brushed  over  the 
young  apple-trees  with  soft-soap, 

December  11,  1843 

Coated  the  pear  trees  and  a peach  tree  with  a mixture  of 
fresh  cow- dung  and  urine  to  remove  the  rough  bark.  It  forms 
a complete  coat  to  the  trunk:  the  bark  underneath  is  kept 

moist  and  the  rain  does  not  seem  to  have  power  to  wash  it  off ; 
so  it  will  stay  on  until  it  falls  off  with  the  rough  bark. 

Uncovered  the  foot  of  apple  and  peach  trees  and  put  un- 
leached ashes  about  them. 

Ploughed  a small  patch  in  the  yard  for  an  orchard  grass 
seed  bed^  having  previously  spread  stable  manure  on  it. 

Ploughed  also  the  watermelon  patch  previously  manured  and 
two  rows  of  the  sweet  potato  patch:  in  both  these  places, 

there  being  a declivity,  threw  all  the  earth  up  hill:  the 

trouble  was  twofold  but  advantage  well  compensates  it. 

Continued  to  carry  in  the  garden  manure  from  the  cow  sta- 
bles, mouldered  since  last  winter  in  a suitable  pit. 

December  21,  1843 

Had  five  pairs  of  draw  bars  completed  on  the  plantation: 
the  former  had  lasted  about  eight  years:  the  posts  are  most 

of  them  are  utterly  decayed  except  those  of  Sassafras  which, 
with  a little  refreshing  may  be  serviceable  yet — 

As  timber  for  enclosing  begins  to  be  scarce,  made  a trial 
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of  straight  fence  with  short  areas  pieces. 

Had  an  addition  made  to  the  stables  both  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  cattle  and  Sheep  and  save  more  manure. 

January  8,  1844 

Transferred  all  the  green-house  plants  into  a place  con- 
trived for  the  purpose. 

Sowed  some  dew-plant  seed  in  a small  pot  and  placed  it  in 
the  stove. 

February  22,  1844 

Burned  off  the  pasture — 

Planted  a magnolia  seed. 


Cut  off  a few  inches  above  the  bud  the  limbs  innoculated 
last  year  with  various  fruit. 

Made  a compost  heap. 

March  2 0,  18 44 

Sowed  14  hills  of  Large  Cantaloupe  melons  in  a place  pre- 
pared before  winter  by  spade  digging,  highly  manured  with 
cows  tall  dung  and  the  scrapings  of  the  chicken  house,  as  also 
the  off all  of  chickens  and  rabbits.-- 

March  25,  1844 

Sowed  Bed  Beets  & Okra — 

April  24,  1845 

Sowed  in  a box  on  the  Piazza: 

April  25,  1845 

Dislodged  Bees  out  of  a box  with  loose  bars,  the  comb  hav- 
ing been  worked  irregularly:  there  was  nothing  but  honey  and 

bee-bread. 

Put  guide  comb  into  another  box  to  replace  the  one  removed: 
the  bees "adopted  the  change  and  went  to  work  immediately— 

(There  are  many  long  entries  concerning  his  fight  with  the  var- 
ious insects  which  attacked  his  plants,  especially  the  c ur culio 
and  the  grape  vine  borer.) 

May  2S , 1848  (First  typed  entry  for  this  year) 

(First  there  is  a long  disertation  on  pruning  grape  vines, 
and  another  on  the  budding  method  of  grai  ting). 

Fences 

There  are  at  Attaway-hill  12,000  rails  to  be  kept  up  per- 
manently. Of  this  number  the  3 sides  forming  the  pasture 
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require  one  third.  ITow  at  YO/lOO  a hundred  ready  to  put  up, 
the  whole  enclosure  costs  $84  dollars,  and  the  pasture  $20, 
which  may  stand  five  years  without  having  to  be  repaired. 

From  the  5th  year  on  one  third  has  to  be  renewed,  from  the  bot- 
tom, every  third  year  so  that  in  the  15th  year  the  fence  would 
be  wholly  renewed.  By  that  time  the  cost  will  have  been  $84 
original,  $84  subsequent,  interest,  $91.38,  in  all  $175.38. 

The  third  of  which  applied  to  the  pasture  is  $55,  or  divided 
between  the  15  years,  gives  $5  dollars  33  a year.  Therefore, 
that  is  the  yearly  cost  of  keeping  up  our  cattle. 

January,  1351 


Garden  "Tall 

Ilade  out  of  Fine  posts  and  weatherboarding  plank,  single 
on  three  sides  but  as  close  as  the  rough  edges  of  the  lumber 
would  permit  so  as  to  afford  both  security  and  shelter,  double 
on  the  northside  to  make  a warm  border  for  early  plants  and 
tender  grapes.  The  double  side  six  inches  thick:  the  interval 
filled  with  hay  rammed  in.  This  wall  succeeds  a hedge  of  thorn 
bushes  and  apple  trees  from  seed.  Two  years  experience  fully 
satisfied  me  that  a neat  hedge  can  be  made  sufficient  against 
large  cattle  and  ornamented  when  nicely  clipped.  Still  f or  a 
small  garden  like  ours  affording  no  protection  against  rabbits 
without  additional  low-walling,  the  trouble  of  trimming,  the 
waste  of  ground  were  not  compensated  by  the  pleasure  yielded 
by  its  looks. 


(much  about  his  graftings — much  about  his  planting  of  vines  and 
other  plants  in  the  vineyard.  Vines  were  planted  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  buildings.  He  tells  of  his  ordering  plants  from 
the  various  seed  or  nurserymen.) 

December  30,  1851 

(Tells  how  he  removed  the  orange  trees  from  their  boxes, 
pruned  their  roots,  and  then  replaced  them  in  the  boxes  con- 
taining charcoal  and  compost.  This  was  the  only  way  he  oe- 
lieved  these  could  continue  to  grow  in  the  boxes  in  the  green- 
house) . 

January  21  & 22,  1853 

Had  horse  and  cow  manure  hauled  to  the  fields  & meadow: 
the  latter  to  the  Potato  patch  and  the  former  to  the  fields 
and  meadow  but  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  the  least  undecom- 
posed to  the  field  but  the  mould-like  to  the  meadow.  The  mass 
of  both  has  been  accumulated  in  and  over  their  respective  pits 
every  since  Christmas  of  1851,  Two  horses  yielded  four  loads 
(of  82  bushels  each)  of  rough  manure  and  two  of  well  decom- 
posed, Three  cows  furnished  five  loads  oi  rough  materials: 
the  mould  part  of  their  manure  yet  in  the  pit,  for  garden  pur- 
poses: may  be  three  loads  more.  So  the  totality  of  manure 

saved  with  2 horses  and  3 head  of  horned  cattle  in  lo  months 
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amounts  to  13  loads,  or  a wagon  load  of  32  bushels  a month, 
nearly  three  bushels  a day  litter  and  all.  Eay  and  straw  had 
been  freely  supplied,  indeed  the  former  too  freely.  Three 

loads,  or  24S  bushels,  spread  in  a small  meadow  nearly 

in  superfines  makes  but  a small  show  though  pretty  evenly  broad- 
cast." The  rest  was  left  in  piles  two  to  the  load  to  be  dis- 
tributed hereafter. 


January  23,  1053 

A heifer  calf  v/as  born  the  first  crop  from  11a  j or . The 
mother  a no-horn,  ordinary  milker;  the  male  a calx  of  a very 
large  cow  and,  as  stated,  a Durham  Bull,  major  is  however, 
like  his  mother  was,  black  all  over,  of  good  size  for  his  age, 
not  yet  2 years,  of  strong,  squarelike,  bony  frame.  He  could 
not  have  been  over  14  months  old  when  the  cow  was  in  season. 

The  calf  was  very  much  his  make  and  indication  of  large  teats 
as  Major’s  mother  had.  How  if  the  remark  of  observant  breed- 
ers is  true  Major  will  give  all  his  offspring  the  hind  parts 
of  his  mother,  that  is  they  will  be  good  milkers. 

(He  gives  long  records  of  the  numbers  of  butterflies  which  pro- 
duced the  grarevine  borers  observed  and  caught,  (Agenas).  ±n 
1357  or  1358  he  learned  to  handle  these  by  allowing  the  poultry 
to  have  free  access  to  the  vineyard,  these  eating  the  adult ^ 
flies  or  butterflies  before  they  laid  eggs.  He  gives  r ec  or  os 
of  his  making  wine,  giving  the  recipe  and  bottle  or  jug  label- 
ings ) . 

October  5,  1854 

Sat  out  Burr’s  Uew-pine.  . 

A rime  "pineapple  from  the  top  bud  of  an  apple  bought  m 

Charleston  in  Jan,  1352. 


the 
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November  28,  1354 

Ascertained  that  from  night  till  morning 

-1  bushel  dry  manure and  the  five  head  of  cattle  12  ^ushe  s 

also,  equal  to  540  bushels  during  the  winter  months  and  l(Mo 
during  the  year  which  alon^  with  some  200  bushels  oi  impregna  tec. 
sand  would  cover  one  acre  2 inch  taick 


horses 
1 


of 


The 

dry 


cattle  and  horses  now  consume  daily  4o 
feed:  hence  not  quite  l/5  is  returned 


lb.  or  15  bushels 
:n  solid  manure. 


December  4,  1354 

Carried  a large  orange  tree  and  two 
lar s they  had  withstood  so  far  in  the 
though  the  temperature  of  the  external 
down  to  sixteen  Fahr. A cold  night  is 


polergonia  in  the  cel- 
room  over  the  cellar, 
air  fell  several  times 
at  hand 


December  5,  1354  . „ 

Thermometer  at  10-Fahr.  in  the  morning  hei ore  the  ■ ise. 

■nid  not  make  fire  in  the  green*-house , but  had  padded  the  w_n^ow 
shutters  and  toward  10  in  the  night  put  heated  bricks  m the 


stove;  nothing  was  hurt 


December  6 & 7,  1054 

Hade  three  dams  lately  to  catch  up  the  leaves  and  mould 
washed  from  the  hills  and  convert  them  into  amendment  for  our 
stiff  soil. 

De  c ember  G , 1 G 5 4 

Grafted  Tfhite  Syrian  and  Chape  las  grapes  on  muscadine , some 
stocks  r ootecT  cTi'fd’  o’tlTers’  not.  3 ome  by  C left  C-r aT~' L i ng  o tn e r s by 
A t taway  gr af ting. 

idea's ur e'  of  yar d . 2C8  feet  long 237  wide. 

Garden  OS  feet  wide  100  feet  long. 

December  27,  1G54 

Had  the  manure  pits  emptied  and  the  contents  banked  up. 

(In  1355  he  devised  an  improved  apple  juice  extractor,  for 
making  cider). 

January  19,  1C55 

If  ter  cogitating  about  it  for  a few  years  especially  when 
the  apples  were  getting  ripe  and  after  making  various  awkward 
fruitless  essays  and  going  to  no  small  expense,  succeeded  at 
last  in  completing  a hand  ample  mill , which  can  now  oe  made 
to  work  after  half  an  "h'dur  ’ s additional  work.  Tne  common 
trough  and  nestle  were  too  heavy  and  primitive  for  our  aims 
and  labour  saving  notions:  the  old  fashioned  nuts  require  too 
much  mower  and  do  not  la.st;  iron  mills  are  oojec  Lionablc  on 
account  of  the  stain  and  taste  they  impart  to  the  must.  A 
machine  to  be  worked  by  hand,  to  do  quick  work  and  well  so  as 
to  render  the  mailing  of  fresh  cider  at  s h or  i intervals  quite 
an  easv  job,  was  a desidcration  especially  in  our  small  sea ^.e 
plans."  He  have  got  it  now  I trust  and  if  hereafter  we  lack 
cider  it  must  be^for  the  want  of  apples. 


February  22,  1855  . , . 

(Tells  about  method  of  sharpening  posts  to  oe  usee 
vineyard,  and  how  they  are  charred  on  the  point  to  prevent 
rottin^.  Tie  used  boiling  pitch  to  cover  the  ends  with  as  a 
mreser  vative , which  resulted  in  their  lasting  j.ive  years.) 


Apr il  23,  1G5S 
A warm 
Henewod  the  box 
which  wintered 


rainy 


day:  took  the  things 

of  Adelelaide  *s  orange 
in  the  cellar  was  taken 


out  of  the 
tree.  The 
out  more 


gr  e en  -h  ous  e - - 
ee 

week 


orange  tr 


than 


ago,  almost  leafless*  It 
a good  sprinkle  of  flower 
cocheneals . 


has  since 
buds  and  t 


universally  put  out,  with 
reasonable  number  of 


April  24,  1G56 

Hived  a splendid  swarm  in  one  of  3uranTs 
the  first  swarm  of  the  season. — — * 


storified  hives; 
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April  25,  1856 

Reboxed  Elizabeths  orange  tree.  Mild  cherry  in  bloom. 

(Mentions  horse  manure  pit  and  cow  manure  pit,) 

December  1,  1858 

In  the  vineyard  our  rows  are  eight  feet  apart,  and  the 
vines  generally  three  feet  apart.  Each  vine  has  a firm  stake 
six  or  seven  feet  above  ground  & some  1^>  inches  in  diameter, 
of  heart  pine,  pitched  at  the  portion  driven  into  the  ground. 

The  object,  as  said,  which  renders  this  high  training  a 
necessity  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  is 
the  being  thereby  able  to  pull  in  the  aid  of  poultry  for  the 
destruction  of  the  grapevine  borer,  the  existence  of  which 
renders  grape  raising  in  this  locality  an  impossibility.  The 
vines  being  high  up  and  the  space  open  below  and  free  the 
poultry  can  see  the  insect  when  on  the  wing  it  deliberately 
scatters  its  eggs  over  the  ground,  especially  near  the  foot  of 
the  main  stock,  and  the  poultry  themselves  are  kept  out  of 
reach  of  the  fruit. 

(In  1859  he  obtained  107  varieties  of  grape vines ^fr on  the 
French  Luxembourg  gardens  in  Paris.  These  made  a total  of 
119  different  varieties  in  the  ground.  These  were  trained 
high  off  the  ground  to  provide  freedom  for  the  poultry  beneath 
to  consume  any  Agerias  that  might  appear). 

March  22,  1859 

First  shad  and  first  corn  planting  at  Henderson. 


April  6,  1868 

The  first  swarm.  Pear  trees  in  full  bloom* 


May  15,  1868 

Elizabeth  sowed  in  the  garden  in  well  prepared  ground  some 
one  hundred  of  wild  flower  seeds. 

Mowed  in  the  yard  for  the  first  time. 


Moving  things  out  of  greenhouse. 


May  19,  1868 

Sub-soiled  the  corn  at  home  between  ihe  rows,  ..e 
round  the  corn  before  with  the  Sub-soiler. 

One  of  the  young  sows  had  some  8 pigs  this  month, 
of  the  cows  had  a heifer  calf. 

Thermometer  for  two  days  down  at  40- • ihis  mornm 
58  at  sunrise.  lUver  low,  no  fish. 


had  run 
And  one 


g 19  th 


March  23,  1870 

Trans'planTe d a seedling  English  walnut  in 


the  meadow  below 
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the  Wash-place.  Neig  had  a heifer  calf. 

April  24 j 187  0 

Opened  the  greenhouse  windows. 

April  13,  1871 

Boxed  up  henhouse  manure. 

War ch  2,  1872 

Ground  covered  with  three  inches  of  snow. 

July  25,  1874 

Threshing  at  Henderson.  Grafted  a 3.  Hichael  Grange  on 
a mandarin. 

July  28,  1874 

The  Ted  Cow  had  a heifer  calf. 

November  13,  1874 

Removed  everything  into  the  new  Green  house. 

(He  produced  a pineapple.) 

April  11,  1881 

Sowed  Egg-plant  in  the  box  in  the  greenhouse. 

Planted  green  peas  in  garden,  lower  end.  Hutched  straw- 
berries. 

April  15,  1881 

Dug  up  Salsify. 

April  20  & 21,  1881 

Had  cow  manure  hauled  out  in  garden,  sweet  potato  patch 

and  Lisa's  field* 

Irish  potatoes  coming  up:  very  latej 

April  22,  1881 

Thunder  cloud  in  the  morning. 

Some  shad:  river  low  and  clear. 

Apr i 128, 1881 

Chonred  out  the  vinej/ard  and  made  hills  for  the  melons: 
manure  had  been  carried  for  every  hill. 

Commenced  mowing  in  the  yard:  green  stuff  for  the  cattle 

and  horses. 

August,  1881 

Sowed  turnip  seed.  All  melons  nearly  a complete  i a-^uro . 
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March  3 s 18G2 

Sowed  in  cold  frame:  trophy  tomato ; drumhead  Savoy  cabbage; 

Ions;  purple  egg-plant;  Han  don  lettuce;  large  flat  Dutch  cabbage; 
blade  Pekin  egg-plant;  late  Drumhead  cabbage;  acme  tomato;  early 
York  cabbage. 

March  8,  1882 

Peach  and  pear  trees  started  to  bloom.  Bliss’  pear  up. 
Crescent  strawberry  showing  flower  buds. 
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Exhibit  #4  HE1ISY  DEUMOTKB’3  VIILL 


In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I Henry  Delamothe  of  the  state  of 
ITorth  Carolina  8:  county  of  v on tg ornery  knowing  that  it  is  ap- 
pointed for  all  men  to  die  and  being  of  a sound  mind  & in  as 
tolerable  share  of  health  as  old  age  can  permit,  do  make  this 
ny  last  will  & testament  in  the  manner  following  to  wit 
Hirst  I give  my  soul  to  God  who  first  gave  it  me  and  my  body  to 
the  earth  to  be  decently  buried  and  as  for  the  worldly  goods 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  on  me  I dispose  of  them  as 
hereafter  mentioned  - 


Hirst  I give  my  wife  Beneathy  Delamothe  the  plantation  lying  Cz 
bein'7  at  the  mouth  of  Uharrie  on  Fee  Dee  Diver  on  the  South 
east  Side  of  Uhary  comprehending  all  the  Several  tracts  of  land 
of  mine  between  the  Diver  of  Uwhary  at  the  mouth  of  the  same 
unto  the  Island  creek  on  .tee  Dee  Di  ver  a.nd  ex  tending  as  j-  ar  as 
Benjamin  Benjamin  Bell’s  line  on  Uwhary  and  the  widow  Bell’s 
line  on  or  near  Island  creek  bridge  to  be  her  dowery  of  the  land 
dur in'7  her  natural  life  And  also  her  share  oi  the  neg^  oes  and 
the  rest  of  my  property  agreeable  to  law.  I give  her  also  a 
bed  & furniture  forever  a cow  & calf  forever  and  her  riding 
Saddle.  I give  her  also  for  her  years  provisions  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  bushels  of  corn,  Ten  bushels  of  wheat  Twenty 
five  pound  weight  of  coffee,  Hifty  weight  oi  Sugar,  Five  i.un- 
drcd  weight  of  pork,  and  Hifty  dollars  in  cash. 

2nd  I give  my  daughters  ITancy  & Elizabeth  (so  caliec)  fifty 
cents  each  and  no  more.  The  reason  for  it  can  be  easily  guessed 
at.  and  should  my  wife  Beneathy  get  any  more  children  before 
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my  death  or  after  my  decease  whom  the  law  would  entitle  to  be 
heirs  of  nine  I give  each  of  then  the  Game  sum  of  Gif ty  cents 
& no  more. 

3rd  I give  my  brother  Gran  c is  /.ugustus  Delano  the  now  living 
with  me  the  house  wherein  James  Goodwin  liusk  used  to  live  lying 
& being  on  the  South  east  Side  of  Uwhary  on  the  land  bequeathed 
to  my  wife  with  five  acres  adjoining  it  agreeable  to  his 
choice  during  his  natural  life  provided  that  should  he  not 
live  on  it  he  shall  not  let  any  body  else  occupy  the  Came,  'i 
give  him  also  all  liy  wearing  apparel  two  barrels  of  corn  or 
ten  bushels,  five  bushels  of  wheat,  ten  pounds  of  coffee, 

Twenty  five  pounds  weight  of  Sugar  Two  hundred  weight  of  Pork, 
and  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  I give  him  aiso  a med  a 
furniture,  a pine  table,  two  common  chairs,  I give  him  also  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  him  in  two  different  in- 
stalments viz  Seventy  five  dollars  on  the  first  of  January  and 
Seventy  five  dollars  on  the  first  of  July  in  each  a every  year 
during  his  natural  life  - 

4th  1 give  liar  y CeGile  fir  on  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid 
her  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  a every  year  during  her 
natural  life,  I give  her  also  one  thousand  dollars  to  be 
paid  her  one  year  after  my  decease  - 

5th  1 give  to  the  children  whom  Grancis  Joseph  iiron  has  got 
or  may  have  by  his  present  wife  Lary  Gecile  -iron,  me  sum  Ox 
one  Thousand  dollars  to  each  oi  them  with  interest  from  erne 
time  of  my  decease,  to  be  paid  to  them  wnen  tncy  shall  a utaj_n 
the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  old  - a should  any  one  of  them  aie 
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before  being  of  age  then  her  or  his  portion  or  share  to  be 
distributed  to  the  remaining  ones  alive  equally. 

6th  I give  Hilliam  Hamilton  one  hundred  acres  of  land  lying 
& being  on  Barness  creek  adjoining  the  land  where  old  Hoses 
Steed  died.  Also  I give  Stephen  Hamilton  the  tract  of  land 
lying  and  being  on  the  poison  fork  of  Barness  Creek  adjoining 
the  above  tract  which  1 bought  of  old  Moses  Steed  containing 
one  hundred  acres  be  the  same  more  or  less  - 

7th  I give  the  balance  or  residue  of  my  property  to  my  exe- 

cutor in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  my  Sister  guenet’s  grand- 
children, by  the  name  Forester  or  Fores  tier,  to  be  paid  to 
any  one  of  them  who  should  apply  for  the  Same,  subject  however 
to  the  payment  of  the  legacies  made  in  this  will  & moreover 
obligatory  t_o  them  to  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  year- 
ly to  their  Grandmother  Quenette  during  her  natural  life,  & 
after  her  decease  the  same  Sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be 
paid  to  their  own  mother  yearly  also  during  her  natural  life 
but  should  no  one  of  my  Sister  Guenets  children  or  one  duly 
authorized  legally  to  receive  the  above  properly  in  tneir  be- 
half  apply  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  my  decease,  Then 
the  above  property  to  revert  unto  Mary  Cecile  -iron’s  children, 
& be  distributed  equally  among  them  subject  however  to  the 
legacies  herein  mentioned.  I wish  that  my  negroes  should  be 
valued  by  three  responsible  freeholders,  & that  Francis  uosepn 
liron  should  be  one  of  them  & that  they  should  be  divided  iii  lo 
lots  of  as  equal  value  as  possible  as  many  as  would  be  lawful 
heirs  & that  my  wife  Beneathy  Belamothe  should  have  one  lot 
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drawn  for  her  share  which  lot  I wish  to  be  drawn  by  a Small 
child.  I wish  that  negro  man  David  and  his  wife  Biddy  & her 
daughter  Charity  & all  Charity fs  children,  should  be  part  of 
one  lot  together  with  some  of  David’s  children  to  make  up  the 
value  of  the  rest  of  the  lot  but  if  said  negro  David  of  his 
wife  & his  children  & grand-children  should  happen  to  be  drawn 
for  my  wife’s  lot  then  she  may  have  another  lot  drawn  for  her 
share  in  lieu  of  David's  lot  & let  David's  lot  with  his  child- 
ren & grand  children  remain  with  the  rest  of  the  estate,  i 
wish  that  all  my  perishable  property  be  sold  at  public  vendue 
to  the  highest  bidder  as  usual  in  such  like  cases  at  nine 
months  credit  the  purchaser  giving  land  with  good  approved 
security  - 1 wish  that  my  lands  be  rented  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage & also  that  my  negroes  belonging  to  my  estate  my 
wife’s  share  excepted  should  be  hired  out  to  the  highest  bid- 
der as  usual  in  such  cases  with  good  & approved  security  ex- 
cept such  as  are  hereafter  mentioned  and  I wish  that  the  ready- 
money  which  I might  have  at  my  decease  ai ter  the  legacies  are 
paid  and  should  remain  together  with  all  monies  arising  from 
the  renting  of  the  land  the  hiring  of  the  negroes  & the  collec- 
tion of  the  notes  & money  due  should  be  loaned  out  upon  in teres \ 
to  some  good  responsible  people  giving  land  & approver  security 
for  the  payment  thereof. 

Tt  is  my  desire  also  that  David  & his  wiie  ^idoy  & ii— s 
daughter  Charity  & Charity’s  children  should  be  put  m posses- 
sion of  my  plantation  in  the  Pork  of  the  Uwhary  & Yadkin  liv- 
ers & there  live  together  provided  that  David  & all  this  family 
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support  themselves  'without  any  cost  to  the  estate  & in  order 

that  my  negro  David  he  able  to  accomplish  this  task  I desire 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  product  of  that  farm  with  the  labor 
of  himself  his  wife  his  Daughter  Charity  & Charity’s  children 
until  Charity’s  children  attain  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  old 
& then  that  Charity’s  children  be  returned  into  the  common  stoc 
as  every  one  of  them  attain  the  year  of  Twenty  one.  It  is  my 
wish  that  David  & his  wife  Biddy  & his  daughter  Charity  re- 
main in  possession  of  that  land  during  their  natural  life  free 
from  all  encumbrance  whatever.  I give  also  my  negro  David  & 
his  wife  Biddy  for  the  support  of  him  & all  the  family  above 
mentioned  twenty  five  barrels  of  corn  or  one  hundred  & twenty 
five  bushels  of  corn,  Dive  bushels  of  wheat,  Five  hundred 
weight  of  pork,  one  able  horse,  two  cows  & calves,  two  good 
ploughs  & one  pair  of  gear,  two  pairs  of  cards,  & two  spinning- 
wheels  & one  hundred  yards  of  coarse  cloth  and  leather  enough 
to  make  each  one  of  them  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

For  the  full  & correct  execution  of  the  above  will  & testa- 
ment I appoint  John  Atkins  Esquire  my  Executor  A leave  what  is 
omitted  to  mention  to  be  disposed  oi  agreeable  io  his  oes  i. 
judgment  A the  advantage  & the  best  interest  of  the  estate. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  name  & seal  this 
the  6th  of.  September  1C38  in  the  presence  of 

John  A.  Ledbetter  (Jurat)  -i.  Delamothe  u) 

Achilles  Anight  (Jurat) 
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State  of  llorth  Carolina) 

) 

) 

lion tg ornery  County  ) 1 John 


of  pleas  & quarter  Sessions  in  & 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  is 


B.  Has  tin  Cleric  of  the  court 
for  the  county  of  Montgomery 
a true  copy  from  the  records 


of  my  office 

In  testimony  whereof  I hereunto  set 
my  name  & affix  my  seal  of  office 

( L 3 ) 

at  Lawrence ville  the  7th  day  of 
January  AD  1039 

Jn.  3.  Mas  tin  elk  c c 
By  A.  Knight  D Clk 

State  of  north  Carolina)  Court  of  pleas  & quarter  Sessions 

) 

Montgomery  County  ) July  Session  1847 

Then  the  foregoing  was  offered  in  open  court  as  a true  copy 
of  the  last  will  & testament  of  Henry  Delamothe  Dec’d  and  from 
the  certificate  thereunto  affixed  of  the  Clerk  of  the  county 
court  It  was  so  adjudged  by  the  court  & the  original  having- 
been  Destroyed  by  fire  at  the  burning  of  the  Court  house  & 
Decords  this  copy  is  substituted  in  its  stead  & ordered  to  be 
recorded  & filed  with  the  records  of  this  court. 


Ar  thur  Dn igh  t Clk 


Ill 


EXHIBIT  #5 


Extracts  from  Atkins  vs.  Eron, 
ports,  Volume  37,  page  37  ff., 


ITorth  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Be- 
December  term,  1841. 


" This  was  a bill  filed,  at  Fall  Term,  1040,  of  Montgomery 
Court  of  Equity,  by  the  plaintiff,  John  C.  Atkins,  as  executor 
of  Henry  Delamothe,  praying  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Court  in  the  construction  of  the  will  of  his  testator.  All  the 
persons  who  claimed  under  the  will,  and  also  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  ITorth  Carolina,  were  made  parties  defendant, 
and  severally  put  in  their  answers,  submitting  to  any  decree 
the  court  might  make  in  the  premises.  The  case  having  been 
set  for  hearing  at  Spring  Term,  1041,  on  the  bill,  answers, 
documents  and  exhibits  filed,  was  by  consent  of  parties  trans- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  material  facts  disclosed  in  the  pleadings  and  proofs 
are  stated  in  the  opinion  delivered  in  this  Court. 


"This  case  was  argued  at  length  by 


"Strange  for  the  grandchildren  of  luenet. 

Vinston  for  Zronfs  children. 

Mendenhall  for  the  heirs  and  distributees  of  the  testator. 
V.  e.  Haywood,  Jr.,  for  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
ITorth  Carolina. 


"Puffin,  C,  J. — Henry  Qplamothe,  a native  of  Trance  and^ 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a residen  i of  mont- 
^omery  County,  being  seized  of  valuable  real  estate,  and  also 
entitled  to  a number  of  slavc-s  and  other  consiaerable^personal 
property,  made  his  will,  bearing  date  10  September , ^ lo3u , and 
died  shortly  thereafter.  By  that  instrument  he  devised  to  3. 


Delamothe,  then  his  wife,  a 


tract  of  land  during  her  natural 
life,  and' bequeathed  to  her  one-third  of  his  slaves  and  ^other 
personalty.  To  two  children,  who  had  been  born  during  the . 
coverture,  and  to  any  others  who  might  be  born,  the  will  ^ives 
"fifty  cents  each  and  no  more."  To  V.  A.  Delamothe,  a jrotnei 
of  the  testator,  residing  with  him,  there  are  g- ven  some  small 
specific  legacies,  the  sum  of  $100  and  an  annuity  of  ^150  vgj 


Ol  UWU-LJL  JLKJ  w ^ . w , , . 

annum  during  his  life.  To  Mary  C.  Eron,  a niece  oi  the  ces  La- 


tor  and  the  wife  of 
and  also  an  annuity  of  $100 


Francis 

4>- 


J.  Eron,  he  gives  a legacy  of  $1,C0C 
per  annum  during  her  life^  an<^ 

each  of  their  children  then  born  or  that  they  might  afterwards 
have  is  rHven  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  be  paid  to  them  r espec tj-vely , 
with  interest  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  when  they  snc<._l 
attain  twenty- one  years.  At  that  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  --_r^a 
two  children,  who  were  born  in  this  State,  and  are  s n_l  in- 
fants; and  no  other  has  as  yet  been  born. 


"Then  comes  the  following  clause; 


o-lve  the  balance  or 


/ '■  • 
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residue  of  my  property  to  my  executor  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  my  sister  Quenet's  grandchildren  by  the  name  of  Fores  tier,  to 
be  paid  to  any  one  of  then  who  should  apply  for  the. same;  sub- 
ject, however , to  the  payment  of  the  legacies  made  m this  will, 
and,  moreover,  obligatory  to  them  to  the  payment  of  $100  yearly 
to  their  grandmother  Quenet  during  her  life,  and  after  her  de- 
cease the  ""same  sum  of  $10C  to  be  paid  to  their  own  mother  year- 
ly also  durin'5'  her  life.  But  should  no  one  of  ny  sister,  ucnec’s 
grandchildren,  or  anyone  duly  authorized  legally  to  receive  the 
above  property  in  their  behalf,  apply  within  two  years  from  the 
time  of  my  decease,  then  the  above  property  to  revert  unto  Vary 
C.  ICron*s  children  and  be  distributed  equally  among  them;  suo- 
ject,  however,  to  the  legacies  herein  mentioned.'5  ------ 

»go  far,  then,  as  the  demand  is  concerned  the  foreign  lega- 
tees have  entitled  themselves;  and  in  respect  of  the  personalty, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  although  aliens,  they  have  capacity  to 
take  and  hold  for  their  own  benefit,  and  therefore  that  the  exe- 
cutor should  cay  over  the  same  to  their  attorney,  reserving  wna : 
is  proper  for' the  satisfaction  of  the  pecuniary  legacies  chargee 

thereon. 


With  the  real  estate  we  think  it  is  different, 
ion  of  the  Court  is  that  it  goes  over,  under  the  limitation, 


The  ocin- 
to 
is 


Xrs.  rrr on 1 s children.  If  aliens  can  take  land  by  devise,  ^it 
certain  they  cannot  hold  it  or  an  interest  in  it  agams  c die 
sovereign  or  the  grantee  of  the  sovereign.  .Thether  a devise 
to  an  alien  will  vest  the  estate  so  as  to  enable  the  sovereign 
to  claim  it  against  the  heir  at  law  or  not,  or  whether^  ix  ic 
will,  the  trustees  of  the  University  can  as  grantees  ox  die 
State  claim  it  as  '’property  escheated'5  are . questions  on  wh_ch 
at  cresent  we  do  not  propose  to  give  an  opinion.  For  admit 
the" affirmative  of  both  propositions  to  be  ‘true,  yet  we  thim, 
that  the  ^ift  to  the  Irons  is  of  such  a character  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  devise  to  the  foreign  relations  taking  effect  for  the 
benefit  merely  of  the  State  or  the  University,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  relations  themselves. 


There  was  an  additional  decision  of 
June  term,  1843,  relative  che  method  oi 
cies.  See  1-Tor  th  Carolina  Supreme  ^our  c 
p 311  ff. 


the  court  during  the 
payment  of  the  lega- 
Ueports,  Volume  37, 
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EXHIBIT  #6 

Copy  of  a letter  from  the  "'ev.  Hilliard  Hooner  to  the  lev. 
Elisha  Mitchell,  filed  in  the  Elisha  Mitchell  papers  in  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Library,  The  address  and  the  return  address  on  the  out- 
side of  the  letter  are,  respectively,  as  follows: 

Hev.  E,  Mitchell  U.  Hooper 

Chapel  Hill  25  'March  102  4 

The  Lev,  S.  Mitchell  was  a professor  at  the  University, 
and  a man  greatly  interested  in  natural  phenomena.  Me  later 
became  one^of  the  University's  most  noted  professors.  Me  ex- 
plored the  highest  peak  in  eastern  America,  Mount  Mitchell, 
which  is  named  for  him.  As  he  and  Dr,  F,  J.  Mr  on  were  much 
interested  in  the  same  things,  the  stay  of  Dr,  and  Mrs,  Mr on 
in  the  Mitchell  home  must  have  been  most  pleasant. 

The  lev,  Uilliam  Hooper,  a stepson  of  Joseph  Caldwell  who 
was  then  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was 
at  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  minister  of  3t.  John’s  Epis- 
copal parish  in  Fayetteville.  At  other  times  he  also  taught 
at  the  University. 

The  letter  follows: 

Fayetteville  Mar  25th 


My  dear  friend 


-fell,  I am  glad  ny  negotiations  have  terminated  so  happily 
in  procuring  an  eligible  home  for  the  little  Frenchman,  Lay 
that  God  who  said  15 Love  the  s tr anger . . f or  ye  kn ow  the  hear  t of 
a stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  tne  land  or  igyp ^ i G~ 
ward  you  for  your  prompt  & kind  attention  to  cne  wants  of  cnese 
foreigners.  I feel  that  every  new  act  of  yours  endears  you  _ 
more  to  me,  and  convinces  me  of  the  goodness  of  my  instinc  ».  i.n 
letting  my  affection  fasten  upon  you  as  soon  as  I became  ac- 
quainted with  you. 


of 


M.  Mr on  the  better  I like  him. 
Grateful  - an  enthusiastic  lover 


He 

of 


The  more  I have  seen 
appears  to  be  ingenuous  & „ 

eloquence  & fine  writing  and  I presume  a good  mind,  uio 
yet,  his  unacquaintance  with  our  tongue,  makes  him  greatly  at 
a loss  to  convey  his  ideas.  I hope  indeed  you  may  not.  nave 
reason  upon  further  acquaintance  to  think .more  unfavorao_y  or 
him  & to  repent  taking  him  & his  partner  into  your  nouse.  1 1. 
letter  of  friendship'’  from  you  will  always  give  me  pleasin  cu 
However  I hope  for  something  better  shortly.  It  is  not  j-mproo- 
able  I may  see  you  next  week.  I am  astonished  to  hear  fi  om 
mother  that  my  father’s  projected  visit  to  Europe  is  so  near 
at  hand.  ‘That  a treat  it  will  be  to  him.’  But  rather  a 
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Tantalus  kind  of  treat,  as  his  stay  must  needs  be  so  short. 
Our  kind  regards  to  I'rs.  Ilitcholl. 


Your  sincere  friend 
?T,  Hooper 


' r 


'*!"  > r\  ■ • . i u . 
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EXHIBIT  #7 


I1TFCBHATI01T  C OITCHBITIITG  THE  HBCH  C GLOBED  POLES 


(1)  Dr.  Eron  purchased  a negro  girl,  named  Sarah,  from  the 
estate  of  John  Darker,  deceased,  on  September  1,  1846,  for 
$226.00.  He  purchased  a negro  woman,  named  Deliah,  from 
Arnold  Parker  on  January  14,  1050,  for  $25C.G0.  Copies  of 
the  deeds  executed  in  these  transactions  follow: 


Isaac  Parker  to  F.  J.  Hr  on 


State  of  ITorth  Carolina)  This  indenture  made  on  the  first  of 
Stanly  County)  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  six  between  Isaac  Parker 
of  the  State  and  county  aforesaid  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  John  Parker  deceased  on  the  one  part,  and  Brands  J.  Hr  on 
of  the  same  state  and  county  on  the  other  part  witnesseth 
that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  & Twenty  six 
dollars  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged  the . isaac 
Parker  deceased  sold  at  public  vendue  to  the  said  Francis  J, 

Hr  on  a negro  girl  by  name  Sarah  to  hold  the  same  against  the 
claim  or  claims  of  any  person  whatever. 


Hit  ness  HDLIf  & FJH 


Isaac  marker  adminr. 


P.egistered  the  25th  February  1348 


Sami.  P.  Horten 


- - 


Book  2,  Page  334 


Arnold  Parker  to  Francis  J,  Hr on 


State  of  ITorth  Carolina  Davidson  County 


Enow  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I Arnold  Parker  of  the 
above  state  & county  ha.ve  sold  and  this  oay  do  sell  iO  Francis 
J.  Hr  on  of  the  county  of  Stanly  & state  aforesaid  a negro  woman 
by  the  name  Delia.li  for  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  fidy  dollars 
the  payment  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  that  i the  said 
Arnold  Parker  will  warrant  and  defend  the  title  of  said  iTegro 
unto  the  said  Francis  J.  Hr  on  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  by 
myself  my  heirs  and  executor  of  administrators  i or ever  th^s 
14th  of  January  1850, 


Fitness  Howell  Parker 
IT  Carolina  ) 


Stanly  County  ) 


proven  m open 
be  registered 
Begistered  the 


court  by  the 


21st 


Arnold  Parker  (Seal) 
August  Session  185 C 
Then  this  bill  of  sale  was 
oath  of  Howell  Parker  & ordered  to 
B.  Harris  Clk 

August  1850  Sanl . 3.  Stone  regr 
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(2)  In  the  first  part  of  1850  Adelaide  and  Elizabeth  purchased 
five  negro  slaves  from  the  estate  of  Lark  Jones,  deceased,  for 
$3,475.00.  Their  names  and  ages  were  listed  as  follows: 


Julia-  - 

-33 

James-  - 

-16 

Carolina 

- - - 

-14 

Doctor  - 

- - - 

- 5 

Sarah  Ade 

laide 

- 3 

(3) 

In  the  papers 

in  the  hands 

of  M 

r.  Peggie  Crowell 

in  1957 

was 

a 5,?amily  Decor 

d of  G.  Eron 

and 

James  Eroir1 , which 

reads 

as  follows: 

George  Eron  was  born-- died  10th  of  October 

1072 

Julia  Er  on , his  wife,  died  on  the  1st  of  January  1873 
James  Eron,  son  of  George,  was  born  in  1040,  passed  into  the 
Eron  family  in  1058,  died  in  larch  1095 
Ilartha  Ann,  wife  of  James,  born  Taft,  came  into  the  world  in 
1043,  married  J*  E.  in  the  spring  of  1066 
Eliza  Jane  Eron,  daughter  of  James,  was  born  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber 1065 

Stephen  .Cornelius , son  of  James  Eron,  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
January  1069 

Edward  Godfrey,  son  of  James  Eron,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  Lay 
1071,  died  the  10th  of  May  1074 

Ella  Eron,  was  daughter  of  James,  born  the  23rd  of  December ^1873 
Dock  Eron,  son  of  George,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  March  1853 
Sarra  Eron,  daughter  of  George,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  June 
1855,  died  in  1096 

Dachel  Eron,  daughter  of  George,  was  born  on  20th  of  January 
1060 

Prank  Eron,  son  of  George,  was  born  on  4th  of  April  1032 
Solomon  Eron,  son  of  George,  was  born  on  11th  of  January  1064, 
died  in  September  1902  (September  21,  1902) 


(4)  Sol  Eron's  newspaper  Obituary 

Sol  Eron,  the  negro  whom  we  mentioned  in  a recent  issue  as 
slowly  dying  from  fatty  degeneration,  died  Sunday  evening  on 
the  plantation  of  Miss  Adele  Eron,  some  0 miles  east  oi  Aloe- 
marle.  There  being  no  coffin  in  stock  sufficiently  large,  H. 

E.  Eirk  Sr  Co.,  had  to  make  one  to  order.  The  coffin  was  3 
feet  long,  32  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  deep.  Sol  was  some 
35  years-old,  and  weighed  over  300  pounds.  He  was  a well  known 
character,  and  his  demise  had  been  expected  i or  some  tj-^e. 
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EXHIBIT  #8 


An  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for 
1874,  pares  389-390. 

ANTIQUITIES  07  STAHL Y A1TD  nCITTC-CT.EAY  COUNTIES 
By  E.  J.  Aron , of  Albemarle,  IT.  C. 

I forward  to  the  Institution,  from  Salisbury,  IT.  C.,  by. 
express,  a small  box  containing  some  antiquities  collected  in 
this  mart  of  North  Carolina,  (the  counties  of  Stanly  and  Mont- 
gomery), on  both  sides  of  the  river  called  Yadkin  above  and 
Pedee  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uharree  liver,  on  an  area  which 
may  be  embraced  at  a glance  from  the  accompanying  sketch, 
rough  to  be  sure,  but  the  bearings  and  distances  of  which  are 
very  nearly  true. 


Eroo  the  vestiges  left  here  by  the  Indians  it  must  have 
been  a place  much  frequented,  by  them.  They  have  now  all  dis-  . 
appeared  from  about  here.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  however^  bands 
of  ten  or  more  were  frequently  met  with  on  their  way  to  Fay- 
etteville, armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  ready  for  a reward 
to  display  their  dexterity 
piece  of  coin  tossed  up  in 


in  hitting  before  it  came  down,  a 
the  air. 


Implements  of  war  or  the  chase,  broken  pots,  burned  stones, 
where  fires  had  been  made,  and  arrow-heads  chipped  from  miner- 
als, are  met  with  in  all  directions,  in  the  bottoms  along  the 
river,  and  on  the  hills  within  a mile  or  so  of  the  numerous 
fishing  stands  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Between  the 
mouth  of  Uharree  and  Island  Creek,  on  the  river-bo  itom,  lar  ge 
soaces  are  covered  with  chips  and  blocks  of  chert  from  which 
pieces  had  been  taken.  The  lands  being  all  made  by  successive 
deposits  from  the  stream,  the  remains  are  found  from  the  sur- 
face down  to  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  to. the  depth  of  about 
four  feet.  Broken  pots,  of  various  material  and  ornamentation, 

those  sent  to  the  Institution  will  be 
of  soapstone,  a mineral  not  found  in 
years  ago,  a whole  pot  was  washed  up 
vessel,  which  was  about  two  gallons’ 


can  be  picked  up.  Among 
found  one  heavy  speciman 
this  neighborhood.  Some 
during  a freshet,  but  the 


capacity,  and  gourd-shaped,  unfortunately  fell  into  the  nand 


of  children,  was  broken,  and  only  a 


few  fragments  saved. 


Immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
Pedee,  when  the  waters  are  low,  there  can 


Uharree  Elver 


stone  ford,  in  the 


f orm 


md 


9 di 

have 


greater  part  of 

fence.  In  1329  it  was  still  entire 
ing  over  the  stream;  but  the  stones, 
from  both  extremities  for  the  building 
remains,  however,  indicates  the  sound  engineer  _ 
the  builders  when  they  traced  their  path  along  a course 
angles  of  which  would  divide  the  force  of  the  stream. 


yet 
of  a 
could 
since 
fish 


across  the 
be  seen  the 
zigzag  rail- 
be  used  for  pass- 
been  removed 
dans.  'That 
ng  notions  of 
the 
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ITo  mounds  nor  vestiges  of  other  permanent  works  are  to  be 
found.  'That  remains  seems  to  have  been  left  on  a vast  camping 
ground  during  the  shad  fishing  season,  which  in  those  days 
must  have  yielded  a prodigious  number  of  fish;  for,  not  fifty 
years  back,  more  shad  could  yet  be  caught  than  could  be  cured 
by  the  fishermen.  Hot  so,  however,  now.  Game  must  also  have 
been  an  attraction,  for  the  wild  approaches  of  the  river  are, 
even  now,  much  visited  by  hunting-parties  of  the  white  race. 
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EXHIBIT  #9 


Copy  of 
file  in 


an  unpublished 


the 


article,  by  Ers.  Lena  Spink9  baton,  on 
Stanly  County  Public  Library,  Albemarle,  1T.  C. 


DP.  El  OH 


of  the 


you- -Hiss 


two  lovely  maids  who  have  just  been  in- 
I.ddie  and  Hiss  Lizzie--was  Francis 


The  father 
troduced  to 

Joseph  Kron.  Living  here  in  the  shadow  of  Attaway,  krancis 
Joseph  Er’on,  on  his  37th  birthday,  which  was  ITov.  14th,  1335, 
he  decided  that  "a  Retrospect  on  the  period  gone  by,  bringing 
under  review  a long  line  of  pleasing  and  sad  events,  a host 
of  errors  and  follies  with  a sparing  mixture  of  good  deeds 
and  better  intentions  would  not  be  without  use  to  him  that 
would  look  back  at  this  tine  of  life  when  most  of  the  wild 
passions  of  youth  are  calmed  and  an  impartial  judgment  can 
be  expected  on  acts  even  from  him  that  was  the  actor.”  But 
he  thought  that  it  was  too  much  of  a task  for  such  a busy  nan 
”,to  run°over  a life  of  37  years  spent  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  an  age  when  events  go  fast",  so  he  would  record 
briefly  the  principal  events,  then  keep  a daily  log-book  for 
his  children,  when  they  wanted  it  in  the  future. 


So  he  stated  that  he  was  born  ” on  the  14th  of  November 
1790  in  the  town  of  Trier,  in  Europe,  then  in  the  possession . 
of  the  French  Republic.”  "Then  he  wrote  this,  as  he  added,  his 
native  place  was  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Truss ia.  The  town, 
he  said,  ”is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Hose lie,  its 
deep  valley  bounded  by  mountains  running  north  and  south.” 

It  was  a Diace  of  '’classical  schools,  antiouities,  monuments 
of  Gothic* architecture , various  manufactures,  and  a high 
state  of  agriculture , ” The  place  had  always  seen  Gear  co  n_m, 
but  was  now  doubly  dear  when  he  felt  exiled  forever. 


when  the 
went  to  ; 
s tudies 
for  the 


In  1314,  after  Napoleon's  unfortunate  campaign  in  Germany, 
French  lost  control  of  the  section  he  lived  in,  lie . 
>aris,  where  he  continued  his  literary  and  scientific 


begun  in  h 
advantages 


native  Diace,  He  was  forever  grateful 


of  the  public  libraries, 
the  school  of  medicine,  and  the  studies  m 


the  puo. 
the  plan 


.xc 


lectures , 
irden. 


In  1319,  *20,  *21,  and  ’22  he  traveled  in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  Spain,  It  was  at  Tours  he  saw  fox  ulG 
first  time  llary  Catherine  Te  lam  o the , whom  he  married  m IvZo. 

That  fall  they  came  to  America,  for  an  uncle  wife's 

had  '’expressed  a strong  wish  to  see  her.” ^ So  they  came  to 
’’Henderson  in  the  County  of  lion tg ornery" , in  North  ^a_  o_ina. 


He 

seemed 
to  a c 


says  ’Tie  embarked  our  fortune  and  our  nopes."  xiiey^ 
to  expect  ”an  inheritance”,  but  they  were  disappomte 
onsiderable  extent. 
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Unfortunately  for  us,  lie  says  very  little  about  lira.  Tfr on 
herself.  He  always  says  ”we”  did  this  and  that, our  place”-- 
” our  children”.  But  he  wrote  for  Adele  and  Elisabeth. 

From  Feb.  1824  to  Jan.  1827  he  taught  French  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Chapel  Fill.  In  September  1828  their  daughter 
Adele  was  born,  in  Montgomery. 


In  1822  and  *30  he  attended  the  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  lennsyl vania. 

In  February  1831  Elisabeth  was  born. 

And  in  1834  he  became  the  proprietor  of  this  place--”f or 
the  first  time  a land-holder  in  America.” 


In  writing  to  his  family  in  Germany-- it  seemed  to  be  the 
custom  to  keen  copies  of  letters — , he  says  he,  his  wife, 

Adele  and  Elisabeth  were  satisfied— that  they  had  lived  here 
long  enough  to  become  used  to  such  conditions.  But  ”from  the 
comfort  of  the  Germans  and  the  Franks  we  broke  away.”  How- 
ever, ”if  one  wants  to  work  here  in  this  country,  he  will 
have  everything  he  is  'wishing  for.”  lie  had  finished  his  medi- 
cal course  in  Philadelphia,  he  told  them,  and  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  accumulate  a little  through  their  own  ac- 
tivity. 


Me  wrote  offering  ”to  give  him  some  points”,  should _ one 
of  his  brothers  want  to  try  his  luck  in  America.  lie  said 
that  if  one  had  a trade  he  could  get  work  and  good  wages  — 
that  food  was  cheap,  there  was  a shortage  of  la  sour , but  not 
of  money J 


But  that  if  lie  were  married  he  should  not  think  back  aoout 
his  fatherland,  ^because  women  seldom  get  used  to  a new  country 
and  will  not  be  happy.” 


Tt  is  significant  to  note  that  he  said  tner e was  no  place 
in  this  country  for  musicians  and  professors^ 


Dr.  Mr  on  was  a busy  man.  It  is  almost  unbelievaoie  that 
such  a plantation  could  have  been  built  up  within  10^ years  as 
he  described  in  his  ” Agricultural  and  horticultural  iT0L.es. 

He  had  a remarkable  collection  of  grapes  to  which  he  added  . 

1 C7  varieties  obtained  from  the  Liuxenoour ^ Careens  j.  Oj.  e-^pcx  — — 
ment  in  this  country.  There  was  a great  variety  ox  ±ruits, 
including  rears,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  damsons,  ci.i  i an  ts , 
f ip-s  ouinces , arricots,  plums  i of  berries,  of  me_ons,  oi  nuto. 
And  his  vegetable  garden  would  be  an  astonismng  achievement, 
today. 


He 

native 


was  always 
stocks.  He 


xnoerimen ting.  He  gr 
strutted  with  pests 


afted  rare  fruits  on 
enthusias tically, 
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kept  his  soil  built  up  and  under  control,  and  kept  careful 
account  of  the  cost  of  running  his  farm--for  instance,  of 
keeping  up  the  12 , 00C  rails  for  fences. 

He,  Adele  and  Liechen  all  had  orange  trees. 

Among  the  flowers  they  all- grew  in  the  greenhouse  and  out- 
of-doors  were  roses,  hyacinths tulips , crocuses,  narcissus, 
snowdrops,  iris,  phlox,  poppies,  love-in-a-mist,  Cantebury 
Bells,  foxgloves,  chrysanthemums,  dahlias,  asters,  peonies, 
fuschias,  nas tur tiums-- 

TThat  must  the  natives  have  thought? 

His  profession  brought  him  often  into  contact  with  his 
neighbours.  He  travelled  on  horse-back  over  the  terrible 
roads  of  Montgomery  and  what  is  now  gtanly,  attending  the  sick 
consoling  the  hysterical,  and  even  saving  a favorite  cow  of 
James  Hirk*s — which,  he  said,  was  not  so  preposterous  for  a 
physician,  for  "are  there  not  affinities  among  all  living  be- 
ings?” But  collections  were  not  always  good,  and  he  said  that 
he  thought  a physician  really  ought  to  be  paid  for  his  leisure 
for  if  he  had  his  profession  at  heart  he  would  employ  it  "to 
his  improvement  and  greater  ability  to  do  service.” 

Ee  commented  on  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  world- -how 
people  of  the  old  world  were  at  each  other fs  throats  and  even 
here  ”we  are  living  under  a species  of  Armistice  which  may  be 
broken  we  do  not  know  how  soon.” 

He  know  he  had  slaves,  but  he  only  mentions  their  quarters 
and  that  in  connection  with  the  location  of  his  fruit-trees. 

But  he  wrote  Dr.  Ilitchell,  of  Salisbury,  of  the  small 
chance  he  had  of  buying  "hands”,  for  speculators  from  Cabarrus 
and  elsewhere  "all  but  burn  the  soil  and  crop." 

The  log-book  he  started  was  not  kept  up  long.  He  seemed 
to  lose  heart  in  recording  his  daily  doings,  and  he  finally 
merely  made  notes  on  the  weather,  ending  with  "Hair,  frost  in 
the  ITight  and  Horning.  Hi  Id  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

Bor,  as  he  said,  "our  neighbours,  considering  our  position 
our  extraction,  religious  faith,  education  and  habits,  all  so 
different  from  theirs,  have  not  much  inducement,  to  come  to  see 
us."  He  brooded  some  over  their  children  being  brought  up  "al 
most  cloistered,  imbibing  no  ideas  but  our  own,  seeing  no  ex- 
amples but  ours--" 

He  wrote  to  Adele  Boulanger,  Hrs.  Hron’s  cousin  in  France, 
referring  to  the  "Past  which  perhaps  will  never  more  oe‘,  ada- 
ing  "all^becomes  a dark  melancholia." 
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Go,  if  he  did  ” take  to  drink”  in  his  latter  days,  many 
people  would  claim  not  to  blame  hi,.:*  It  was  rather  the  cus- 
tom" in  those  days,  anyway. 

However,  he  continued  his  agricultural  notes  up  to  April 
30,  1072,  relating  his  varied  activities,  commenting  on  the 
quality  of  the  first  dish  of  s trawberries , noting  when  the 
crocuses  bloomed,  the  iris  and  daffodil  foliage  appeared,  and 
when  he  heard  the  first  whip-poor-will  and  saw  the  first  mar- 
tin. 


"Then  we  look  around  us  now  at  such  desolation  as  the  Krons 
could  not  have  imagined,  do  we  think  that  here  was  a wasted 
life?  But  how  little  we  know  of  the  fruits  of  a life.'  Haven* t 
you  noticed  that  there  is  something  in  the  air  around  here--^ 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  Stanly  that  is  finer,  rarer  than 
you  * ve  found  elsewhere?  L rare  spirit  lived  here--and  per- 
haps stayed  on. 
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EXHIBIT  #10 

Copy  of  an  article  appearing  in  The  Stanly  ITews  and  Tress  on 
September  26,  1933. 


OLD  DH.  KB OF 
A Stanly  County  Legend 


By  Guy  Swaringen 


There  must  have  been  some  dominating  element  of  personal- 
ity in  a man  who  could  live  half  a century  as  at  least  a par- 
tial stranger  in  a community  and,  after  death,  become  a legend 
there. 

Such  a man  was  15  Old  Dr.  Hron” or,  Francis  Joseph  Hr  on, 

M.  D. 


Even  yet  in  Stanly  and  Hon tg ornery  Counties  can  be  found 
folks  who  remember  Dr,  Hr on  as  a tall,  erect,  clean-shaven  old 
man  of  dark  complexion  and  white  hair.  Most  of  those  who  knew 
him  and  whom  he  served  are  gone.  Others  recall  him  at  second 
hand,  from  stories  they  have  heard  of  him  and  his  two  old-maid 
daughters.  Of  their  strangeness  and  difference  from  the  plain 
farming  folks  among  whom  they  lived  so  long. 


Dr.  Hr on  was  in  his  day  a highly  skilled  physician  with  a 
wide  practice,  who  was  in  a large  measure  his  own  apothecary, 
compounding  his  prescriptions,  making  and  selling  his  Dr. 

Hron  Pills,  at  that  time  and  in  his  locality  a somewhat  famous 
family  specific,  or  what  would  now  be  called  a patent  medic-tne  e 

But  Dr.  Hron  has  been  dead  since  July  20,  1303,  or  1838. 

It  is  hard  to  be  exact  about  the  year  of  his  death.  The  lone 
marble  shaft  narking  the  graves  of  himself,  his  wife  and  their 
two  daughters  in  the  Hron  family  graveyard,  in  eastern  Stanly 
county,  arrears  to  say  1833.  But  there  is  a possibility  that 
the  elements  may  have  chipped  away  a final  figure  8 to  make  it 
look  like  a 3,  or  that  the  stone-cutter  who  carved  the  monument 
was  in  error.  Anyway,  there  are  old  acquaintances  of  his  who 
believe  that  the  doctor  lived  on  until  1888,  and  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  nearly  90.  For  he  himself  wrote  chat  ne  was  oo±  n 
November  14,  1798. 


" Ih  o an d Hhenc  e ? 


the 


local 


legend 


of  Dr. 


There  are  other  inaccuracies  in  _ 

Hron.  One  of  these  being  the  commonly  accepted  belief  that  ne 
was  a' Frenchman.  In  reality  he  seems  to  nave  been  oi  German^ 
blood,  but  born  under  the  rule  of  the  older  French  republic  oy 
Reason  of  some  shift  of  border  lines  such  as  are  not ^unusual  m 
European  politics.  He  was  the  third  chij-d  o_  James  . i on  anc 
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his'  wife,  Agnes  Stein,  and  seven  others  followed.  His  birth- 
place was  Treves,  or  Trier,  by  the  river  Moselle.  Sr.  Cron 
writes  that  the  territory  was  lost  to  the  Trench  by  Napoleon’s 
campaign  in  Germany  in  1813,  and  later  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  doctor  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he  followed  the 
Trench  to  Paris,  and  largely  completed  his  medical  education 
there.  Adds  that  he  was  prompted  by  curiosity  to  travel  over 
most  of  Europe.  When  he  was  25,  he  married,  on  June  5,  1823, 
a Trench  girl,  Mary  Catherine  Delamothe,  whom  he  had  met  at 
Tours.  She  seems  to  have  been  nearly  four  months  older  than 
he,  having  been  born  July  18,  17S8. 

In  his  all-too-shor t diary,  which  he  wrote  in  English  dur- 
ing a somewhat  brief  period  of  historical  aspiration  in  1835, 

Dr,  Ifron  refers  to  the  German  as  being  his  native  language.^ 

Cne  passage  in  this  diary  says:  u On  the  1st  of  September,  1823, 

we  embarked  our  fortune  and  hopes  and  crossed  the  ocean  in 
order  to  repair  to  an  uncle’s  of  my  wife’s  who  had  expressed 
a strong  wish  to  see  her. 

”In  the  latter  part  of  September  we  landed  in  Hew  York; 
about  the  middle  of"  October  we  arrived  at  Wilmington,  IT.  C.  , 
and  in  November  following  at  Henderson  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery  where  my  wife ’s  uncle  resided. 

uIn  February  of  1824  I was  Trench  teacher  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  Chanel  Hill,  In  January,  1827,  we  were  again  in  Mont- 
gomery. On" the  12th  of  September,  1829,  our  first  child,  Adele, 
was  born.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30  I attended  the  medical 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  1831,  our  second  child,  Elizabeth,  was  oorn, 

”Cn  the  2nd  of  November , 1834,  I became  the  proprietor  of 
the  place  we  now  live  on,  for  the  first  time  a land-holder  in 
America. !i 


Where  He  Lived 

This  uncle  of  his  wife’s  to  whom  u'C • .iron  reie*  s was  i-eni^y 
Delamothe,  evidently  a Frenchman,  who  owned  sor,ie^  l2  diifereni 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Uwharrie  river  section . of  Montgomery 
county,  totaling,  as  it  appears,  the  impressive  wnole  of  o,090 
acres.  From  Dr.  Hr on’s  remarks , this  uncle  was  a rich  and 
crabbed  old  man,  married  to  a young  wife.  Dr.  .Iron  lived  on 
one  of  h"'s  Diaces  two  years,  and  records  that  he  was  "driven 
away  in  a moment  of  anger”.  Later  Augustus  Delamothe,  a poor 
brother  of  the  rich' uncle,  also  tried  living  wilh^him,  ana  he 
too  was  driven  away,  to  take  reiuge  in  the  home  of  Dr.  .Iron, 

It  was  the  dream  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mron  that  they  would  one 
day  inherit  this  fortune  in  land.  A dream  of  wealtn  chat 
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seemed  for  a time  most  curiously  frustrated,  and  yet  that  was 
in  a way  finally  realized  after  all. 

Dr,  'Iron  says  of  the  place  where  he  lived  those  two  years-- 
’’Blakely,  also  an  abandoned  county  seat  for  I on tgomcry.  it 
appears  that  this  court  house  was  first  built  under  a migrat- 
ing star;  its  fate  will  be  to  wander.” 

The  farm  which  he  bought  in  1834,  11  years  after  he  reached 
America  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Yadkin  Diver,  which  is 
named  the  Pee  Dee  after  it  is  joined  on  its  eastern  side  by 
the  Uwharrie.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  it  was  on  this  farm 
of  some  140  acres  that  Dr.  Hr on,  his  wife  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters lived  out  and  ended  their  lives. 

Although  on  the  western  side  of  the  Yadkin-Pee  Dee,  they ^ 
were  still  in  Montgomery  county,  for  Stanly  was  not  separated 
therefrom  until  a legislative  act  which  was  ratified  January  11, 
1841,  created  Stanly  county  out  of  that  part  of  Pont goner y ly- 
ing west  of  the  river. 

In  his  interesting  diary  Ur.  Zr on  wrote;  ”The  "lantation 
we  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yadkin,  a mile  from  Dirk’s 
ferry,  the  same  distance  south  of  the  great  falls,  on  the 
market  road  from  Salisbury  to  Pays tte ville , is  an  old  settled 
place  with  nothing  but  an  outside  fence  around  a set  of  old 
fields  in  the  midst  of  which  people  and  cattle  range  equally 
at  lar ge. . . .Here  did  live  and  die  an  old  Scotchman,  kacgregor , 
from  Oisson’s  Glens,  who  left  the  Scotch  Zirk  to  preach  in 
ITorth  AMerican  meeting  houses, ...  .The  whole  plantation  with  the 
whole  neighborhood  bears  evidence  of  that  land-destroying 
system  of  husbandry  which  threatens  to  lay  waste  this  country 
otherwise  blessed  with  so  fine  a climate.” 

""ere  a^ain  is  a diversity  of  locations  or  names.  ihe  fer^  y 
to  which  Dr,  Zron  evidently  referred,  a mile  from  his  home,  was 
probably  the  one  which  was  later  called  7_,owder’s  ferry,  wh^e 
the  Zirk's  ferry  of  a somewhat  later  date  was  some  five  miles 
down  the  river,  amid  the  home  settlement  of  tne  Zin  family. 

Hear  this  ferry  of  Dr.  Zron’s  reference  the  Uwharrie  flows 
from  the  Zontgonery  side  into  the  Yadkin,  which  below  this 
juncture  is  the  Pee  Dee.  There  is  no  ferry  tnere  no..7.  j.ne  dam 
at  Hydro  of  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  backs  water 
up  this  seven  or  eight  miles,  widening  and  deepening  the  r_ve_  • 
Has t-and-wes t traffic  goes  largely  by  another  highway,  over  tne 
Swift  Island  bridge.  Cn  the  Ilontg  ornery  side,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Uwharrie,  is  the  location  that,  since  Dr.  .ron’s  day^ 
was  for  a long  while  called  Old  Town.  But  mr.  Zron  wrote  of 
it;  ” Cn  the  east  side  of  the  Pee  Dee  is  another  abandonee  town, 
Henderson,  equally  for  once  the  seat  of  Montgomery  courthouse, 
now  the  sole  property  of  the  heirs  of  McArthur  ana  my  wue’s 
uncle,  Henry  Delamothe.” 
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Ag ain,  as  being  in  another  locality,  he  mentions,  "Lawr- 
enceville,  the  present  county  seat".  In  still  another  para- 
graph he  wrote  of  the  Gtanly  side  of  the  ferry  he  called 
Mirk’s:  "It  is  the  former  seat  of  lion tp; ornery  court  house,  the 

house  where  life  and  property  were  deliberated  on  now  forming 
a bite hen  house." 

A county  seat  built  under  a "migrating  star"  indeed.’ 

About  this  place 'where  a former  court  house  had  degenerated 
into  a kitchen  house,  Dr.  Hr on  comments:  "At  the  landing  are 

the  ruined  frames  of  those  houses  which  20  years  back  formed 
the  bulk  of  Tindals ville , a town  which  then  promised  itself 
great  things  from  a contemplated  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Pee  Dee  river." 

A House  Between  fountains 

The  Dr.  Iron  home  still  stands  on  a lesser  hill  between 
two  mountains,  his  house  facing  Mount  Hathaway,  Hataway  as 
it  is  locally  called,  on  the  south j while  a little  distance 
behind  his  domicile  Fall  Mountain  runs  in  a long  ridge  to  ward 
off  cold  winds  from  the  north. 

Perhaps  this  sheltered  location  is  partly  why  the  doctor 
was  able  to  write  on  November  15,  1035:  "Vegetation  continues: 

without  the  exception  of  beans  there  is  nothing  yet  cut  down  by 
frosts,  fly  garden  would  sooner  indicate  April  than  November." 

The  small  mountains  and  other  features  of  the  landscape 
round-about  have  taken  unto  themselves  quaint  and  sometimes 
humor  ous  ' names : Not  far  away  is  Gugs^rloaf  Mountain,  Tater  Top 

Mountain,  Turkey  Dock  Mountain,  where  It  is  said  wild  turkeys 
still  roam.  Though  this  is  not  strange , since  a large  section 
of  land  along  there  is  now  a game  preserve,  where  wild  crea- 
tures are  safeguarded  by  law.  Then  there  is  old  Naked  moun- 
tain, overtopping  them  all,  known  in  this  day  as  Morrow’s  moun- 
tain, because  the  land  is  owned  by  Ja  II.  Morrow  of  Albemarle. 

One  hillside  has  its  Ivey  Cliff--or  Ivory  Clif f--Spring, 
whence  cold  water  flows  perietually.  And  before  you  reach  the 
old  Mr  on  farm  from  Albemarle,  you  must  climb  Featherbed  Hill— 
if  your  car  will  make  the  grade--which  a former  resident  ox  the 
neighborhood  said  might  have  been  so  named  because  climbing  it 
on  foot  would  make  a feather  bed  feel  so  good  to  the  climber 
afterwards.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  road  up  Featherbed  Hill 
is  a tiny  Negro  church,  together  with  some  shanties,  which 
somebody  has ^ named  Gnotty  Creek  church.’ 

A surprising  remote  location  for  a doctor  to  cnoose  as  n_s 
h one . 
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Dr.  Hr  on  in  his  diary  thanked  old  I.'acgregor,  a former  owner 
of  the  place,  for  nothing  but  a fine  apple  orchard;  went  on  to 
says  "The  situation,  the  soil,  the  country  offers  no  prospects 
for  emoluments  from  agriculture,  but  as  a stand  f or  a physician 
not  far  from  a public  ferry,  on  a public  roac  presents  some  ad- 
vantage A small  family  could  be  maintained  by  the  farm.  It 
never  will  be  the  residence  of  a wealthy  nabob.  Situated 
among  mountains,  in  a sparing  neighborhood,  solitude  can  be  in- 
dulged and  society  found  if  worth  going  after  at  some  miles 
distance. " 

Perf erred  Solitude  to  Germany 

The  doctor  frankly  confided  to  his  diary  that  he  had  little 
liking  or  admiration  for  his  neighbors;  that  he  did  love  soli- 
tude and  time  for  study.  He  was  a student  of  science,  and 
mentions  experiments  that  he  made.  Also  evidently  an  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  farmer.  Tor  it  has  been  said  by  old 
neighbors  that  at  one  time  the  Hr on  farm  had  growing  on  it  17 
different  varieties  of  figs.  In  one  paragraph  he  deplores  the 
finding  among  his  patients  of  the  "deleterious  effects  of  mer- 
cury", and  hopes  the  time  will  soon  come  when  calomel  or  mer- 
cury "will  not  be  administered  but  by  medical  men  and  that  only 
on  legitimate  occasions.” 

The  diary  of  Dr.  Hronfs  was  begun  on  his  37th  birthday, 
November  14,  1335.  He  expressed  in  it  the  hope  and  intention 
of  continuing  with  it  longer  than  he  had  with  other  similar 
beginnings  before--and  he  held  to  this  resolve  until  December 
G of  the  sane  year,  when  his  daily  entries  had  fallen  off  to. 
no  more  than  a line  or  two  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  Plain- 
ly Dr.  ID" on  was  a very  busy  man. 

His  love  for  books  and  study  made  him  into  a physician  of 
great  learning  and  skill.  It  has  been  said  by  some  who  knew 
him  that  in  knowledge  of  medicine  and  success  in  the  practice 
thereof,  Dr.  Hron  compared  favorably  with  the  best-trained 
doctors  of  today.  In" his  later  years  he  is  recalled  as  driv- 
ing about  over  Stanly  county  roads  in  his  buggy,  behind^his 
old  white  horse  that  could  jog-trot  all  day  at  a pace  of  about 
two  and  a half  miles  per  hour,  slower  than  a fast  walk  for 
horse  or  man.  By  then  this  unusual  man  had  come  to  be  known 
far  and  wide  as  "Old  Dr.  Hron,"  a name  that  distinguished  him 
from  all  other  and  younger  doctors  thereabouts. 

On  the  local  roads  in  1835,  Dr.  Hron  commented;  "As  to  the 
road  it  is  like  all  the  roads  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time. 

If  nature  has  not  provided  for  their  goodness  there  is  but. 
little  done  by  art  to  insure  the  same,  Prom  my  house  to  with- 
in a mile  of  my  patient »s  I travelled  on  the  Salisbury  turn-pike, 
perhaps  as  bad  a specimen  of  public  roac.  as  can  oe  s tar  te  d,  1 1 
either  crosses  incessantly  the  numerous  rioges  tnat  expire  on 
the  edge  of  the  Yadkin  or  follows  the  bed  of  some  branch  through 
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narrow  stony  gaps,  one  of  which  is  so  remarkable  for  its  rough- 
ness has  acquired  for  itself  the  apellation  of  the  Devil*s  race- 
path.  In  general  the  main  track  is  on  a layer  of  red  clay  with 
a foundation  of  clay  slate;  here  and  there  white  flint  lay  top- 
most or  fragments  of  iron  stone  and  granite.  'There  in  wet 
weather  it  would  be  impassable  numbers  of  poles  are  laid  cross- 
ways  answering  only  a temporary  purpose  for  when  not  often  re- 
newed they  break  and  their  fragments  increase  the  difficulties. 
/Toe  to  stage  passing  on  such  improved  spots.*  There  is  no  end 
to  their  bruises.” 


North  Carolina  Back  Then 

On  November  15,  1835,  Dr.  liron  wrote  in  his  diary:  ’’The 

post-boy  brought  me  from  the  county  seat,  Lawrence ville , a num- 
ber of  the  Carolina  Uatchman.  Hr.  Hamilton  Jones,  its  intelli- 
gent editor,  has  given  us  news  from  various  quarters  of  the 
globe  all  agreeing  in  this  that  man,  this  eminently  social  being, 
is  never  perfectly  at  peace  with  his  fellow  men  all  over  the 
world  at  the  same  time.  In  Texas  the  new  settlers  are  disput- 
ing with  the  Mexicans  for  the  rule  of  the  country  and  shed  blood 
to  retain  or  obtain  it.  In  Spain  are  reigning  all  the  horrors 
of  anarchy  among  vindictive,  blood-thirsty,  ignorant  people. 

In  France  the  few  try  to  strengthen  their  rule  over  the  many. 

In  the  United  States  is  a struggle  for  power  from  the  many  to 
the  few.  In  our  own  state,  North  Carolina,  the  most  peaceable 
in  the  union,  we  are  living  under  a species  of  Armistice  which 
may  be  broken  we  do  not  know  how  soon,” 

Another  entry,  written  November  23,  1835,  says,  ”Uet  the 
whole  day:  eastern  cool  wind.  A poor  day  for  market  people] 

Yet  neither  rain,  snow  or  frost  stops  them  from  driving  on 
with  their  produce  to  the  market  towns.  The  way  they  do  carry  on 
is  truly  characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  country.  No  fin- 
ished public  roads,  no  regular  taverns  at  convenient  distances, 
all  is  done  with  the  greatest  labour,  the  worst  hardships  and 
money  and  time  consuming  motions.  Seven  bales  of  cotton  200  lb. 
average  a piece  are  considered  aload  besides  the  necessary  feed 
to  and  fro.  Four  horses,  sometimes  five  drag  this  load  over 
mount  and  vale  at  the  rate  of  about  20  to  24  miles  a day.  .At 
most  every  run  they  water  their  horses,  steam  themselves  with 
liquor;  at  night  they  camp  out.  The  horses  are  fed  at  the 
beam;  a fire  is  built,  sometimes  a sort  of  tent  made  and  they 
proceed  to  broiling  their  ham,  smoke  their  coffee  and  warm  their 
bread. ...... 

’’.Arrived  to  market  and  produce  sold  everyone  lays  in  his 
provision  of  swee tening,  coffee  and  fineries  for  the  coming 
year,  or  iron,  salt  and  other  necessaries,  jocie  re  turn  with 
heavy  loads  for  country  merchants.  But,  let  them  have  been  ex- 
posed ever  so  much  return  rather  smoked  but  content  and  appar- 
ently invigorated  by  the  trip.” 
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A letter  in  German  to  his  family  back  in  Germany  is  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Zr on  ’ s diary,  in  part  saying:  ”It  was  our  mis- 

take to  figure  on  a great  inheritance.  The  dream  which  did  not 
last  long  fortunately  is  all  over .....  Should  one  of  my  brothers 
be  willing  to  try  his  luck  in  America,  I will  give  him  some 
poin ts . . . .Has  he  a trade,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  work  could 
be  had  always,  and  good  wages.,.. The  food-stuff's  are  cheap. 

It  is  a shortage  of  help,  but  not  money. ...For  office  workers, 
musicians  and  professors  there  is  not  much  use  in  this  country. 
One  with  a trade  or  that  belongs  to  a profession,  as  doctors... 
have  a chance  to  Improve  and  make  good.  "There  I live  there^ 
are  no  Germans.  I have  not  spoken  German  for  four  years.  Eng- 
lish is  our  language.” 


The  Inheritance 


November  15,  1835,  being  a Sunday,  Dr.  Hr on  rather  outdid . 
himself  at  writing.  Thero  is  also  a letterto  his  wif  o’s  cousin  in 
France,  written  in  French,  and  either  copied  into  the  diary  or 
included  therein  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  reach  the  mails. 

In  this  the  doctor  gave  a strong  hint  of  what  he  evidently 
considered  a plot  to  keep  his  wife  from  inheriting  the  property 
of  her  uncle,  Henry  Dclanothe. 


"That  caused  Henry  Delamothe  to  drive  Dr.  and  Madam  Eron 
away  from  his  "lace  at  Blakely  on  the  4t’n  of  Juljf,  lo34,  does 
not  appear.  But  Dr.  Zron’s  later  assertion  was  that  a daughter 
was  born  to  old  Henry  Delamothe  fs  young  wife— by  a stranger.1 
In  a succeeding  entry  in  his  diary  he  gave  the  date  of  this  un- 
fortunate baby 1 s birth  th u s : 

'’According  to  report  Mrs.  Delamothe  was  delivered  of  a 
stranger  on  Friday,  the  28tli  of  November  (3.835);  a litcle  ^irl 
made  to  inherit  the  old  cuckhold’s  property  will  that  nefarious 
scheme  be  crowned  with  success?” 


It  seems  that  in  a law  suit  brought  after  old  Henry’s  death, 
Dr.  Eron  contended  that  the  old  man  was  too  aged. and  feeble  to 
have  be ^et  a child  but  had  fostered  this  scheme  in  order  Lo 
have  an  heir  in  his  own  fatally,  to  whom,  he  mignt  leave  tne 
lands  that  Dr.  Eron  and  his  Mary  Catherine  had  hoped  to  inherit. 


Whatever  the  actual  facts,  Dr.  Kron  apparently  proved  his 
claim  to  the  court’s  satisfaction  and  won  a . judgment  i or  his 
wards,  his  two  daughters;  for  it  was  as  their  guardian  uia  c re 
brought  suit, 
sisters. 


The ^De lam o the  lands  were  awarded  to  the  Kron 


of 


the 
1 c 


Fayetteville  Observer,  published. at  Fay- 
<-mo . Dr.  Eron.  as  guardian  of  his  daugh- 


In  a copy  _ _ . 

etteville  on  May  15,  1C4S,  Dr.  Eron,  as  guara^an  1 , 

ters,  had  a column -long  advertisement,  to  the  eifecx  tnat^  tnese 
lands  of  Henry  Delamothe  had  passed  to  Adelaide  and  Flizaoe  m 
Eron  both  by  their  great-uncle’s  will  and  oy  a decree  oi  tne 
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Supreme  Court  of  ITorth  Carolina;  that  records  of  their  bound- 
aries had  been  destroyed  in  the  Mont corner y court  house  fire, 
and  that,  under  the  Hertford  act,  this  advertisement  was  for 
the  purpose ■ of  re-establishing  boundaries  and  ownership  of 
these  lands,  to  the  total  of  £,090  acres* 

So,  after  the  lapse  of  long  years,  the  young  Hr on  sisters 
became  rich.  But  it  seems  they  lived  on  with  their  parents  in 
the  plain  little  farm  house  on  the  hill  between  two  sheltering 
mountains.  Lived  on  there  until  their  mother  died,  July  C, 
1372,  and  was  laid  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  Fall  mountain.  :^ived 
on  there  with  Old  Dr,  Mron,  their  father,  until  he,  too,  passed 
away  and  was  buried  by  his  wife. 

The  Family  Dwindled  Away 


Those  two  Jr on  old  maids J There  must  have  been  a hint  of 
stately  isolation  in  their  life  there  in  the  little  old  farm 
house,  distant  from  any  neighbor,  in  large  measure  communing 
only  with  their  colored  farm  hands,  children  and  grand-children 
of  former  Mron  salves,  making  their  exquisite  hand-wrought 
laces,  and  their  own  silk  dresses  from  their  own  silk,  pro- 
duced by  silkworms  grown  right  there  on  the  farmj 

Miss  Elizabeth,  the  younger,  survived  her  parents  until 
February  14,  1896.  Then  Miss  Adele,or  Adelaide,  or,  as  she 
came  in  her  latter  years  to  be  familiarly  known,  '’Miss  Addie" 
was  indeed  alone.  Miss  Addie  herself  lived  on  into  the  next 
century,  and  died  on  February  4,  1910. 

It  is  erobable  that  what  they  knew,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  taught  by  their  parents;  that  they  were  skillful  house- 
keepers after  their  Old  Forld  fashion.  Their  raising  of  silk 
w orms  and  making  their  own  silk  cloth  seems  to  be  an  unknown 
industry  in  Stanly  county  save  as  practiced  in  the  Kron  house- 
hold. 

There  are  acquaintances  who  remember  seeing  them  attend 
services  at  old  Stony  Eill  Methodist  Church,  clad  in  their 
home-made  silks  and  laces,  shaded  by  their  little  Japanese- 
type  parasols.  Strangely  quaint,  Old  For Idly  figures  no  aouot, 
even  though  they  had  been  born  and  brought  up  amid  the  p_a_n- 
living,  plain-dressing  farm  folks  who  lived  around  them. 

vlhy  did  they  never  marry i Mho  knows?  _ t . may  have  been  oe- 
cause  the  family,  as  is  supposed,  remained  faithful  Catholics, 
and  there  were  no  Catholic  swains  thereabouts  to  come  a-woomg. 


It  is  said  that  "Miss  Addie"  customarily  retained  "mineral 
rights"  whenever  she  sold  any  part  of  her  lands.  That  she  was 
so°attached  to  her  ITagro  farm  hands,  many  of  them  bearers  oi^ 
the  Mr on  name,  as  to  bequeath  some  of  them  much  property  in^hor 
last”  will.  However,  she  sent  for  a neighbor  to  come  and  witness 
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her  signature  to  this  will.  He  could  not  go  at  the  tine.  Be- 
fore the  will  was  ever  properly  witnessed,  ’’Hiss  Addie”  wa3 
gone. 


The  Estate 

Under  the  law  of  escheat,  asserting  that  she  had  no  living 
relative  to  inherit,  the  University  of  Forth  Carolina  filed  a 
claim  upon  the  estate.  But  the  news  of  her  death  traveled  far. 
In  Washington,  the  German  embassy  consulted  Forth  Carolina 
Senator  F,  II.  Simmons,  in  the  interest  of  relatives  of  Dr. 

Eron  still  living  in  Germany,  Senator  Simmons,  so  it  appears, 
recommended  Attorney  James  Pou,  of  Baleigh,  who  was  retained 
by  these  German  relatives  to  press  their  claim. 

Ur.  Pou  succeeded  in  establishing  the  kinship  of  the  Ger- 
man relations,  and  the  property  was  adjudged  rightly  their 
inheritance.  The  Stanly  county  farm  was  sold  by  the  admini- 
strators to  raise  funds  with  which  to  pay  off  certain  family 
debts.  The  Montgomery  lands  of  old  Henry  Pelamothe,  what  re- 
mained of  them,  were  sold  for  the  German  heirs,  being  pur- 
chased in  large  part  by  Attorney  J.  “’eece  Blair,  of  Troy, 
whose  family  probably  owns  part  of  those  lands  to  this  day. 

Old  Dr.  Hr on  rests.  After  his  long  life  of  high  enter- 
prise in  two  hemispheres,  he  sleeps  quietly  between  the 
sheltering  Uwharrie  hills. 
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EXHIBIT  #11 

Copy  of  an  article  appearing  in  The  Stanly  Hows  and  Press  on 
June  14,  1933.  The  author  was  given  as  H3y  a Hews  and  rre ss 
Staff  Writer” , but  is  said  to  have  been  Douglas  Cranford. 

EDUCATED  GERMAN  DOCTOR  LIVED  IIT  COUNTY  IN  1305 

In  the  diary  of  Erancis  J.  Hr on,  cultured  German  doctor  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  Harrow  Mountain  with  his  wife  and  two  daugh 
ters  from  1334  until  1870,  lies  a comment  as  to  whether  the 
Yadkin  Diver  is  navigable  or  not  and  as  to  where  the  Yadkin  be- 
comes the  Pee  Dee,  a subject  of  dispute  among  the  citizens  of 
Rowan,  Davidson,  Stanly,  and  Montgomery  counties  even  today. 

At  the  landing  south  of  the  mountain,  he  wrote  in  1335, 

"are  the  ruined  frames  of  those  houses  which  20  years  back 
formed  the  bulk  of  Tindals ville , a town  which  then  promised 
itself  great  things  from  a contemplated  improvement  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Pee  Dee  Diver,  for  this  is  the  name  the  Yadkin 
assumes  after  its  junction  with  the  Uwharrie  and  which  it  pre- 
serves to  the  sea.5’ 

Eis  home,  considered  a fine  example  of  strong,  sinpl  early 
architecture,  still  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a mile 
from  the  Pee  Dee  Diver  which  winds  its  muddy  coils  around  the 
beautiful  Uwharrie  Mountains,  rising  suddenly  and  strangely  in 
a land  otherwise  not  high  in  elevation. 

A light  cloak  of  legend  clings  to  his  home  and  ruined  plan- 
tation. Vis  diary  tells  ns  that  he  was  born  in  1793  at  Trier 
in  the'Eingdom  of  Prussia,  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of 
France.  During  the  turmoil  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  he  went  to 
Paris  where  he  followed  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  From 
1814  to  1323  he  studied  in  Paris  and  traveled  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Spain.  In  1323  he  came  with  his  wife  to  visit  an  uncle 
of  his  wife  who  lived  ;’at  Henderson  in  the  county  of  Montgom- 
ery.” In  February  of  1824  he  was  a teacher  of  French  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  in  1334  ho  became  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  plantation  near  the  mountain. 

This  cultured  doctor  would  not  let  his  daughters,  Adele  and 
Elizabeth,  come  to  Albemarle  because  "they  might  meet  a man,” 
it  is  said,  and  his  diary  reveals  the  lonely  life  of  a doctor, 
botanist  and  philosopher  who  wrote  that  from  his  neighbors 
"little  information  of  any  account  is  to  be  derived,  and  in 
whom  little  willingness  is  found  to  have  anything  worthwhile 
imparted  to  them.  If  any  of  them  venture  through  all  this 
array  of  scare-crows,  they  only  do  it  from  an  irresistible 
desire  and  long-established  practice .of  visiting  every  one  of 
their  neighbors  at  least  once  in  their  lives.” 

His  scientific  insticnts  he  poured  into  ootanicax  s mdies 
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and  experiments,  graftin g pears  and  apples,  grafting  plums  and 
apricots,  growing  such  advanced  vegetables  as  spinach,  broccoli 
and  kale.  Experimenting  with  fertilizers  he  divided  a plot  of 
land  into  11  parts  and  sowed  on  each  plot  common  salt,  leached 
ashes,  nitrate  of  potash,  lime  which  has  served  to  purify  lye, 
and  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  soda,  magnesia.  Dr.  Kron 
left  behind  him,  besides  a short-lived  diary,  a notebook  full 
of  notes  and  observations  on  botany,  many  of  which  show  a simi- 
larity to  the  experiments  of  Luther  Burbank. 

The  German  scientist  lost  in  the  backwoods  also  read  as 
much  as  he  could  obtain  on  the  events  of  the  day.  He  writes 
in  his  diary,  ”?he  post-boy  brought  me  from  our  county  seat, 
Lawrence ville , a number  of  the  Carolina  Watchman.  Hr.  Hamil- 
ton Jones,  its  intelligent  editor,  has  given  us  in  it  news 
from  various  quarters  of  the  globe  all  agreeing  in  this,  that 
man,  this  eminently  social  being,  is  never  perfectly  at  peace 
with  his  fellow  men  all  the  world  over  at  the  same  time.  In 
Texas  the  new  settlers  are  disputing  with  the  Mexicans  for  the 
rule  of  the  country  and  shed  blood  to  retain  or  obtain  it.  In 
Spain  are  reigning  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  among  the  vindic- 
tive, blood-thirsty,  ignorant  many.  In  Trance  the  few  try  to 
strengthen  their  rule  over  the  many*  In  the  United  States 
there  is  struggle  for  power  from  the  many  to  the  few.0 

Despite  his  services  to  his  neighbors  and  the  natural  beauty 
of  his  surr oundings , loneliness  swallowed  him  and  he  died  in  the 
1870’s,  a sad  but  prosperous  man*  Broken  fences  and  shoddy- 
houses  as  compared  with  the  homes  of  the  neat  German  farmers, 
mountain  morals  as  compared  with  German  correctness,  and  the 
lack  of  spiritual  companionship  hurt  his  spirit.  Some  say 
that  he  dared  not  move,  that  he  was  a refugee  from  Trance,  like 
Marshall  Jeter  Stuart  Hey  who  came  to  Mecklenburg  County  at  the 
same  time  and  who  lived  the  sane  sort  of  life. 

It  is  remembered  that  he  told  of  seeing  ITapoleon,  head 
bowed  on  the  battle  field;  that  he  rarely  spoke  of  the  wars  or 
referred  to  his  experiences  in  them. 

Entries  in  his  diary  dwindle  to  mere  comments  on  the  weath- 
er and  on  December  8,  1835,  he  ceased  to  write.  His  last  per- 
tinent comment  is,  glorious  situation  for  a^student.  if  books 
were  more  plenty  and  other  students  not  far  ofx  with  whom  oc- 
casionally to  exchange  dreams.  Jhether  it  be  better  or  worse 
for  our  children  to  be  thus  brought  up  almost  clois tered, _ im- 
bibing no  ideas  but  our  own,  seeing  no  example  but  ours,  a 
have  not  yet  stopped  to  consider;  it  certainly  must  have  an 
influence  for  good  and  for  evil.” 

With  a sense  of  humor  he  mentions  four  county  seats  of 
Montgomery.  Stony  Hill  (two  miles  from  the  Morrow  Mountain, 
on  the  Swift  Island  road),  Lawrence ville , Henderson  and  Blakely, 
and  concludes,  «It  appears  that  this  courthouse  was  first  built 
under  a migratory  star;  its  fate  will  oe  to  wander." 
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As  more  settlers  came  into  the  region  Dr.  Hr on  found  com- 
panionship  in  kindred  souls  of  Charlotte  and  Salisbury  but 
loneliness  still  held  him  captive  and  in  his  later  years  ho 
took  to  drink.  Cne  way  of  fighting  loneliness  was  industry  and 
when  he  died,  in  the  1870's,  he  left  a thousand  acres  and  num- 
bers of  former  slaves  who  remained  with  his  family.  The  house 
in  which  he  lived  is  being  used  as  an  architectural  model  for 
huts  and  cabins  in  Morrow  mountain  state  park.  Hear  the  house 
is  a graveyard  in  which  40  negro  slaves  are  buried. 

The  last  of  his  family,  his  daughter  Adele,  died  in  1905, 
it  is  believed.  Both  Elisabeth  and  Adele  attended  3t.  Mary's 
in  Taleigh,  Tor  many  years  the  two  sisters  lived  together 
alone  but  for  the  negroes,  it  is  said,  and  neither  of  the  two 
whose  father  would  not  allow  them  in  their  youth  to  cone  to 
Albemarle,  '’because  they  might  meet  a man,"  ever  married. 

Iiiss  Lena  Spinks  of  Albemarle  has  collected  much  informa- 
tion about  Dr,  Hr on  and  his  two  daughters.  She  has  in  her 
possession  an  exact  copy  of  the  diary  which  he  kept  for  a 
short  while  and  a copy  of  "agricultural  and  Horticultural  notes, 
made  by  the  doctor  from  1842  to  1845.  Many  negroes  named  Iir on 
in  Stanly  county  have  their  ancestors  in  the  slave  graveyard 
near  morrow  mountain. 


The  article  was  accompanied  by  a photograph  of  the  house.  The 
caption  was  "100  YEATS  AGO  DB.  F.  J.  YTOlf  LIYED  EETE" 

The  legends 

Above  is  the  home  of  Dr.  Franz  (Francis)  J.  Hron, 
scientist,  botanist  and  philosopher  who  lived 
near  Morrow  Fountain  from  1884  until  1870  and  left 
1,000  acres  along  the  Yadkin  river  to  his  two 
daughters,  the  last  of  whom  died  around  1905, 
The^place  is  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  en- 
trance into  Borrow  Mountain  State  park.  Yell- 
preserved  on  the  inside,  despite  the  worn  ap- 
pearance, the  house  is  probably  much  more  than 
ICO  years  old,  for  Dr.  Hron  wrote  in  his  diary, 

"Here  did  live  an  old  Scotchman  MacGregor  who 
came  to  preach  in  the  Forth  America  Meeting- 
Houses."'  Back  of  the  house  is  a graveyard  in 
which  40  negro  slaves  are  said  to  be  buried. 


The  picture  shows  plainly  the  location  of  four  posts  support 
ing  the  front  oorch  roof,  the  step  up  from  the  front  porch  in- 
to^the  house,  the  plate  construction  above  the  posts  supporting 
the  front  porch  roof,  the  weather  boar  ding  at  the  eave  oi  uie 
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front  porch,  the  location  of  the  bull:  of  the  western  chimney 
to  have  been  north  of  the  center  at  the  ^able  end  of  the  house, 
that  there  was  no  break  in  the  roof  where  the  main  house  por- 
tion joined  the  front  porch  portion  but  an  upward  bend  at  that 
point.  This  picture  should  be  studied  by  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  reconstruction. 
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EXHIBIT  #12 

Copy  of  an  article  appearing  on  page  twenty-nine  of  the  AI- 
Ki-5cript  of  Hay,  1939. 

HAA1TCI5  HA  Oil;  DOC  TOD  AND  PHILOS  OTHER 

Douglas  Cranford 

A few  miles  from  Albemarle,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Morrow 
mountain  State  Park,  stands  an  old  weather-beaten  house,  built 
scores  of  years  ago  by  a Scotch  minister  named  ISac  Greg  or . The 
style  of  architecture  is  typical  of  that  employed  a hundred 
years  ago.  fittingly  enough,  the  building  at  the  entrance  of 
the  park  is  modeled  after  the  house  designed  by  the  Scottish 
builder.  For  it  was  in  this  house  that  Francis  Joseph  Hron, 
German  doctor  and  physician  lived  for  many  years,  spreading 
the  cement  of  brotherly  love  and  affection  in  his  relations 
with  all  mankind,  and  ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  sick,  re- 
gardless of  their  financial  status. 

Only  the  old  timers  in  Albemarle  and  Stanly  County  can  now 
recall  Dr.  Hron,  once  a very  familiar  figure  as  he  went  about 
the  county  driving  his  old  white  horse  hitched  to  a black  buggy. 
The  younger  generations  recall  stories  of  the  old  physician, 
told  by  their  parents,  but  time  has  taken  its  toll  of  most  of 
those  who  knew  the  subject  of  this  sketch  personally. 

There  is  now  a possibility  of  disagreement  as  to  the  date 
of  Dr,  Hr  on T s death.  His  tombstone,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
graveyard  near  the  old  house,  shows  the  date  of  July  20,  1383. 
However,  some  of  the  older  residents  in  the  county  say  they 
remember  seeing  Dr.  Hr  on  as  late  as  1883,  and  claim  that  time 
and  the  elements  have  eroded  half  of  the  final  :!8E5  to  form  a 
?53u , thus  accounting  for  the  discrepancy. 

Francis  Joseph  Hron  was  born  of  German  blood  under  the 
rule  of  the  old  French  Republic,  by  reason  of  a common-enough 
shift  of  the  borderlines.  Ee  was  born  in  Freves,  or  Frier, 
Prussia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moselle,  on  ITovember  14, 

1793.  He  was  the  third  child  of  James  Hron  and  Agnes  Stein, 
being  preceded  by  a brother  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a sister 
named  Helen,  who  married  a professor  of  music  from  Prussian 
Silesia.  Four  sisters,  Margaret,  Catherine,  Elizabeth  and 
Anna.,  and  three  brothers,  Jaiaes,  Henry  and  Mitchell,  followea, 
and  were  living  when  Dr.  Hron  last  heard  from  them  a short 
time  prior  to  his  death. 

Eron*s  father  is  reported  to  have  been  honest  and  indus- 
trious, but  illiterate/  His  mother,  a descendant  of  a scholarly 
family,  was  str ong- willed  and  highly  educated.  From  her  jt • 

Kron  must  have  inherited  his  passion  for  education  and  love 
of  writing.  He  attended  the  primary  schools,  then  the  semi- 
nary and  college  of  Frier,  and  in  1814  journeyed  to  Paris  for 
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the  first  of  his  Many  jaunts  to  unfamiliar  scenes  in  pursuit  of 
further  knowledge. 

Eron  was  delighted  with  Paris.  Its  libraries,  institutions 
of  learning  and  art  galleries  drew  him  like  a magnet.  Tnile  in 
Paris  he  attended  the  public  lectures,  the  school  of  medicine, 
libraries  and  museum,  the  College  of  Plessis,  and  the  lectures 
in  the  Plant  Garden. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a diary  of  Dr.  Eron  sheds  some 
light  on  his  love  of  travel  which  eventually  led  him  to  the 
home  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  near  the  Yadkin  river  in 
Stanly  County? 

51  Curiosity  led  me  to  travel.  Hence  my  journeys  in  1319-20- 
21-22,  in  the  south  of  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  the  boundaries 
of  Pastern  Spain,  and  almost  every  city  of  note  in  Prance.  It 
was  at  Tours,  Prance,  located  on  the  river  Loire,  where  I saw 
for  the  first  time  Mary  Catherine  Delamothe,  who  became  my 
wife  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1823. 

"A  desire,  long  cherished,  of  seeing  North  America,  was  at 
last  indulged.  On  the  first  of  September,  1C23,  we  embarked 
our  fortune  and  hopes  and  crossed  the  ocean  in  order  to  repair 
to  an  uncle  of  my  wife's,  who  had  expressed  a strong  wish  to 
see  her, 

"In  the  latter  part  of  September  we  landed  in  Hew  York; 
about  the  middle  of"  October  we  arrived  in  Nilmington,  IT.  C. , 
and  in  November  arrived  at  Henderson  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
where  my  wife's  uncle  resided.  (Just  where  Henderson  was  lo- 
cated is  not  given;  however  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a settle- 
ment near  the  site  of  the  Eron  homestead,  which  was  then  lo- 
cated in  Montgomery  county.) 

"In  February  of  1324,  I was  French  teacher  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  Chapel  Hill.  In  January,  1827,  we  were  again  in  Mont- 
gomery. On  the ' 12th  of  September,  1028,  our  first  child, 

Adele",  was  born.  In  the  winter  of  1329-30  I attended  the  medi- 
cal lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  1331,  our  second  child,  Plizabetn,  was  born. 

”0n  the  second  of  November,  1334,  I became  proprietor  of 
the  place  we  now  live  on,  for  the  first  tine  a land- owner  in 
America. " 

The  uncle  of  whom  Eron  spoke  was  one  Henry  Delamothe,  who, 
according  to  more  recent  information,  owned  some  o,0S0  acj.es 
of  land  in  twelve  tracts  around  the  juncture  of  che  Uwharrio 
and  Yadkin  rivers.  Delamothe  had  promised  his  niece  a share 
of  his  property  if  she  would  come  over , and  when  she  arrived 
he  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise.  However,  Eron  lived  on 
Delamothe's  land  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  to 


endure  Delamothe’s  terrible  temper.  Finally,  after  a particu- 
larly violent  fit  of  temper,  Delamothe  ordered  Zron  off  his 
land. 


The  Kron  house  was  nestled  on  a slight  hill  be  tween  lit. 
Hathaway  or  Eathway  in  front  and  Fall  fountain  in  the  rear. 

The  land  slopes  away  slightly  on  every  side.  Hr  on  says  in  his 
diary  that  he  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yadkin,  a mile 
from  Hirk’s  Ferry,  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the  ferry  has 
since  been  changed,  for  Hirk’s  ferry  was  located  five  miles 
further  down  the  river.  The  ferry  of  which  he  spoke  is  now 
known  as  Lowder’s  Ferry,  and  up  until  comparitively  recent 
years  was  much  in  use. 

Dr.  Kron*s  description  of  the  homestead  is  found  in  his 
diary:  ’’The  plantation  we  live  on  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Yadkin,  a mile  from  Hxrk*s  Ferry,  the  same  distance  south  of 
the  great  falls  on  the  market  road  from  Salisbury  to  Fayette- 
ville; in  an  old  settled  place  with  nothing  but  an  outside 
fence  around  a set  of  old  fields  in  the  midst  of  which  people 
and  cattle  roam  equally  at  large.” 

The  house  in  which  Hr on  lived  was  built  by  a Scotchman 
named  1'acGregor,  of  whom  Hr  on  says:  5iEere  did  live  and  die 

an  old  Scotchman,  HacGregor , from  Ission’s  Glens,  who  left 
the  Sctoch  kirk  to  preach  in  north  American  meeting  houses. 

Tfe  are  indebted  to  this  old  man’s  love  of  fruit  for  a choice 
apple  orchard,  the  only  sign  though  on  the  whole  premises  that 
he  cared  much  about  posterity.” 

The  climate,  according  to  Hr  on ’s  diary,  was  very  agreeable: 
’’Vegetation  continues;  without  the  exception  of  beans  there  is 
nothing  yet  cut  down  by  frost.  Ixy  garden  would  sooner  indicate 
Apr  i 1 than  IT o vember . 53 

Cne  hillside  near  the  Hr  on  house  has  its  Ivy  Cliff  spring 
from  whence  cold  water  flows  perpetually.  Before  reaching  the 
house,  going  from  the  direction  of  Albemarle,  it  is  necessary 
to  climb  Featherbed  hill,  if  you  can.  The  hill  is  so-called 
because,  as  one  old  resident  remarked,  a feather  bed  would 
feel  mighty  good  to  a person  who  had  just  climbed  it.  On  the 
lower  side  of  the  road,  just  up  Featherbed  Kill,  was  a small 
llegro  church  and  shanties  which  someone  has  named  Snotty  Creek, 

Cider  residents  recall  Dr.  Hr  on  as  being  tall,  erect,  dark- 
complexioned,  and  clean-shaven.  He  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  misuse  of  any  kind  of  medicine,  and  tried  unceasingly  to 
get  his  neighbors  and  patients  to  use  mercury  (calomel)  only 
when  prescribed  by  a physician.  He  was  hard-working  and  con- 
scientious, an  invaluable  aid  to  his  neighbors  and  residents 
of  the  surrounding  country.  He  preferred,  however,  to  do  his 
work  alone,  and  live  in  solitude.  This  apparent  anti-social 
trait  may  perhaps  account  for  his  selection  of  the  old  HacGregor 
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homos te ad  as  his  permanent  home 


Dr.  Hron  invented  his  own  patent  medicine  which  he  called 
tJDr,  Kron*s  pills”.  They  were  reputedly  good.  Dy  this  I mean 
that  they  were  good  for  many  ailments.  On  his  rounds  over  the 
countryside  he  drove  an  old  white  horse  hitched  to  a buggy. 

The  old  horse  could  go  day  after  day  at  two  and  a half  miles 
per  hour.  Speed  was  not  so  essential  in  those  days. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Dr.  Kron  neither  drank  nor  used  tobacco 
in  any  form.  Although  reputedly  a Catholic,  he  attended  the 
Stony  Hill  lie th odist  Church  several  times,  accompanied  always 
by  his  family. 

So  well  and  favorably  was  Dr.  Hr on  known,  so  well  his  judg- 
ment respected,  that  during  the  Civil  liar  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Horae  Guard  in  Stanly  County.  This  Home  Guard  was 
organized  by  the  older  men  who  were  unfit  for  active  duty,  but 
who  were  supposed  to  form  a last  line  of  defense  for  the  Con- 
federacy and  their  particular  section  of  the  South. 

Hr  on  was  also  a magistrate,  that  is,  a justice  of  the 
peace.  This  automatically  made  him  a member  of  the  Summary 
Court  of  Summons  and  Pleas. 

ITronts  two  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Elizabeth,  were  never 
allowed  to  associate  with  the  men  of  the  community  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Hr  on  intended  to  return  with  them 
to  France  and  then  select  suitable  husbands  for  them.  The  two 
daughters  were  well-educated  and  versatile.  They  made  their 
own^silk  dresses  from  silkworms  which  they  raised  at  home. 
Mulberry  trees  may  still  be  found  among  those  now  surrounding 
the  house.  In  collaboration  with  each  other  the  daughters 
studied  arts,  taking  what  would  now  be  described  as  a cor- 
respondence course,  and  later  painted,  in  extremely  realistic 
colors,  the  origin  of  which  is  yet  unknown,  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  surrounding  country.  Adelaide  Hr  on  was  born 
September  12,  1828,  and  died  February  4,  1810,  living  to  the 
ripe  old  age  of  72  years.  Flizabeth  was  born  February  8,  1831, 
and  died  February  14,  1896,  attaining  the  age  of  65  years, 
neither  of  the  daughters  ever  married. 

"Then  Henry  Delamothe  and  his  wife  passed  away,  Dr.  3iron 
entered  into  a lawsuit  against  Delamothe *s  heirs,  al_eging  that 
Delamothe  had  deliberately  attempted  to  prevent  the  Hrons  from 
acquiring  land  to  which  they  were  enxitled  oecause  oi  the  prom- 
ise made  by  Delamothe  to  Hr  on  * s wife.  Aron  won  uie  suit,  and 
the  family  attained  affluence  in  their  later  years. 

That  the  old  German-born  physician  made  a deep  imprint  up- 
on the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  is  shown  by  tne  j.act  miat 
even  today  the  younger  generation  of  Stanly  county  people  quote 
his  sayings  as  passed  down  to  them  >cy  ineir  parents,  mese 
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sayings  would  cause  one  to  believe  that  Dr.  Zr  on  was  deeply 
philosophical,  made  a study  of  human  nature,  and  had  a heart 
filled  with  a love  of  his  fellow  man.  lie  was  a dominant  per- 
sonality, and  the  legend  that  he  left  is  one  of  which  he  nay 
well  have  been  proud. 
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EXHIBIT  j/13 
Tron  - ology 
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This  article  is  made  up  of  facts  gathered  one  at  a time 
from  a great  number  of  persons  and  at  many  different  times. 
Ilany  untrue  things  were  learned  which  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation had  to  be  taken  out  but  now  I think  that  it  is  very 
nearly  correct. 

Ily  base  source  of  information  was  a diary  that  Dr.  Iron 
kept  for  a short  time.  But  even  this  gave  very  little  in- 
formation that  could  be  used.  This  diary  is  in  the  hands  of 
I Its.  G,  D.  B,  Beynolds.  Other  people  who  helped  me  on  this 
particular  article  ares 
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Hr  on  - ology 

On  the  14th  day  of  November  17C3  Dr.  Iron,  a nan  who  will 
always  be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Stanly  County,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Trier,  Europe,  which  was  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  .Trench  Republic.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  Eoselle 
Biver,  in  a deep  valley  bounded  by  mountains  running  north  and 
south.  lie  was  the  third  child  of  Janes  ’iron  and  A gnes  Stein. 
His  father  was  in  tolerable  circumstances,  illiterate,  but 
honest  and  industrious;  his  mother,  a woman  of  strong  mind  and 
of  a family  of  scholars. 

In  1013,  after  having  toiled  through  primary  schools,  the 
seminary,  and  college,  he  went  to  Paris  where  for  years  he ^ 
read  and  studied.  He  spent  much  time  in  its  public  libraries 
and  in  attending  its  public  lectures  of  various  descriptions. 
He  also  studied  medicine  which  was  later  to  play  an  important 
part  in  his  life, 

Because  of  curiosity  from  1019  to  22  he  traveled  in  south- 
ern Trance,  the  ITether lands , and  Eastern  Spain,  where  he  met 
Mary  Catherine  Delamothe  who  later  became  his  wife,  Cn  the 
first  of  September  1823  he  and  his  wife  came  to  America  to 
see  an  uncle  of  his  wife  who  wanted  to  see  her.  They  landed 
in  He w York  in  the  latter  rart  of  September  and  reached  Uilm- 
ington,  IT.  C.  in  the  middle  of  October.  By  November  they  had 
arrived  at  his  wife's  uncle's  at  Henderson  in  Montgomery 
County  which  then  embraced  Stanly,  The  next  Tebruary  he  be- 
came a professor  of  Trench  at  the  University  of  Chapel  Hill 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  then  re  turned  to  Mont- 
gomery where  his  two  children,  Adele  and  Elizabeth  were  born. 
In  November  1834  he  bought  the  place  on  which  he  was  living. 


This  plantation  is  situated' on  the  westside  of  the  Yadkin 
Biver,  a mile  from  Hirk’s  Terry,  the  same  distance  south  of 
the  Great  Tails  on  the  market  road  from  Salisbury  to  Tayette- 
ville.  At  that  time  it  was  an  old  settled  place  with  nothing 
but  an  outside  fence  around  a set  of  old  fields,  before  Dr. 
Kron  an  old  Scotchman,  MacGregor,  had  lived  and  died  tnere. 

He  was  a mreat  lover  of  fruit  and  hao  lei  x a Ciioice  a;- pie 
orchard,  the  only  sign  though  on  the  plantation  that  showed 
that  he  cared  much  for  posterity. 


Dr.  Hr on  made  his  own  medicine  and  was  considered  the  ~>est 
doctor* in  the  county.  During  the  week  his  time  was  spent  m 
making  calls  on  the  sick.  While  at  home  he  studied,  particu- 
larly on  Sundays  when  he  saw  no  one.  They  rarely  mingled  ex- 
cept in  a business  way  because  the  other  people  -oo^ed  upon 
them  with  awe  and  curiosity.  They  were  Homan  ^a.nolics  aim 
when  they  did  go  to  Church,  which  was  seldom, 
some  attention  because  while  the  others  knelt 
sat  erect  and  did  not  even  close  their  eyes, 
to  Tayetteville  to  attend  church. 


they  created 
for  prayer  they 
They  often  went 
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When  his  daughters  became  older  he  3ent  then  to  college  at 
Greensboro  where  there  were  only  eight  students  then.  They 
were  very  studious  and.  excelled  in  Trench.  The  college  wanted 
one  of  them  to  teach  but  her  father  would  not  permit  it.  He 
was  afraid' that  she  would  marry.  He  would  never  permit  them 
to  be  with,  or  talk  to,  a man.  Whenever  one  came  to  see  them 
he  was  the  one  who  talked  to  then.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
said  to  Hiss  Lena  Spinks,  S,I  never  walked  with  a young  nan  but 
I did  get  notes*  1 burned  them  though."  They  spent  most  of 
their  time  at  hone  cultivating  beautiful  flower  gardens  and 
orchards.  They  raised  sheep,  transforming  the  wool  into  their 
own  clothes.  They  grew  flax  and  raised  silk-worms.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  that  they  could  not  do.  They  embroidered 
beautifully  and  made  various  kinds  of  baskets.  All  the  latest 
and  most  expensive  magazines  and  papers,  both  Trench  and  Ameri 
can,  came  into  their  home  and  they  never  failed  to  know  what 
was  happening  in  the  world.  They  often  drove  around  in  a 
kuggy,  one  driving  and  the  other  whipping. 

Since  Dr.  Eron’s  practice  was  so  large  he  was  able  to  ac- 
cumulate quite  a little  fortune.  Eis  wife  died  first  but  he 
lived  to  be  very  old  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  drank.  Eliz- 
abeth Hr  on  died'  of  a cancer  leaving  Adele  alone.  She  was 
cared  for  by  the  negroes  on  the  plantation.  When  Adele  died 
she  left  Dr.  Hr  on’s  library  to  Chapel  Hill. 


heir  possessions  have  scattered  since  their  death  but 


few  of  our  townspeople.  Hrs. 
the  daughters 


have  found  some  in  the  hands  of  a 
0.  W.  He Cain  has  an  oil  painting  that  one  of 
painted.  She  also  painted  many  others,  Hrs  < t 

woven  curtains , hand  bellows  they  uesed  to  make  fires,  a tnxm- 


HcCain  has  some 


and  a great  deal  of  hand- 
Among  the  many  other  things 


ble,  baskets,  patches  of  raw  silk, 
made  la.ee  in  the  form  of  collars.  w - 

in  her  possession  is  a white  embroidered  dress  which  is  most 

exquisite  in  its  workmanship. 


Hiss 


jena  Spinks  has  Shakespeare  in  two  volumes,  a crepe 
shawl,  a cornelia  ring,  and  an  embroidered  petticoat  made  by 
Adele.  She  made  it  to  be  buried  in  because  it  was  one  oi 
their  customs  and  Elizabeth  had  been  buried  in  one  exactly 
like  it.  But  when  she  gave  it  to  Hiss  Spinks  she  said,  "I 
can  be  buried  in  a plain  one,"  .Then  she  died  the  place  was  ^ 
searched  for  it  but  since  it  could  not  be  found  she  was  ouried 
in  a plain  one, 

Mrs.  3.  M.  Cubbage  has  six  sapphires  which  belonged  to 
them;  three  white  ones,  one  blue,  one  yellow,  and  one  dark ^ 
red.  She  also  has  a pair  of  mother-of-pearl  ear-rings  _n  me 
shape  of  acorns* 

The  old  Dlaco  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Hr.  x,  Armfield.  iiie 

front'  part  of  the  house  is  still  standing.  Behind  this  building 
are  the  -raves  of  the  entire  Eron  family  and  also  the  graves 
a br other-in-lavi  of  the  doctor. 
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Exhibit  #14 

Copy  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Stanly  Hews  and  Press, 
page  4-A,  on  Tuesday,  February  12,  1‘3*5T, 

DP.  ITP.C1T  UNIQUE  FIGURE  OF  FATLY  STANLY  C0U1TTY  E IS  TOLY 

By  George  B.  Heaver 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  year3  ago  if  a person  in  the  Pee 
Dee  Liver  section  of  Montgomery  County  became  ill,  a call  came 
to  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Eron  by  courier  or  horseman  and  the  good 
doctor  would  set  out  in  his  buggy,  pulled  by  a steady  white 
horse,  to  minister  according  to  the  best  of  which  his  profes- 
sion then  knew. 

The  roads  were  miry  and  almost  impassable,  the  hills  steep 
and  rocky.  The  plantations  were  far  apart  and  their  tenants 
often  pjoverty  stricken  and  shiftless*  Still,  either  night  or 
day,  Dr.  Eron  went  and  did  his  best  to  relieve  suffering. 

It  is  likely  that  there  has  not  walked  across  the  pages  of 
Stanly  county  history  a man  greater  than  Dr.  Eron,  nor  one  who 
left  a more  profound  influence  upon  the  countryside  for  many 
years  after  his  death. 

Ee  lived  in  a house  located  on  a knoll  in  what  is  now  Mor- 
row Mountain  State  Park,  between  Falls  and  Attaway  mountains 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  ancient  Uwharries.  The  old 
house,  mouldering  in  the  weather  and  fallen  into  disrepair,  is 
still  standing,  with  honeysuckle  and  briars  growing  wild  ail 
over  what  used  to  be  a noted  beauty  spot. 

Still  standing  is  a giant  magnolia  tree,  and  a gnarled  ap- 
ple tree  behind  the  house  reminds  the  visitor  that  a choice 
apple  orchard  once  yielded  luscious  fruit  there. 

Plouse  Is  Typical 

The  house  is  said  to  have  been  typical  of  the  better  class 
of  home  construction  in  its  day  in  the  Montgomery  county  area. 
Built  by  a Scottish  minister  who  came  to  this  country  to 
'’preach  in  new  world  meeting  houses it  contained  two  large 
rooms  downstairs,  and  two  more  upstairs.  There  was  a chimney 
at  each  end  of  the  house  and  a huge  fireplace  in  each  of  the 
downstairs  rooms.  Just  inside  the  front  ooor  a narrow,  steep, 
winding  stairway  led  to  the  second  floor.  Tnere  the  old  mini- 
ster, by  the  name  of  Hacgregor,  who  came  from  Ossions  Glen, 
lived  and  died. 

The  dace  was  acquired  by  Dr.  Eron,  ITbvember  2,  1034.  He 
lived  there  until  his  death  July  20,  1CC3.  Eis  two  daughters 
continued  to  occupy  the  house  after  he  died,  tending  the  farm 
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with  the  help  of  ITegro  labor.  It  was  last  occupied  by  this 
family  in  1910  when  /..dele  (Kiss  /.dele)  died.  Che  was  the  last 
member  of  the  family  and  litigation  then  followed,  with  about 
two  years  being  taken  up  in  settling  the  estate.  The  late  R. 

A.  Crowell  was  administrator  of  the  estate. 

Kiss  /.ddie  had  found  the  going  rough  in  her  last  few  years. 
She  had  mortgaged  the  property  and  wa3  in  debt  to  Albemarle 
business  firms.  'Then  the  land  was  sold  and  the  property  settled, 
there  remained  the  sum  of  $309.34  to  be  paid  to  heirs.  After 
much  litigation,  certain  relatives  in  Germany  proved  their 
claim  and  the  Iron  estate  was  settled  on  September  26,  1912. 

Kiss  Lizzie  (Elizabeth)  Iron  died  February  14,  1896  of 
cancer,  only  about  thirteen  years  after  her  noted  father. 

Diary  Described 

A' diary,  now  in  the  hands  of  A.  Crowell,  Jr.,  of  Albe- 
marle, written  in  1835  by  the  famous  doctor,  gives  his  complete 
background  and  contains  much  information  of  interest  concern- 
ing the  times.  Started  on  his  37th  birthday,  it  is  continued 
for  less  than  a month,  the  physician  apparently  wearying  from 
having  to  mark  down  so  many  woes  and  wicked  traits  of  his  . 
neighbors,  neople  whom  he  considered  definitely  beneath  his 
station  in  life,  more  from  the  fact  that  they  were  lazy  and 
shiftless  than  fropi  the  fact  that  their  opportunities  had  been 
less  than  his. 

Dr.  Iron  was  a master  of  eloquent  expression,  as  may  be 
seen  from  this  excerpt  from  his  diary  giving  his  background. 

ft  I was  born  on  the  14  th  of  ITovember,  1798  m the  town  of 
Frier,  in  Europe,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, formerly  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Electriat  of 
T^rier,  now  comprised  in  the  province  of  Lower  Rhine  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  town  itself,  the  ancient  Freviri, 
where  the  Emmerors  Kaximian  and  Kaximilian  established  their 
seat  during  the  existence  of  the  lower  empire  of  Rome,  is 
pleas an tly^s i tua te d on  the  river  Koselle,  its  deep  valley  bound- 
ed by  mountains  running  north  and  south.  Hardly  a foot  of 
this  implacement  and  its  immediate  vicinity  but  what  is  char- 
acterized by  some  memento  of  church  or  civil  history.  Classi- 
cal schools,  antiquities,  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture 
claim  for  it  more  than  a momenta  attention.  To^  me  my  birth- 
place, the  place  of  my  boyish  recreations,  the  abode  of  my 
parents  brothers  and  sisters,  dear  forever,  but  now  doubly 
dear  when  almost  five  thousand  miles  of  land  and  water  seem  to 
have  exiled  me  from  it  forever , I could  swell  on  it  forever 
and  never  exhaust  the  thoughts  it  would  suggest. 

His  Background 

i happened  to  be  the  third  child  of  James  Iron  and  Agnes 
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Stein,  the  first  was  a boy  who  died  an  infant,  the  second  a 
daughter  named  Helen,  living  by  last  accounts  and  married  to 
a professor  of  music  from  Hrussian  Silesia,  After  me  fol- 
lowed four  more  sisters,  Margaret,  Elisabeth,  Catherine,  Anna, 
and  three  brothers,  James,  Henry,  Michael:  all  living  by  the 
last  letters  from  Europe, 

"My  father,  in  tolerable  circumstances,  illiterate  but  hon- 
est and  industrious,  my  mother  a woman  of  strong  mind,  of  a 
family  of  scholars,  being  for  many  years  their  only  son,  upon 
me  was  built  the  hope  of  the  name.  After  having  toiled  through 
the  urinary  schools  of  the  place,  first  the  seminary,  then  the 
college  were  to  be  the  nurseries  where  my  mind  was  to  be  trained 
up. 


55 In  1813  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  napoleon  in  Germany 
drove  the  Erench  within  their  own  ancient  limits  and  in  1014 
I followed  their  fortune  and  repaired  to  Paris.  There  my ^ 
taste  for  literature  and  scientific  pursuits,  the  foundations 
of  which  had  been  laid  in  my  native  place  were  not  lost.  The 
opportunities  which  that  immense  capital  so  lavishly  afforded 
were  turned  to  tolerable  advantage.” 


He  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  visited  the  libraries  and 
lecture "halls , being  interested  in  medicine,  among  other 
things.  From  1019  to  1822  he  'traveled  in  southern  France,  the 
Netherlands  and  Spain,  taking  in  particularly  almost  all  the 
French  cities  of  note,  vfhile  making  his  tour  lie  met  for  the 
first' tine  at  Tours  on  the  river  Loire  Mary  Catherine  Pela- 
mothe,  who  was  to  become  his  bride  on  June  5,  1023. 


Uncle  !s  Promise 

Upon  the  promise  of  an  uncle,  Henry  Delamothe,  of  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  North  Carolina,  to  share  his  Hew  Horld 
wealth  with  his  niece,  the  young  couple  embarked  for  America, 
landing  at  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1023. 

In  October  they  reached  "Tilmington  and  the  i ollowmg  mon  iL 
found  themselves  at  P.enderson,  in  Mon  egomery  couii  ty,  nea.  the 
pee  Dee  Fiver,  where  Henry  Delamothe  owned  more  than  6C00 
acres  of  land  and  many  slaves. 


No  big  share  of  fortune 
took  a job  teaching  French  a 
lina,  Chapel  Mill,  beginning 
position  was  continued  until 


was  forthcoming  soon  and  Dr.  Hr  on 
t the  University  of  north  Caro- 
February,  1024.  Apparently  this 
January,  1327. 


September  12, 
and  on" February  5 
born. 


1023,  his  first  daughter,  Adele,  was  born 
1031,  the  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  was 


To  complete  his  education  in 
attended  the  medical  lectures  at 


the  medical  field,  Dr.  Kron 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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1C2S-30,  and  after  that  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  his  home  territory. 

He  lived  most  of  his  time  as  a tenant  in  one  of  the  houses 
owned  by  Henry  Delamothe  until  the  latter,  in  one  of  frequent 
fits  of  temper,  drove  him  from  his  land.  It  was  after  this 
that  he  purchased  the  plantation  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
some  294  acres. 

Concerning  the  old  minister  who  built  the  place,  he  re- 
marked that  he  left  a choice  apple  orchard,  '’about  the  only 
evidence  that  he  had  any  thought  of  posterity, 

The  house  was  located  near  the  main  road  from  Salisbury  to 
Fayetteville,  along  which  all  plantation  owners  traveled  to 
take  their  cotton  and  other  produce  to  market.  There  was  no 
Albemarle  here  then,  only  a few  settlements  along  the  main 
water  courses.  The  county  seat  of  Montgomery,  ’’born  under  a 
migrating  star”  had  been  located  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
at  four  different  places.  He  speaks  of  Tindals ville , the 
ruins  of  which  were  between  his  place  and  the  ferry  on  the 
river  as  one  capital.  Others  mentioned  are  Henderson  and 
Lawrence ville  on  the  Hon tgomery  side,  as  well  as  Blakely, 

Kirk’s  ferry  across  the  Fee  Bee  river  is  given  as  being 
one  mile  from  his  home.  This  is  what  was  known  in  later  years 
as  Lowder’s  Ferry,  He  makes  mention  of  the  great  falls  which 
could  be  heard  roaring  in  the  distance.  These  have  long  since 
been  turned  into  the  making  of  electrical  power.  For  a dime 
the  ferryman  would  set  you  across  and  at  the  same  time  tell 
you  funny  stories  on  the  neighbors. 

Little  Comradeship 

The  old  doctor  found  little  comradeship  among  the  settlers 
of  the  area,  for  he  was  highly  educated  and  they  were  for  the 
most  part,  illiterate.  He  loved  philosophical  studies  and 
deeper  conversations,  while  they  knew  nothing  of  them.  He  had 
an  excellent  library,  of  which  a portion  went  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Miss  Lena  3plnks  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  'forks  of  Tfilliam  Shakespeare,  printed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1841  and  bound  irTTe aTner”Tn  ’ Two  volumes,  which  were  in  his  li- 
brary. 

Cne  fact  of  which  Dr.  Zron  speaks  is  the  large  number  of 
illegitimate  children  in  the  area  around.  He  says  that  he 
could  count  among  the  3C  families  in  the  vicinity  no  less  than 
20,  born  to  unmarried  mothers,  widows  whose  husbands  had  been 
dead  for  several  years,  and  even  intruders  in  wedlock.  He  ex- 
presses a wonder  as  to  whether  this  is  more  predominant  in  this 
locality  than  in  more  thickly  settled  areas,  or  is  it  just 
noticed  more. 
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Of  one  call,  he  related  that  it  was  a surgical  case.  1 e 
was  called  to  treat  Jarr.es  Kirk’s  cow  which  had  been  shot  by  a 
rifle  loaded  with  salt  and  chewed  wadding  at  10  paces  by  some 
inconsiderate  boy  when  he  caught  tho  cow  in  a cabbage  patch 
badly  protected  by  a fence  in  need  of  repair. 

Ee  philosophized  that  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  him,  a 
physician  to  be  called  to  do  the  work  of  a veternarian,  for 
was  not  his  calling  that  of  treating  the  animal  called  man. 

Cf  one  case,  that  of  a widow  who  had  later  had  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  he  wrote  that  she  spent  a whole  night  writhing  in 
agony  and  remorse,  not  to  mention  pain,  and  that  he  was  not 
able  to  afford  her  any  relief.  In  her  rational  moments  be- 
tween the  worst  pains  she  cried  that  her  children  should  have 
to  bear  such  shame  as  she  had  caused.  Zr on  termed  her  a mod- 
ern '’liagdalene  • t; 

It  was  from  this  description  that  he  launched  into  his 
discussion  of  illegitimacy  in  this  section. 

Dr.  Eron  lived  in  the  same  house  and  ministered  to  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tee  Dee  Diver  for  more  than  50  years, 
until  death  took  him  on  July  20,  1083. 


Tall,  Dark  I. an 


He  was  described  as  a tall  man  with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes, 
and  a dignified  manner.  Ee  either  rode  horseback  or  drove  a 
white  horse  hitched  to  a buggy  on  his  travels  about  the  coun- 
try. It  is  apparent  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  of 
the  early  days  in  this  county,  as  his  practice  extended  from 
near  Troy  on  one  side  and  well  toward  Salisbury  on  the  other* 
Sometimes  he  would  be  away  from  home  over  night  making  his 
collection  trips.  He  relates  that  at  one  home  he  coilec  cec.  a 
nickel,  while  another  family  paid  $21  on  a bill. 


His  ideas  concernin 
predicted  that  the  land 
farming,  that  the  farmers 
it  for 

diction  was  based  upon 
the  strength  from  the  so 
crops,  while  not  rebuilding  the 
abandoned  Plantations  in  suppor 


Stanly  County  has  not  worked  out.  He 
would  never  be  very  productive  for 
would  wear  out  the  land  and  desert 

inland,  much  of  his  pre- 


more  fertile  territory  farther 

the  manner  in  which  early  farmers  took 
through  the  repeated  planting  of 
land.  He  cited  numbers  of 
: of  this  belief. 


l.s  a residence  for  a physician,  he  thought  it  afforded  a 
chance  for  a modest  fortune,  as  he  lived  on  a well  ti  avelec. 
road  near  a ferry. 


He  predicte 
the  outstanding 
a letter  to  his 


d in  his  diary  that  wealth  would  not  be  one  of 
characteristics  of  this  country,  although  in 
relatives  in  Europe  he  said  that  a man  with  a 
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trade  could  always  find  work  and  that  r.:oncy  was  plentiful.  He 
said  that  professors  and  musicians  would  not  find  much  place 
here,  however. 

How  he  may  have  felt  about  this  natter  in  his  later  years 
is  not  known.  By  means  of  litigation  the  will  of  old  Henry 
Delamothe  was  broken  and  the  two  Hr on  girls  became  owners  of 
a vast  area  of  Montgomery  county  land,  said  to  have  been  about 
60S0  acres.  Dr.  Hr on  managed  it  as  their  guardian. 

Horticultural  Feats 

The  physician  was  almost  as  well-known  for  his  horticultural 
feats  as  for  his  practice  of  medicine.  He  obtained  from  vari- 
ous sources  hundreds  of  varieties  of  fruits,  such  as  pears, 
apples,  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes.  To  provide  varietyand 
a release  to  his  desire  for  experiment  he  grafted  many  varie- 
ties of  various  fruits  in  an  effort  to  produce  new  things. 

7Je  are  led  to  believe  from  his  notes  that  many  of  them  were 
successful. 

Some  people  living  today  recall  when  the  Hr  on  place  was 
beautifully  landscaped  and  surrounded  by  flowers  of  myriad 
kinds.  It  was  kept  up  until  the  last  years  of  his  daughters t 
through  their  efforts  and  those  of  the  ITegroes  who  remained 
with  them. 


One  fact  stands  out  in  the  notes  and  in  the  diary  of  the 
old  doctor;  he  was  orderly  in  his  actions,  whether  they  were 
in  medicine  or  horticulture.  He  kept  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  all  events,  recorded  them  with  a mind  alive  to 
every  detail. 

Is  a father,  he  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  having  a 
son.  moreover,  he  felt  that  none  of  the  shiftless  settlers  on 
plantations  in  this  area  were  worthy  to  court  and  wed  either 
of  his  daughters.  Because  of  this  he  would  not  allow  his 
daughters  to  associate  with  men  at  ail,  and  af  one  darec.  to 
cone  with  courting  intentions  a second  time  it  is  reported 
that  he  would  lock  up  the  girls  and  get  out  his  shotgun,  send- 
ing the  offending  suitor  off  at  a rapid  pace. 

One  of  the  girls  is  reported  to  have  confessed  later  an 
life  that  ”1  did  get  notes  from  young  men  but  never  walked 
with  them.” 

It  was  Dr.  Hr  on 1 s cherished  hope  that  he  could  send  his 
daughters  back  to  France  where  they  could  wed  cultured  gentry 
of  the  Old  World  civilization.  It  never  worked  out  that  way, 
we  do  not  know  why,  for  certainly  he  had  the  means  at  one  tame 
to  send  them  if  lie  had  chosen  to  do  so. 


Some  people  remember  seeing  the  Hr  on  girls,  Addie  and  Lizzie, 
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walking  about  the  streets  of  Albemarle  in 
the  c ity,  holding  small  Japanese  parasols 
from  the  summer  sun. 


the  early  days  of 
to  shade  their  faces 


Highly  Skilled 

The  Aron  girls  were  highly  skilled  in  arts  and  literature. 
There  are  extant  paintings  of  wild  flowers  of  the  area  done 
by  the  girls  and  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 


Cn  a large  mulberry  tree  near  the  house  they  grew  silk 
worms  and  wove  cloth  from  the  silk,  some  of  the  scraps  of  this 
material  still  being  in  existence.  They  were  able  to  dye  and 
weave  in  perfect  pattern  a silk  material  that  was  heavy  and 
durable . 


Their  customs  never  changed.  One  of  them  wore  her  hair  in 
long  curls  while  the  other,  of  darker  complexion,  used  another 
hairdo.  They  always  wore  full  skirts  and  basque  shirtwaists 
such  as  were  in  style  at  the  time  of  their  youth. 


Those  who  remember  them  say 
ly,  and  in  fact  Hiss  Addie , who 
to  Albemarle  friends  many  items 
toes. 


that  they  were  kind  and  friend- 
dicl  not  die  until  1210,  gave 
which  today  are  prized  memen- 


Tt  is  probably  very  fortunate  that  a man  like  Dr.  Hr  on 
settled  in  this  area.  Cut  of  place  though  he  may  have  oeen, 
it  required  a man  of  his  culture  and  'training  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  rough  and  uncouth  farmers  and  other  se ctiers 
of  the  era. 


During  the  "far  Between  the  Jtates,  .vr . Aron,  though  coo 
old  for  active  duty  in  the  Confederate  Army,  organized  a home 
guard  and  became  captain  of  it. 

At'  one  time , too,  he  was  a magistrate,  and  because  of  this 
office,  was  a member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions . 


"fhile  some 
fant  America, 


brought  the 
:r.  and  lirs. 


worst  Oj 


the 


Cld  "for Id 


Br  on  tr  a ns  r or  te  d t o 


to  the  in- 
is side  of  the 


Atlantic  a bit  of  the  culture  and  learning,  philosophy  and 
reasoning,  which  had  made  the  middle  and  upper  class  ox  mu 


outstanding.  lie  filled  a niche  in  otanly  ano 
history  that  increases  in  importance  the  more 


ope 

Montgomery  county 
it  is  appraised. 


Dr.  Aron  is  buried  in  a small  family  cemetery  a snort^  dis- 
tance to  the  rear  of  the  home  in  which  lie  lived.  A stately 
marker,  now  almost  hidden  in  the  vines  and  undergrowth,  shows 
his  resting  place.  Also  interred  here  are  his  wife,  his  two 
daughters , '"and  a number  of  ilegroes,  either  of  on  slaves  or 


descender ts 


of 


the 


slaves,  who  helped  tend  the  plantation  after 


. . : .f.  . 
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the  slaves  were  freed.  The  little  cemetery  is  surrounded  by  a 
rough  wall  of  native  rocks  and  stones  but  has  been  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  encroaching  forest  in  recent  years. 


The  article  also  contains  two  pictures,  the  title  and 
legend  under  each  of  which  follows: 

OLD  IT!  GIT  HOLE 

This  picture  of  the  old  home  of  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  "iron, 
was  taken  in  194C,  more  than  100  years  after  the  distinguished 
doctor  purchased  if  from  a Scotch  minister  named  Macgregor. 

It  is  in  worse  shape  now  than  the  picture  reveals.  Located 
in  morrow  Mountain  State  Park,  it  was  of  a sturdy  type  of  early 
architecture  found  in  this  section.  It  was  constructed  of  lops 
and  put  together  with  pegs.  The  Chimneys  on  each  end  were  of 
native  stone.  Cnee  a beauty  spot  of  Stanly  County,  it  now 
stands  neglected  and  decaying  on  a knoll  between  Attaway  and 
Falls  Mountains,  with  only  an  ancient  magnolia  tree  standing 
near  to  remind  one  of  the  high  culture  which  once  existed 
there. 


DM.  If?. 011*5  G1AY3  MA1MB? 

Here  Is  a picture  of  the  stately  marker  placed  at  the  grave 
of  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Kr on,  distinguished  Stanly  citizen  of  the 
19th  century.  It  is  located  in  Morrow  Mountain  State  Park  near 
his  old  home.  Buried  in  the  same  plot  are  his  wife,  two  daught- 
ers, and  a number  of  ITegro  slaves  and  servants. 
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EXHIBIT  #15 


Letter  written  by 
January  27,  1909. 
W.  H.  Vickers,  on 


Kiss  Addie  Kron  to  Kr. 

Copied  from  original, 
Konday , July  1,  1957. 


M.  K.  Tucker,  dated 
now  owned  by  Krs . 


January  27th  1909 
11  M Tucker 

Dear  Sir  The  Grant  of  the  Dutchmans  Kill  tract  calls  for 
210  acres  more  or  less  we  sold  17  acres  to  J.  F.  Hamilton 
December  1039  and  12  acres  to  Saunder  1389  or  1890  which 
leaves  1G1  acres  for  the  Dutchmans  Creek 

Old  Town  the  deed  to  our  father  calls  for  over 
200  acres — (1859)  adding  to  it  15  acres  bought  of  Haney 
bell,  in  1857  T think--3till  I am  willing  to  call  it 
300  (hundred)  acres  untill  I can  have  it  run--as  I think 
that  it  probably  was  carelessly  run  when  the  Dower  was 
laid  off-in  1838,  or  9. 

I am  not  willing  to  take  my  chance  with  the 
changes  of  weather  in  winter.  I will  try  to  satisfy  you, 
for  your  trouble  in  attending  to  this  business  for  me. 

I have  the  promise  of  the  money  by  the  1st  of  April 
please  tell" the  Sheriff  to  wait  with  me  until  the  middle 
of  the  month. 


Hespectfully  your  friend, 

A.  Kron 


With  love  Caroline  & the 
Children 
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EXHIBIT  #16 

Copy  of  an  article  appearing  in  "The  Stanly  Hews  and  press", 
issue  of  January  28,  1955,  by  I'rs.  G.  D.  3.  Reynolds. 

PJS3T0BATI0N  CF  EBON'S  DOC TCP  SECT  DISCUSSED 

A.  review  of  what  has  been  almost  a continuously  discussed 
project  of  the  3tanly  County  Historical  society,  the  Eron  House 
Bestoration,  now  becomes  vitally  important  to  every  Stanly 
person,  young  and  old,  not  only  as  past  history,  but  an  educa- 
tional feature  for^-he  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  convince  our  people,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  The  Superintendent  of 
State  Parks  or  Stanly’s  representative  in  the  present  General 
Assembly,  that  the  project  is  worthwhile.  All  have _ endorsed 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  society.  Hr.  Harris  in  his  "Re- 
port to  the  People"  says  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
res toration-- the  value  of  such  a fine  historical  exhibit  as 
a part  of  the  park  property  is  beyond  controversy.  As  yet,  the 
Budget  Commission  has  made  no  provisions  for  the  sun  requested 
for  remanent  improvements  or  expenses,  i'r.  Harris  asks  the 
support  of  the  county  in  securing  necessary  funds. 

To  quote  from  a letter  dated  June  4th,  1953,  from  Thomas  W. 
Horse,  superintendent  of  State  Parks,  "I  very  clearly  remember 
that  we  used  the  Hr on  house  as  architectural  model  for  the 
lodge,  the  contact  station,  and  also  for  the  bath  house.  Pith 
you^  I am  still  hooeful  that  some  way  may  be  found  to  restore 
this  old  home."  Ben  Douglas,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  says,  "the  restoration  is  a ma  li- 
ter of  funds." 


Doctor  Shop 


Future  visions,  after  the  restoration  and  furnishing  of  the 
old  dwelling  as  it  was  in  1841  when  Stanly  countjf  was  formed, 
should  center  around  the  rebuilding  of  Dr.  Hr on’s  office,  or 
doctor  shop  as  it  is  still  rememberd  by  some  of  our  older  peo- 
ple, There  are  authentic  proofs  that  this  typical  small  plan- 
tation had  Negro  cabins,  a barn,  shop,  and  a dry  house,  a hot 
house  where  he  grew  tropical  plants  and  fruits  and  medicinal 
herbs  from  which  he  compounded  many  of  his  own  medicines. 


The  doctor  shop  information  has  been  compiled  from  the  mem- 
ory of  J.  N.  Lily,  Bober t Byrd,  Ifrs.  0.  A.  Griffin  and  others 
who  crew  uo  in  the  neighborhood.  From  a 'tracing  of  the  lounca- 
tion^shown* since  the  honeysuckle  has  been  scraped  irom  the  en- 
tire home  site,  B.  G.  EcCullough  finds  the . building  was  acout 
14  x 18  with  a chimney  and  fireplace,  itis  deiinitely  recalled 
that  three  members  of  the  Dave  Lowder  family  who  were  critica_ly 
injured  when  the  great  cyclone  destroyed  their  hone  at  the 
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Lowder  ferry  were  personally  cared  for  in  this  doctor  shop  by 
the  two  daughters  of  Dr.  'Dr on.  Dr.  Dr on  was  dead  at  this  time 
and  Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Betts  set  the  crushed  hipbone  of  Josey 
Lowder  and  the  broken  jawbone  of  her  sister,  Dcbecca.  Their 
mother,  sick  with  pneumonia,  died  before  the  doctor  arrived. 

Lr . Lily  remembers  going  with  his  mother  to  help  with  the  pa- 
tients, but  was  not  allowed  to  go  in  the  sick  room.  Yr s. 
Griffin  made  many  visits  during  their  long  convalescence  and 
recalls  that  there  were  three  large  and  one  small  bed  in  the 
room,  besides  a desk,  a few  chairs  and  wall  shelves  for  medi- 
cine, bottles  and  jars  of  dried  herbs.  Mrs.  H.  IT.  Ivey  iTew 
London  recalls  the  old  doctor  making  regular  visits  to  her 
mother’s  sister,  Aunt  Lucy  Kendall,  who  suffered  from  dropsy. 
Even  after  he  was  too  feeble  to  ride  the  distance  in  his  buggy, 
he  came  in  a one-horse  wagon  in  which  he  had  a bed  for  his 
comfort,  during  the  trip. 

His  Negro  driver  would  sleep  here  at  night  and  the  old 
doctor  would  sleep  in  their  best  company  bed.  The  newt  day  he 
would  make  a leisurely  trip  home,  stopping  where  he  was  needed. 

Account  Book 

Dr.  Dr on ’ s old  account  book,  now  in  the  State  University 
library,  gives  some  interesting  facts  about  his  charges--six 
dollars  for  milage  to  Albemarle,  three  dollars  for  attendance, 
one  dollar  for  treating  an  animal,  5G^  for  tooth  extraction. 
Hence  we  know  that  he  was  physician,  veterinarian,  dentis c and 
horticulturist.  J.  IT.  Lily  has  the  doctor’s  crude  pullers  for 
teeth  extraction.  It  is  also  known  that  he  had  saddle  ba&s^ 
for  his  medicine  when  going  horseback,  also  a wooden  buggy  oox 
for  medicines,  and  a foot  warmer  for  the  hot  bricks  when  going 
on  long  cold  drives  in  a buggy.  The  Historical  society  owns 
his  bleeding  lance. 

Medicines 


It  is  also  related  that  his  favourite  medicines  were  tur- 
pentine, a few  drops  on  a lump  of  brown  sugar.  Assai  oe  tua, 
ie sides  the  herbs  that  he  grew,  he  gathered  from  the  wooes  ana 
meadows  lion's  tongue,  blacksnake  root,  sampsonsna.ee  r0°t> 
sinkfield,  and  calamus  roots.  His  remedy  i or  cmlls  and  fever 
was  boneset  tea.  Quinine  was  hard  to  get. 


in- 


h n old  doctor’s  office  in  another  state  has  recently  been 
restored  and  omened  to  the  public  and  is  describee  as;  most 
terestin?.  The  furnishings  and  exhibits  have  either  uecn  do 
nated  or  placed  as  indefinite  loan. 


There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
nearest  approach  to  a hospital  between 
villo , and  should  become  a restoration 


Dr  on  office  was  the 
Salisbury  and  Eaye tie- 
project  of  the  present 
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Medical  societies  of  Gtanly  and  Montgomery,  for  Dr.  Icon’s  prac- 
tice extended  over  the  two  counties. 
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EXHIBIT  #17 

Copy  of  an  article  appearing  in 
Tuesday,  November  1,  1955.  The 

OLD  IPDCN  HOUSE  SHHVED  AS  II CUE 


The.  Stanly  News  and  press  on 
author  is  not  given. 

, FOB  ARCHITECTURE  I1T  STATS  PATH 


The  Division  of  State  Parks  leaders  were  greatly  impressed 
by  the  old  Dr.  Hr on  home  at  the  time  the  park  was  formed,  about 
20  years  ago. 

For  this  reason,  the  buildings  in  Horror  mountain  State 
Park  are  styled  after  this  old  home,  recognized  as  typical  of 
the  architecture  of  middle  class  people  around  1795  to  1805, 

Dr.  Hrancis  Joseph  Hr on  tells  in  his  diary  that  at  the  time 
he  bought  the  property,  about  1034,  it  was  an  old  settled  place, 
having  been  owned  by  a Scottish  minister  by  the  name  of  Nac- 
gregor,  5,who  left  his  native  kirks  to  preach  in  North  Artier ica 
meeting  houses.55 

He  credits  the  old  preacher  with  having  a fine  orchard, 
but  says  that  is  about  the  only  sign  he  cared  much  about  pos- 
terity, as  the  fences  were  broken  down  and  the  land  in  poor 
shape . 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  obtained  blue  prints.  of  the 
house  at  the  time  the  park  was  formed,  in  the  hope . that . someday 
it  might  be  restored  and  become  a center  of  historical  in  teres  c 
in  the  park.  These  blue  prints  are  on  file,  along  with  other 
material  gained  from  subsequent  studies. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  now  has  $5,000  in. its  budget 
for  the  current  biennium  which  can  be  used  to  begin  the  res- 
toration program,  provided  local  funds  are  available  to  match 
it.  Those  interested  in  the  park  and  in  the  history  of  the 
area  have  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  people  of  the  county 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  opportunity  pass.  Nalcolm  II.  Palmer, 
prominent  local  businessman,  has  been  interested  _n  the  pi.  oject 
and  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  fund  campaign  which 
is  to  be  conducted  locally.  Hazel  F.  Nor row  is  treasurer  of 
the  fund.  A number  of  gifts  have  already  been  received. 

The  old  house  is  located  on  a knoll  between  two  peaks  of 
the  Uwharrie  Noun tains,  about  a half  mile  from  the  lower, 
park  in  p"  area  in  the  park,  it  faces  ihe  old  marie  t j oao  wnj.cn 
fan  from  Salisbury  to  Fayetteville  a hundred  years  ago  and  more. 

Since  Horrow  Noun tain  park  is  one  of  the  areals. most  popu- 
lar recreation  centers,  it  is  felt  that  some  h_s  tori^ax  c.nd 
education  center  would  be  a grea  t asse  i toil  and  i^ciie  the  pc.j.  n 
worth  a great  deal  more,  especially  from  the  educational  stand- 
point. 
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Located  near  the  Hron  home  are  two  burying  grounds,  L 
small  one  up  the  hill  north  of  the  house  is  believed  to  be  the 
old  Hacgregor  burial  ground,  while  the  Hron  cemetery,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  Hron  family,  as  well  as  a number  of 
slaves  and  servants  of  the  family,  are  buried.  The  family  is 
buried  inside  a rod:  wall,  while  the  slaves  lie  outside,  with 
rude  native  stone  markers. 

H one s te ad  G oaiple  ted 

If  Dr.  "iron’s  diary  is  to  be  believed,  or  if  credence  i3  to 
be  placed  in  stories  told  by  those  who  remember  the  Iron  girls 
in  their  later  years,  the  Hron  homestead  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  unique  places  to  bo  found  anywhere  in  this  area. 

He  had  a doctor  shop,  or  office,  as  it  would  be  called  now,  a 
hothouse,  a large  barn,  slave  quarters  down  the  hill  to  the 
back,  a separate  dining  room  and  kitchen  section,  and  perhaps 
other  outbuildings. 

Dr.  Hr  on  was  a great  experimenter,  especially  in  horticul- 
ture. He  left  a great  many  notes  on  his  activities  which  show 
experimentation  with  fertilization  and  other _ things.  In  his 
hothouse  he  grew  ah  orange  tree  and  other  things  not  normally 
found  in  this  area.  Some  plants  from  the  Iron  home  are  still 
extant  here. 


The  Hron  home  was  regarded  as  a show  place  because  of  its 
many  and  varied  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  Hron  girls  liked  silks,  just  as  other  women  do.  They 
grew  silkworms  on  a mulberry  tree  there  and  spun  and  wove  the 
silk  into  cloth. 

Dr.  Hron  has  now  been  dead  nearly  70  years,  but  he  is  s till 
very  much  alive  because  of  his  influence  in  the  early  days  oi 
Stanly  county.  Few  men  retain  so  much  influence  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  on  the  generations  which  follow  then. 

Historically,  there  are  few  places  in  Stanly  county  which 
could  be  called  more  suitable  for  restoration  than  the  Hron 
home,  'Then  it  is  rebuilt,  the  furnishings  will  be  replaced 
and  children  of  the  generations  to  come  will  be  able  to  see 
from  the  exhibits  there  the  sort  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  county  and  those  living  about  that  time. 

Gifts  are  being  accepted  now  by  Hr.  morrow  at  First  national 
Dank  or  by  Hr.  Palmer.  Everyone  in  the  county  is  invited  to 
participate  in  this  project  through  a gift,  whether  it  be  large 
or  small. 
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EXHIBIT  #18 


Copy  of  an  article  appearing  on  page  57  of  the  Albemarle,  3tanly 
County  Centennial  Journal , issued  for  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion h cTd  during  tlTe ~~perT o d I'ay  11-18,  1957.  The  author,  fro:.i 
information  contained  on  pa  pc  3,  appears  to  have  been  Hrs. 
Virginia  Stone  ""’oglia,  editor  of  the  Centennial  Journal , 


BAUCIS  riCIT,  A BHFABIABLE  FAN  RT 
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Dr.  Hr an c is  Joseph  Hr  on,  born  in  -russia  in  1798,  was  a 
remarkable  man,  an  exceptional  doctor,  and  a deeply  perceptive 
philosopher.  Scholarly  and  strong-willed,  he  had  a passion  for 
learning  and  a love  of  writing.  His  diary  has  been  a tremen- 
dous help  in  reconstruc ting  the  days  and  ways  of  Stanly  County 
before,  during,  and  after  the  Civil  Far. 


Francis  "iron  was  well-educated  even  before  he  left  his 
home  of  Hr ier  to  go  to  Haris.  There  he  was  delighted  with  the 
libraries,  institutions  of  learning  and  the  many  art  gallaries. 
He  attended  public  lectures,  the  school  of  medicine,  and  the 
college  of  plesos,  as  well  as  the  lectures  in  the  Plant  Garden. 

From  the  whole  of  France,  to  the  He ther lands , to  Spain  he 
traveled.  And  then  in  Tours  he  met  Hary  Catherine  Delamothe, 
described  as  a gentle,  retiring  lady. 

vfe  learn  from  his  diary  that  it  was  a long  cherished  de- 
sire to  see  IT,  America,  So  a few  months  after  tlieir  marriage 
in  1823  the  young  couple  sailed  for  America  to  visit  an  Uncle, 
Henry  Delamothe,  who  had  expressed  the  desire  to  see  his  niece. 
Delamothe  owned  8090  acres  of  land  in  Hontgomery  County. 

In  1824  Hron  began  teaching  French  at  the  University  at 
Chanel  Hill.  Returning  to  Hontgomery  County  in  1827,  Catherine 
gave  birth  to  a daughter,  Adele.  Some  time  later  Kron  attended 
the  medical  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
second  daughter,  Elizabeth  was  born  in  1331. 

"On  the  second  of  Hovember  1834  I became  proprietor  of  the 
place  we  now  live  on,  for  the  first  time  a land- owner  in  Amer- 
ica." This  home  was  destined  to  become  memorable  in  the  yet 
unnamed  Stanly  County.  Bought  from  a Scotts  minister,  Lac- 
gregor,  Hr on  stated,  "He  are  indebted  to  his  love  of  fruit  for 
a choice  anrle  orchard,  the  only  sign  on  the  whole  premises 
that  he  cared  for  posterity." 

However,  ".Iron  did  care.  He  planted  fruit  trees  of  all  de- 
scriptions, vineyards,  and  shrubs,  bulbs  and  flowers.  Hrs.  C. 
C.  Burris  recalls  visiting  there  as  a child  and  she  says,  "It 
was  like  walking  into  another  world,  the  beauty  that  was  there* 
He  had  the  first  lawn  with  clipped  grass  we  had  ever  seen.*" 
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There  were  mulberry,  fig,  and  rut  trees  and  a garden  with 
rare  and  wonderful  plants  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  a hothouse 

where  he  had  citrus  fruits  growing  alongside  exotic  flowers  of 
every  hue. 


1,'rs,  Burris  recalls  dining  with  the  Hron  family.  Dr.  Kron 
had  a small  cider  press  beside  the  table  and  he  would  press 
apples  for  fresh  cider  as  his  guests  demanded.  It  is  said  that 
the  rosy  colored  pear  preserves  at  the  Eron's  had  a flavor  un- 
surpassed. 

As  a doctor,  Eron  was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  Violently  op- 
posed to  the  misuse  of  medicine,  he -discouraged  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  mercury  (Calomel),  knowing  it  to  cause  blindness. 
Eis  own  patent  medicine,  ” Dr . "iron's  rills u were  reputedly  good 
for  a number  of  ailments. 


He  established  an  office  and  clinic  adjoining  the  home- 
stead and  there  lie  cared  for  many  patients  who  came  to  him. 
Described  as  stern  in  principle  and  gentle  in  practice,  he  be- 
came much  attached  to  the  people  be  served.  Hr on  probably  in- 
tended returning  to  Europe  one  day  but  the  hills  of  Stanly  held 
him  and  his  roots  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil  until 
finally  Dr.  Eron  and  memories  of  him  are  as  much  a part  of  this 
territory  as  the  Uhwarries  themselves. 

The  two  daughters  were  well  educated,  and  attended  a school 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts  for  a while.  Their  father  was  their 
main  teacher,  however,  and  they  loved  books  and  flowers  as  much 
as  he.  And  like  him  they  loved  and  cared  for  the  slaves  on 
their  plantation.  These  last  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  other  subjects.  The  descendants  of  those  slaves  today 
are  known  to  be  learned,  hardworking,  earnest  people  with  ex- 
cellent talents  and  jobs,  perhaps  reflecting  the  advantages 
their  ancestors  enjoyed. 

Addie  and  Lizzie,  as  they  are  remembered,  never  married. 
They  studied  together,  raised  silk  worms  and  wove  their  own  ^ 
silk  dresses,  scarves  and  cloths.  They  painted  well  and  did 
many  sketches  of  the  surrounding  flora  and  fauna  which  are  con- 
sidered near-masterpieces  by  biologists,  oeing  so  delicate  in 
color  and  intricate  in  design. 


Addie  was  gay  and  friendly  while  Xjizsie  was 
cent,  seldom  speaking  to  visitors. 


extremely  reti 


During  the  Civil  "Tar  Dr.  Hron,  then  in  his  oC’s 
to  head  the  Vigilance  Committee  to  look  out  for  the 
those  too  young  or  too  old  to  march  away. 


was  elected 
safety  of 


In  his  eighties,  ill  and  feeble, 
sick  when  called.  Gently  helped  by 


Hron  still  went  to  the 
the  slaves  who  loved  him 
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it  was  necessary  that  a feather  mattress  be  placed  in  a wagon 
bed  to  keep  him  partially  comfortable  as  he  devoted  his  last 
energies  to  those  who  needed  him. 

The  sisters  lived  on  after  him,  Lizzie  until  18S6  and  Addie 
until  If 10.  They  were  all  buried  now  in  a small,  somewhat 
etheral,  resting  place  down  a winding  path  back  of  the  old 
house.  The  slaves'  graves  are  close  by  bearing  the  liron  name, 
some  sunken  deep,  the  gaping  holes  open  as  mouths  as  if  to 
tell  something  of  the  glory  and  the  mysteries  of  the  past.  A 
place  to  make  one  pause.  And  think.  And  remember  an  extra- 
ordinary man. 

™LTgen?TT{hder*“ the  accT ompanying7  pi cture  oir  {he  T ?r o n dwe i 1 in g 
ruins : 

The  ICron  Home  at  Morrow  Mtn.  Park  which  is  now  being  re- 
stored, The  state  has  put  $5 COO  aside  for  the  project, 
to  be  matched  by  local  funds.  "Then  completed  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  as  well  as  edu- 
cational places  in  any  park  in  the  state. 
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EXHIBIT  #19 


A LIST  C?  EIPJTI3H11TG3  SUGGESTED  PCI  USE  III  LICIT  ECUS! 


PAT  I Cl! 


I .  Ma in  Dwelling 


(a)  Living  room 


1.  Grandfather’s  Clock,  in  southeast  corner 

2.  Tongs,  poker,  shovel,  for  fireplace 

3.  Parrot  stand,  in  northeast  corner 

4.  Table,  small,  near  north  door 

5.  Music  box,  on  table  beside  north  door 

6.  Table,  small,  near  south  door,  immediately 
east  of  it 

7.  Hater  bucket  and  dipper,  on  table  near  south  door 

8.  Pictures  of  flowers,  painted  by  Elizabeth  Mr on , 
on  wall 


9.  Draperies  over  windows 


1C. 

Small 

hand 

bellows , 

at 

fire  place 

11. 

H or  s e 

-hair 

s of  a 

12. 

Tour 

wooden 

chairs , 

one 

of  which  would  be  a 

r ocke 

t . 

13. 

A ker 

osene 

lamp 

14. 

A few 

books 

of  the 

peri 

od 

(b)  "Test  room,  a bedroom 

1.  A poster  bed,  probably  equipped  with  rope  and 
a straw  tick,  and  bedding 

2.  Bureau 

3.  Two  chairs,  wooden 

4.  Draperies  over  windows 

5.  A small  table 

6.  Books  of  the  period 
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7.  A kerosene  lamp 

8.  Flint  and  tender 

8.  Candle  holders,  with  candles 

10.  One  or  two  of  the  paintings  by  Elizabeth 

11.  Bed  warmer 

(c)  West  room  of  lean-to,  a bedroom 

1.  A poster  bed,  probably  equipped  with  rope  and 
a s tr aw  tick , wi th  be dd in j 

2.  A bureau,  with  mirror 

3.  A trunk 

4.  Draperies  over  windows 

5.  A wooden  chair 

6.  A picture  on  the  wall 

7.  Spinning  wheel 

8 . Bed  warmer 

(d)  Bast  room  of  lean-to,  a storeroom 

1.  Several  demijohns  of  wine 

2.  Crocks,  containing  various  supplies,  such  as 
dried  fruit,  kraut,  pickles,  beans,  etcetera 

3.  Bedding,  the  spare 

4.  A small  portable  cider  press 

5.  Hams,  middlings,  and  other  meats 

6 . Flour  bar r e 1 

(e)  Attic  room 

1.  Two  trunks 

2.  A human  skeleton 

3.  A table 

A bed,  probably  with  rope  and  straw  tick,  and 
bedding 
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5.  Sparc  clothing 
II,  Kitchen  Building 
(a)  Kitchen 


1. 

Pot  crane  in  fireplace 

2. 

Iron  pots,  with  lids,  pots  to 

have  legs 

3. 

Long-handle  pans 

4. 

Skillets,  with  tops  for  coals 

5. 

Iron  tea  kettle 

6, 

longs,  poker,  shovel,  for  fire 

place 

7. 

Keal  chest 

8. 

Scoops  for  flour,  meal,  and  su 

igar 

9, 

Dough  tray 

10. 

Dough  board 

11. 

Buckets,  possibly  of  leather 

12. 

Saddle  mold,  and  candles 

13. 

Coffee  pot 

14. 

Coffee  grinder 

15. 

Dish  pans,  at  least  two 

16. 

Graters 

17. 

Possibly  a long-handled  waffle 

s ir  on 

10. 

Pi  tellers 

IS. 

IToodcn  churn,  dasher  type 

20. 

L kerosene  lamp 

21. 

Flat  irons 

22. 

table,  at  which  the  egroes 

ate,  seating 

six  or  eight 

Six  or  eight  chairs,  wooden,  common 
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24.  Silverware  of  the  period,  1850-1875 

25.  Plates,  plain  for  use  on  kitchen  table 

2S.  Polling  pin 

27.  Long-handled  gourd  dippers 

28.  Butter  mold 

2S.  A loom,  in  south  end 
30.  Ironing  board 
(b)  Dining  loom 

1.  Table  for  six 

2.  Six  wooden  chairs 

3.  Chinaware,  (see  Mrs.  Ethel  Hearne  Horton’s 
pieces ) 

4.  Small  table,  near  kitchen  door 

5.  A kerosene  lamp 

6.  A typical  dining  room  picture  of  fruits 

7.  Silverware,  kept  with  Chinaware  on  sideboard 

III.  The  "Tell  Shed 

1.  Bucket  and  rope 
IV,  The  Doctor’s  Shop 

(a)  Office,  Me  the  north  room 

1.  Four  chairs 

2.  Tongs,  poker,  and  shovel  for  fireplace 

3.  A Table 

4.  A counter,  and  shelving,  on  which  supplies 
were  kept 

5.  Mortar  and  pestle,  test  tubes,  burner, 
e tee  tera 

, Scales  for  weighing  medical  materials 
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7.  Assortment  of  bottles,  herbs,  medicines, 
chemicals 

0.  Doctor’s  bag,  complete  with  instruments  in 
use  in  1075 

(b)  Bedroom,  i_e  south  room 

1.  Two  beds,  probably  poster  beds  complete  with 
straw  tick  and  bedding 

2.  One  or  two  plain  wooden  chairs 

3.  Slop  jars 

4.  Two  small  tables 

5.  Draperies  over  windows 

(c)  Cellar 

1,  Crude  shelving 

2.  Demijohns  of  wine 


V.  The  Greenhouse 

1.  Stove 

2.  Flowers  and  shrubs  in  pots 

3.  Sub-tropical  orange,  pineapple,  lemon  trees 
in  tubs . 

VI • The  Double  Crib 

(a)  The  Smokehouse,  (eastern  room) 

10  Bin  for  Wheat 

2,  Barrel  for  shelled  corn 

3,  Half-bushel  measure 

4,  Curry  comb  and  brush 

5,  Some  sacks 

6,  Saddle,  complete  with  blanket  and  saddle  bags 

(b)  The  Corn  crib 


Shucked  e ar  c or n , wh i t e 


. 
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2.  A basket  for  carrying  ears  of  corn  to  hogs 
and  horses. 


(c)  Shed 

1.  A buggy,  two-horse 
V 11.  The  IjOg  Crib 

1.  Shucked  ear  corn,  white 

2.  jf.gr iculture  tools,  such  as:  axe,  hoe,  rake, 

pitchfork,  spade,  scythe,  mowing  blade 

3.  Basket  for  carrying  ears  of  corn  to  feed  stock 


VIII*  The  Barn 

1*  A farm  wagon  under  the  shed,  or  in  yard 

2.  Flows,  to  include  a turning  plow  and  a 

cultivator  and  a singlestock — of  the  type 
used  in  1875 

3*  Harness  for  two  horses 

4.  Curry  comb  and  brush 

5.  Milking  stool 

IX.  The  Chicken  House 


1.  Boost  poles,  steeply  inclined,  one  above  the 
other 


X.  The  Jr r ivy 

1.  Old  magazines  and  newspapers  as  toilet  paper 

XI.  The  Sol  Hr on  House 

1.  A bed,  corded,  with  straw  tick,  and  bedding 
in  each  room 

2*  A table  in  each  of  the  front  two  rooms 

3.  About  six  wooden  common  chairs 
4*  A trunk 

5*  One  picture  on  the  wall  in  each  room 
. Tongs,  poker,  shovel  for  fireplace 
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7.  A water  bucket,  with  gourd  dipper 

8,  Plat  irons  and  ironing  board 
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